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Segregation and the News: 
A Regional Content Study 


BY ROY E. CARTER JR.* 


An analysis of the content of selected newspapers tends to sup- 
port charges that the Southern press has been inattentive to the 
“big story” of desegregation, yet furnishes evidence of balance 
in covering a controversial issue. Also tested were hypotheses 
concerning news sources, stereotypes and “treatment” variables. 





( IN THE LITERATURE ON INTERGROUP 
relations there is a kind of ambivalence 
with respect to the mass media: News- 
paper and other information campaigns 
are perceived as relatively inefficient 
ways to reduce tensions or prejudice, 
yet the media are criticized for alleged 
harmful effects. We are told that stereo- 
types, for example, are “. . . continually 
revived and hammered in by our media 
of mass communication—by novels, 


*Support for the study came from the Univer- 
Research Council, the School of Journalism 
and the Institute for Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina. The author 
is professor of journalism and research professor 


in the Institute. Joseph Doster, the author’s re- 
search assistant, provided valuable aid in carrying 
out the inquiry. 

1 Students of the problem have generally noted 
the relative efficacy of social interaction in new 
situations as a means of pre . See 
John P. Dean and Alex Rosen, A Manual of 
Intergroup Relations (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955), pp. 92-113, and Edward A. 
Suchman, et al., Desegregation: Some Propost- 
tions and Research Suggestions (Cornell Univer- 
sity, A 


short stories, newspaper items, movies, 
stage, radio, and television.” ? 

Behavioral scientists have long been 
wont to criticize Southern newspapers 
for their treatment of news of Negroes,® 
and it is not surprising that such criti- 
cism has been extended, in some cases, 
to the way newspapers have handled the 
aftermath of the Supreme Court’s May 
17, 1954, decision concerning segrega- 
tion in the public schools. No little criti- 
cism has come from within the news- 
paper profession itself.* 


2 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice 
(Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), p. 200. 

*See the literature summarized in A. M. Lee, 
“The Press in the Control of In Ten- 
sions,” Annals, 244: 144-51 (1946). Yet Gunnar 
Myrdal, in his An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper, 1944), p. 646, commented on “the 
growing number of al newspapers in the 
ot a oa 

and more sympathetic treatment to the Negro.” 
*C. A. McKnight, then editor of the Southern 
Service, told the American 
of Newspaper Editors in 1955 that “the 
press emphasized the news of occasional tur- 
moil while largely ignoring those situations where 
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Where integration actually has taken 
place, there has been some “outside” 
praise for newspaper performance. A 
study by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, for example, in- 
dicated the press had been “very fair 
and unsensational” in its treatment of 
desegregation in Southern universities 
and colleges. “The only publicity diffi- 
culties experienced by respondents were 
caused by minority press representa- 
tives.” 

This article is the report of an ex- 
ploratory study of the desegregation- 
related content of selected newspapers, 
mainly North Carolina dailies. The au- 
thor tested a series of hypotheses about 
the sources of desegregation-related 
news, the degree of over-all attention to 
the issue by newspapers, the occurrence 
of stereotypes of the Negro in segrega- 
tion news, and differences among papers 
in the treatment and “play” accorded 
the segregation story. 

The period studied consisted of two 
one-month time segments (February 
and April) in 1955, chosen because 
they represented times during which 
the desegregation issue shou'd have been 
“in the news” in the South. Legislatures 
were in session in February, and in 
April there were segregation hearings 


desegregation is proceeding smoothly.” (Editor & 


Publisher, April 30, 1955, p. 112.) A year later, 
editor Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution 
accused newspapers of failing to do “a good job 
of presenting and interpreting the segregation 
controversy.” Evidence, he said, is seen in the 
fact that “the average person seems so badly in- 
formed about it.” (United Press dispatch, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., July 12, 1956.) An NEA Service sur- 
vey to which 50 Southern editors responded led, 
on the other hand, to answers described as hav- 
ing a “dominating note ... [of] moderation. 
. . . The replies reflect proudly upon the type of 
editorial guidance being given Southern newspa- 
per readers .. .” (Editor & Publisher, April 14, 
1956, p. 13.) 

* Summarized in an editorial, “How Integration 
Works,” Christian Century, 72: 200-201 (Feb. 16, 
1955). See Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret 
W. Ryan (eds.), Schools in Transition: Commu- 
nity Expertences in Desegregation (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954), pp. 
54-55, 77, 243. 


(on implementation of the 1954 de- 
crees) before the Supreme Court. The 
period, largely free of violence, was one 
in which citizens’-council-type organi- 
zations were established in several 
Southern states. 

Seven North Carolina dailies were 
chosen randomly from among the state’s 
dozen largest (and presumably most in- 
fluential) papers. Four of these (Ra- 
leigh News and Observer, Greensboro 
News, Asheville Citizen and Winston- 
Salem Twin City Sentinel) were avail- 
able for clipping® for both months of 
the study, two (Charlotte News, Dur- 
ham Herald) were available for Febru- 
ary only, and one paper (along with two 
out-of-state Southern papers)" was 
available on a Sunday-only basis. 

The New York Times was included 
in the study as a documentary newspa- 
per of record, and the Baltimore Sun 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch were 
clipped because they were major news- 
papers published in states in which de- 
segregation was already in progress. 
Hodding Carter’s Delta Democrat- 
Times was included in the sample be- 
cause of the degree to which the editor 
himself had been “in the news” with 
respect to race questions. Apart from 
these dailies, the study covered the seg- 
regation-related content of a probability 
sample (systematic selection from a 
geographically stratified list) of 11 
North Carolina non-dailies.* All news 
and editorial-page items containing ref- 
erences to the desegregation question 
were clipped and analyzed. 


* Newspaper file resources of the School of 
Journalism were a limiting factor. 

™ Charlotte Observer, Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution, Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* Elkin Tribune, Mount Olive Tribune, Smith- 
field Herald, Transylvania Times (Brevard), 
Stanly News and Press, Sampson Independent 
(Clinton), Fairmont Times-Messenger, Alamance 
News (Graham), Northampton County News 
(Jackson), Madison Messenger, Tabor City Trib- 
une. 
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NEWS SOURCES 


The author sought to test the follow- 
ing a priori hypotheses concerning the 
sources of desegregation-related news: 


1. Relatively few Negroes would be 
cited individually as sources of news; 
Negro-originated statements would gen- 
erally come either from spokesmen for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and other 
organized pressure groups, or from Ne- 
gro attorneys. 

2. In general, pro-integration argu- 
ments by white persons would appear in 
print more frequently than such argu- 
ments by Negroes. 

3. Relatively few stories would be 
based on statements by educators, as 
compared with government officials and 
politicians. 

4. Educators’ in-print utterances on 
the desegregation issue would be less 
clearly pro/anti-segregation than those 
of government officials. 

5. In-print statements by college and 
university staff members would be more 
frequent, more salient or clear, and 
more favorable to integration than state- 
ments made by public school teachers. 


In short, it was hypothesized that 
public school teachers and Negro citi- 
zens (apart from the major pressure 
groups to which the latter might be- 
long)—two groups which are intimately 
concerned with the problem of desegre- 
gation and upon whom either desegre- 
gation or continued segregation would 
have pervasive and lasting effects— 
would be least frequently heard from 
when the issue was fought in the public 
print. 

These hypotheses were based on the 
expectation that both groups would 
tend to be silenced by social pressures. 
Although the content data cannot con- 
firm or disprove the presence of such 
pressures, they support the proposition 
that such pressures could have been in 
effect. It is also possible, of course, that 
the Negro as a news source is less visi- 
ble than his white neighbors in the 


South, merely because his “public” ut- 
terances on controversial issues are 
made in the context of events which are 
not ordinarily covered as news. 

Table 1 shows the distribution, by 
“principal direction” and source, of all 
“appearances” made by sources in the 
408 stories studied. (The total of 600 
reflects the fact that the mean number 
of sources per item was 1.5) Negro 
source totals are shown in parentheses 
following cell entries. There were 13 
appearances by miscellaneous (non- 
principal) sources not on the code list. 

In general, the data in Table 1 sup- 
port the author’s hypotheses concerning 
news sources and desegregation-related 
news. Negro sources, apart from pres- 
sure-group spokesmen and Negro at- 
torneys in the desegregation suits, 
played a minor role in the items cov- 
ered by this table—only 15% of the 
Negro appearances as news sources 
came from outside these two groups. 
Similarly, most of the pro-integration 
appearances (55%) were by white 
sources. Teachers and school admini- 
strators, it will be noted, functioned as 
news sources in only 13% of the in- 
stances recorded in the table, as com- 
pared with the 44% figure for govern- 
ment folk (categories 2 and 3). Thir- 
teen percent of the government sources 
were “neutral,” as compared with 58% 
of the educator sources. 

Public and private school teachers 
were not heard from at all, except 
through teachers’ organizations, but 
their university-level colleagues’ public 
utterances (most of them favorable to 
integration) received press attention. 
Six of the 15 pro-integration university 
teacher appearances were by Negroes, 
but nine of the 14 appearances by white 
professors were pro-integration. Some, 
however, were visiting professors from 
Northern schools. 
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TABLE | 


Frequency of Appearance of Sources in Desegregation News, by Direction 
(Negro Source Frequencies in Parentheses) 








PRINCIPAL DIRECTION* 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
Integ. Grad. Neutral Seg. 





Pressure Groups 
White (citizens’ councils, etc.).......... 9 1 11 
Negro (NAACP, Urban League, etc.)... 41 (40) 1 (1) 
Civil rights groups (ACLU, etc.)....... 3 


State Government 
Governors, other non-legislative state offi- 
cers (apart from educ. dept. and atty.- 
gen.) 
Attorneys-general, staffs 
Legislators, staffs 


Federal Government 
Attorney-general, staff 
Other federal agencies 
Senators, representatives, staffs 


Judges, Attorneys 
Judges 
Attorneys 


Mass Media 


Press, newspapers, other mass media, own- 
ers, employees 


Religious Groups 
Churchmen, clerics, rabbis, religious organ- 
izations, leaders, spokesmen 


Teachers 
Teachers in public and private schools be- 
low college level... ...scscscecccsees _ 
Officials of or spokesmen for teachers’ 
organizations 
University/college teachers 


School Administrators 
State level (e.g., state sup’t.)........... 11 
County, city, school district level 10 
University/college 13 


School Administrative Boards 
District, county, city level 8 1 
State level 7 1 
1 


uae 





210 (95) 83 137(1) 170 100 100 


*The categories: Pro-integration, pro-gradualism, neutral, pro-segregation. 
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Negroes rarely functioned as the 
principal sources ® of news stories (9% 
of the 408 items), but when they did so 
function, four-fifths of the time it was 
as the sole source. Eighteen percent of 
the 38 items having a negro principal 
source were given page-one treatment, 
as compared with 35% of the 370 
items from white sources. However, 
stories emanating from Negro and white 
pressure groups (e.g., NAACP and 
white citizens’ councils) fared exactly 
the same with respect to page-one 
“play”: 13%, in both cases. Pressure- 
group stories, from either side, had a 
hard time “making” the front page. 


STEREOTYPES AND “LABELS OF 
PRIMARY POTENCY” 


From the results of empirical stu- 
dies '° of stereotypes of racial and ethnic 
groups, the author prepared a catalogue 
of stereotypes *! of the American Ne- 


* Principal-source tabulations are not reported 
in Table 1. The usual criterion for “principal” 
source was proportion of total text space. Where 
two or more sources were allotted approximately 
equal amounts of space, “lead” and headline em- 
phasis were considered. (Rho for source and 
principal-source frequencies in the nine main cat- 
egories was .90.) 


% See, for example, B. Bettelheim and M. Jano- 
witz, Dynamics of Prejudice (New York: Harper 
1950), p. 45; Kimball Young, An Introductory 
Sociology (New York: American Book Co., 
1934), pp. 158-68, 424ff.; and D. Katz and K. W. 
Braly, “Racial S of 100 Co! Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 28: 280-90 (1933). 


The categories: (1) Physical attributes and 
activities—(a) Negroes are sloppy, dirty, filthy, 
carry disease; (b) smell bad, have a body odor; 
(c) are physically strong; (d) are prodigious sex- 
ually, sexually overdeveloped, sex fiends, nympho- 
maniacs, “wolves.” (2) Intellectual attributes— 
(a) Negroes are ignorant, uninformed; (b) are 
unintelligent, dull, stupid; (c) have musical tal- 
ent, musical interests; (d) are superstitious. (3) 
Personality attributes—(a) Negroes are lazy; (b) 
are of low character, immoral, dishonest, not 
trustworthy; (c) are happy-go-lucky, joyful; (d) 
are “pushy,” over-assertive, trying to “take over” 
from whites; (e) are emotional, volatile, easily 
aroused to anger. (4) Religiosity—(a) Negroes 
are faithful, good Christians; (b) are re 
fanatics. These are characteristics which 
been atributed to Negroes by aubject In socio 
psychological studies of stereotypes and 

prejudice. 


gro for use in testing the hypothesis 
that few stereotypic references would 
occur in news items about segregation. 
It was hypothesized that pro-integration 
news sources would draw upon these 
concepts only in an effort to refute 
“positive” use of unfavorable stereo- 
types, and that many pro-segregation 
leaders would regard the unfavorable 
stereotypes as less acceptable than pre- 
sentations stressing alleged impractical- 
ity of “mixed” schools. (That editorial 
restraint may have been a factor in sup- 
pression of such symbols is suggested 
by the fact that stereotypic references 
were entirely absent from editorials but 
were present in published letters.) 

Of the 408 news items from daily 
and Sunday newspapers, only 21 con- 
tained direct or indirect presentations of 
these stereotypes, and in this content 
only five of the stereotypes were repre- 
sented. The items were scattered through 
several issues of eight papers. 

The most frequently occurring stereo- 
typic presentation was one germane to 
the desegregation issue—the claim that 
Negroes are less intelligent than whites. 
This argument was presented in 16 of 
the 21 items. For every three statements 
discrediting Negro intelligence, there 
was one statement in denial of the ster- 
eotyped view. Eight news stories in- 
cluded ascription of ignorance to color- 
ed people, and seven contained refer- 
ence to dirtiness or disease. There were 
seven items in which Negroes were de- 
scribed as of low character, and in two 
news stories they were portrayed as 
over-assertive or “pushy.” 

Although there were few references 
to specific stereotypes of the American 
Negro in the content which was studied, 
there was frequent use of terms which 
identified Negroes by race. A “label of 
primary potency,” like “Negro,” identi- 
fies the individual as a class member 
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and presumably conjures up images as- 
sociated with whatever stereotypes the 
reader has of Negroes. A phrase like 
“Negro taxi driver” or “colored carpen- 
ter,” on the other hand, is less restric- 
tive and seems likely to attenuate the 
primary stereotype response somewhat 
through the effect of other stereotypes 
the reader may have of taxi drivers or 
carpenters. 

As part of the analysis, the author 
tabulated the relative occurrence of 
“qualified” race labels and “labels of 
primary potency”*? in news stories 
dealing with the desegregation issue. (A 
“qualified” label ordinarily is one in 
which the label is used as an adjective 
—e.g., “Negro farmer.”)** The hypoth- 
esis was that the pro-segregation spokes- 
men would be more likely than pro- 
integration news sources to perceive the 
Negro primarily as a Negro rather than 
as an individual for whom race was 
only one attribute. 

There is no one-to-one relationship 
between a person’s beliefs about Ne- 
groes (what some students’* have 
called the cognitive aspect of ethnic at- 
titudes) and his views concerning racial 
segregation. Nevertheless, one major 
study *° indicates that the various com- 


12 Margaret Mead and other social scientists 
have suggested that “primary potency” labels lose 
some of their effect when an additional noun calls 
attention to a classification basis other than race. 
See Allport, op. cit., pp. 170-81. 

%A label was coded as of “qualified” type 
whenever the words “Negro” or “colored” were 
paired with nouns which did more than merely 
concede that Negroes are people. Thus “Negro 
people,” “colored folk,” etc., were coded as “pri- 
mary potency” (noun) labels. “Negro man,” 
“colored boy,” etc., were coded in the same way, 
but pairings with nouns having connotative mean- 
ings beyond sex/age identification (“child,” 
“grandmother,” “tot,” “baby”) were classified as 
“qualified” labels. 

“See, for example, the discussion by John 
Harding, Bernard Kutner, Harold Proshansky and 
Isidor Chein, “Prejudice and Ethnic Relations,” 
Ch. 27, Vol. II, in Gardner Lind’ev (ed.), Hand- 
book of Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954). 

% See D. T. Campbell, The Generality of a So- 
celal Attitude (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
California, 1947). Studies at Cornell have, how- 


ponents of attitude toward specific ra- 
cial groups are highly interrelated, and 
that a person who tends toward stereo- 
typed beliefs about Negroes probably 
will favor segregation (as measured by 
a “social distance” scale). In fact, there 
is some evidence that attitudes toward 
a specific outgroup (like Negroes) may 
be more highly intercorrelated than eth- 
nic attitudes in general (attitudes to- 
ward different outgroups.)** Insofar as 
such an interrelationship holds, we would 
expect pro-segregation news sources to 
make more use (unconsciously) of the 
“primary potency” labels, even though 
they might avoid direct reference to 
stereotypes of the Negro in their presen- 
tations. 

Two contrastive groups of news items 
were selected for analysis—those from 
pro-integration sources and those from 
pro-segregation sources. The analysis 
was further restricted to stories with a 
single mews source. Each of the 88 
items in this subsample had a single 
source who was an advocate of segre- 
gation or integration. As was predicted, 
the “primary potency” label was more 
frequent in the pro-segregation content 
(71%) than in the pro-integration ma- 
terial (60%). 

Non-independence of the label usages 
within individual items precluded the 
usual test for the significance of the 
difference of the above percentages, so 
each item was classified as including/ 
not including at least some “qualified” 
references. Sixty-eight percent of the 57 
pro-integration, single-source items con- 
tained one or more references to Ne- 


ever, yielded three types of Guttman scale which 
do not “scale” into one another: Stereotyping, 
affective tone (like/dislike), and acceptance/re- 
jection of various types of personal interaction 
(Suchman, op. cit., p. 179). 


18 Some researchers have, of course, found evi- 
“ethnoce 


dence for a mtrism” or intoler- 
ance factor. The classic study is T. W. Adorno, 
et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: 
Harper, 1950). 
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groes which were not “straight” race 
labels, whereas similar references were 
included in only 32% of the 31 single- 
source, pro-segregation items. When the 
analysis is restricted to items from white 
sources (on the assumption that Ne- 
groes may be particularly reluctant to 
speak of themselves merely as Negroes), 
the percentages change to 72 and 32 
(based on N’s of 32 and 31). Both of 
these differences (chi-square values, 
df=1, are 10.64 and 9.91) are signifi- 
cant at the .01 level—the first at near 
the .001 level (required chi-square is 
10.83). 

The reader may wonder about the 
role of the newspaperman in all this. 
Was it the news source who used the 
labels, or the newspaperman? The evi- 
dence strongly suggests that it was the 
news source. Those news stories having 
a single pro- or anti-segregation source 
generally were based on formal state- 
ments by the sources, on speeches which 
the sources made, or on news releases 
issued by individuals or organizations. 
One-sixth of the labels were in direct- 
quote form, in print. All the rest ap- 
peared, at least, to be in the language 
of the source. The material came from 
a variety of sources and appeared in a 
variety of papers. There is no evidence 
in the content to support the possibility 
that there was any systematic bias 
whereby reporters assigned to cover 
pro-integration content tended them- 
selves to use more “qualified” labels 
than did reporters assigned to handle 
pro-segregation stories. Actually, most 
papers printed roughly comparable 
numbers of the two types of story, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that most 
reporters had some experience writing 
both types of item. 


HOW THE PAPERS VARIED 


What a newspaper prints is a func- 
tion of many factors. The events which 


“make” the news, the material which is 
channeled to the paper by wire services 
and by other news sources, and the 
pressures for publicity exerted by or- 
ganized groups are examples of influ- 
ences over which the paper has little, if 
any, control. How a given story is 
“played” is also dependent on the news 
judgment of one or more editors and 
upon the context provided by the other 
news of the day. Sometimes a newsman 
may be subject to policy pressures from 
within the newspaper organization, and 
inevitably his news gathering and news 
treatment are affected by his own ex- 
perience, his own associations, his own 
beliefs, attitudes and values. 


Given this complex of influences, at- 
tempts to draw inferences concerning 
the intent of an editor or his staff from 
content are always hazardous and some- 
times unfair. There may be valid situa- 
tional factors which would “explain” 
many of the paper-to-paper differences 
found in the treatment of desegregation- 
related news. Because of this, most of 
the differences which are described here 
are presented without reference to the 
names of the papers involved. 


At the beginning of the present study, 
the author attempted to set up—on the 
basis of commonly held values in the 
newspaper profession—a list of objec- 
tive, easily quantifiable variables which 
might be related to how well a news- 
paper was discharging its responsibility 
to the public in dealing with the de- 
segregation issue. An “all other things 
being equal” phrase might well precede 
each of the formulations. 


1. The desegregation controversy is 
one of the “biggest stories” to arise in 
the South in many years. “All other 
things being equal,” the proportion of 
available news space devoted to this 
subject might constitute one index of 
adequacy of performance. Some observ- 
ers have sternly criticized Southern pa- 
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pers for their inattention to this “big 
story.” 

2. Similarly, many editors would 
agree that so crucial an issue ought to 
receive substantial attention on the edi- 
torial pages of newspapers through edi- 
torials, special features and interpretive 
articles, and letters columns. In the ab- 
sence of “special” explanatory circum- 
stances, a Southern daily which kept its 
editorial page bare of references to the 
desegregation issue probably would be 
doing a less adequate public service job 
than papers which devoted considerable 
space to the question. 

3. Given the importance of the issue 
in the South, it might be argued that the 
prominence with which desegregation- 
related news is displayed could index 
adequacy of performance. 

4. Strong partisans of segregated 
schools may disagree at this point, but 
it can be argued that since the pro-inte- 
gration viewpoint is a minority position 
in the South, the degree to which this 
side of the controversy is given a full 
hearing is a partial index of adequacy 
of performance. That is, the Southern 
editor who strives for fairness and ob- 
jectivity probably will print more mate- 
rial from pro-integration sources than 
will his less fair-minded colleagues. 

5. Critics of Southern newspapers 
have attacked them for their alleged 
failure to print news dealing with the 
actual planning and accomplishment of 
desegregation. Inasmuch as such stories, 
when available, provide a more round- 
ed picture of the desegregation prob- 
lem than would otherwise be available, 
the relative volume of such material 
used by a paper may be another indica- 
tor of the degree to which the issue is 
given the full coverage it deserves. 
Similarly, the fullness with which out- 
of-state desegregation news is reported 
may be relevant. 

6. Since most desegregation-related 
news stories have involved partisan as- 
sertions by someone, it seems possible 
that the editor who seeks fairness and 
balance in his news presentation may be 
more prone than others to publish sto- 
ries which have multiple sources. 


In the analysis, the author was pri- 
marily interested in (a) how much var- 


iation there was from paper to paper 
on these measures, and (b) interrela- 
tionships of these possible indicator- 
variables (i.e., did papers which were 
“high” on one tend to be “high” on 
the others?). 

Variation patterns. Perhaps the most 
striking aspect of newspaper attention 
to the desegregation issue in the papers 
studied was the degree of inattention. 
Of the eight newspapers studied for 
both months, only the Delta Democrat- 
Times devoted as much as 1% of its 
news space (1.5%, exactly) to the de- 
segregation issue. The figure for the 
New York Times (with its huge “news- 
hole”) was .4%, which was larger than 
the percentages for two of the Southern 
newspapers which were studied. The 
mean space percentage for the Southern 
papers was .6% in February and .9% 
in April, or .7% for the two months. 
In terms of items, the modal pattern 
was about two desegregation-related 
news stories every three days. Only 
one paper published an average of one 
relevant item per day. 

There was considerable variation in 
the display prominence *” given desegre- 
gation-related news in the eight papers. 
The percentage of desegregation items 
given front-page “play” in the papers 
studied for both months ranged from 
8 to 58, with the mean and median 
at 35. 

A four-category system was used to 
describe content direction in news 
stories: Pro-integration, pro-gradualism 
in integration, pro-segregation and “neu- 


The original classification scheme for oa | 
prominence was as follows: Page one above 

page one below fold, inside above fold, inside be- 
low fold. An index or “score” for display 


was 
computed by ery Bay | weights of 0, 1, 
2, 3 to the four ¢ ince the pa: 


percentage figures ranked the eight pa ~ y ™ 
same order as the index (rho = Poe, B, p<.l), 
the former was adopted as the basic display meas- 
ure. A front/back-half-of-paper classification was 
discarded because of the problem of second-sec- 
tion front pages. 
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tral.” These categories were applied in 
two ways: (1) Individual space totals 
for each category were computed for 
each item, and (2) each item (as a 
unit) was coded for “principal direc- 
tion.” 18 

Because of the belief that relative 
size of the pro-integration category 
might be a useful index of adequacy 
of desegregation news coverage in the 
South, the pro-integration values were 
taken as the principal measure of dif- 
ferential treatment of the issue (in 
terms of direction) by the papers which 
were studied. It was in this category, 
incidentally, that the papers varied most 
among themselves. 

Mean values for the space categories 
(over all eight papers) were as follows: 


Pro-integration 
Pro-segregation 
Pro-gradualism 
“Neutral” content 


The space percentages ** for the pro- 
integration category ranged, by news- 
papers, from 17% to 48%. In the four 
North Carolina dailies, the range was 
from 17% to 29%. Ranges across the 
eight papers in the pro-gradualism, pro- 
segregation and “neutral” classifications 
were, respectively, 6% to 20%, 16% 
to 36%, and 19% to 36%. 


4% A set of written instructions defined the cat- 
egories. Content from a clearly partisan source 
(e.g.. NAACP, white citizens’ councils) was 


gration, but not immediately. Example: A church 
group which advocated integration but urged that 
local conditions be taken into account in deter- 
mining when integration should take place. 
“Neutral” content included non-directional back: 


rection was space allocation. In cases where two 
or more “direction” categories were approximate- 
ly equal in size, coders resolved the difficulty by 
reference to headline and “lead” emphasis. 

1 Based on the 4,431 column inches of desegre- 
gation-relevant news content in the eight dailies 
studied for the two-month period. The mean item 
length for the 330 items was 13 inches. 


With the New York Times excluded 
from the calculations,”° the figures be- 
come: 


Pro-integration 
Pro-segregation 
Pro-gradualism 
“Neutral” content 


There was no paper in which the pro- 
segregation space totals exceeded the 
combined pro-integration and pro-grad- 
ualism totals. In terms of space alloca- 
tions to the sides in the controversy, 
the over-all “picture” seemed to be one 
of balanced presentation, with the pa- 
pers varying mainly in the degree to 
which their columns included unquali- 
fied advocacy of compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s May 17, 1954, deci- 
sion. Correlation of the space and prin- 
cipal-direction measures was rho=1.00 
for the eight papers studied for two 
months. 

How did content with different direc- 
tion vary in display prominence? The 
pro-integration news story (in general, 
a story based on statements by a pro- 
integration source) was given page-one 
display less frequently than were pro- 
segregation stories. Fifteen percent of 
the pro-integration items included in 
the entire daily-paper study appeared on 
page one, as compared with 42% of 
the pro-segregation stories. Page-one 
percentages for the gradualism and neu- 
tral categories were, respectively, 53 
and 22. The major “play,” then, went 
to the proponents of actual (but not 
immediate) integration. 

As a possible indicator of adequacy 
of performance, publication of news 
about achieved or planned integration 
obviously is most meaningful with re- 
spect to papers published in states which 


* Over-all figures for all Southern 
studied (including those studied for a single 
month or Sunday issues oy were pro-integra- 


tion 21%, pro-segrepation 30% » pro-gradualism 
12%, 
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are in comparable positions or stages 
insofar as compliance with the Supreme 
Court ruling is concerned. In a study 
covering a longer time period or a larg- 
er group of newspapers, the non-com- 
parability problem could be avoided by 
examining the relative incidence (by 
papers) of stories of this type which 
were out-of-state in origin. As might 
be expected, maximum attention to 
achieved or planned integration in the 
present study was found in the two 
papers published in states in which ac- 
tion leading toward integration was al- 
ready underway. Such content made up 
60% and 35%, respectively, of the se- 
gregation-related news content in the 
St. Louis and Baltimore papers. For 
the North Carolina papers the percen- 
tages ranged from 15 to 26. 

News items were classified as local, 
instate and outstate to provide indices 
of the relative attention given these dif- 
ferent types of desegregation news. The 
local and instate totals, however, do not 
permit meaningful comparisons from 
paper to paper. A paper published in a 
state capital would use as “local,” news 
material which in others would be “in- 
state,” and so on. Similarly, it seemed 
inappropriate to use as a measure of 
attention to out-of-state news of de- 
segregation, the proportion such news 
constituted of all desegregation-related 
news printed by a given paper. Obvious- 
ly an editor who gave searching atten- 
tion to news in this field in his own 
state would by virtue of that attention 
cut the proportion of desegregation 
news made up of out-of-state content. 
Consequently the measure which was 
used was simply the number of out-of- 
state stories published, weighted inverse- 
ly by the average “news hole” or total 
space available in the paper. These “ad- 
justed” item totals ranged from 10 to 
63, the latter figure being that for the 


Delta Democrat-Times, whose editor 
attended mightily to the issue of de- 
segregation during the period studied. 
The North Carolina maximum was 35. 

Another variable which was hypothe- 
sized as having possible merit as an in- 
dicator of adequate coverage of desegre- 
gation news was the proportion of de- 
segregation stories which had multiple 
rather than single sources. The percen- 
tage for all 408 stories which were 
studied was 41. For the eight dailies 
studied through the two one-month 
periods, the figure was 42. Percentages 
for the individual papers ranged from 
30 to 82, but for six of the ten papers 
studied for one month or longer the 
values were clustered in the 30-40 per- 
cent range.”? 

Only 13 (or 3%) of the 408 de- 
segregation-related news items in daily 
papers were illustrated, and seven of 
these illustrations appeared in a single 
newspaper. The pictures included news 


service photos of Southern-state lawyers 
who appeared before the Supreme 
Court, a photograph of North Caro- 


lina’s assistant attorney-general and 
members of his family seated on steps 
of the Supreme Court building in Wash- 
ington, a local picture of North Carolina 
Negro teachers registering for a meeting 
of their state association, a picture of a 
pro-segregation state legislator, a Negro 
school dedication photograph, and pic- 
tures of white Southerners attending 
meetings at which the desegregation 
question was discussed. 

Only 6% of the items studied in- 


*Two measures were used for this variable: 
(1) The proportion of all relevant (desegrega- 
tion-related) items in which some mention was 
made of planned or achieved integration, and 
(2) the proportion of all relevant items which 
dealt principally with such news. Both measures 
ranked the papers similarly (rho = .98 for the 
eight papers, p<.01) but the former is reported 
here because it required one instead of two 
coding decisions and thus offered less room for 
coder error. 
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cluded any mention of intergroup dis- 
cussion anywhere, either as an accomp- 
lished fact or as a proposed action. This 
figure does not include the items (7% 
of total) describing court appearances 
by both Negro and white attorneys. 
Interrelationships of the variables. 
Most of the intercorrelations (rho) of 
the indicator variables discussed above 
were small. Only two were significant 
at the .05 level, and one of these was 
negative.?? By chance, we would have 
expected one rank r in the matrix of 21 
to be as large as these. Some of the co- 
efficients did seem to suggest the possi- 
bility that the direction assumed as 
“correct” for some of the indicators 
may have been in error. Papers which 
were high in percentage of news space 
devoted to the desegregation issue tend- 
ed to be low in pro-integration content. 
And papers which ranked high in the 
presentation of desegregation-related 
news on page one were low in the 
amount of space given over to pro- 
integration content. Inclusion of news 
about accomplished or projected de- 
segregation was negatively related to 
proportion of space devoted to the issue 
but positively related to the amount of 
pro-integration content printed. 


EDITORIAL PAGE TREATMENT 


Attention, direction. The eight daily 
newspapers studied for both one-month 
periods published a total of 38 editor- 
ials, 36 letters, and 15 miscellaneous 
editorial-page features dealing with the 
desegregation issue. Nine of the 38 edi- 
torials, 14 of the 36 letters and 3 of the 
15 features appeared in one North Car- 
olina newspaper, whereas another daily 
published in a nearby city printed only 
one editorial, one editorial page feature 
and no letters on the desegregation 


2 Rho space/accomplished-projected segregation 
was —.86; rho pro-integration/accomplished-pro- 
jected integration was .86. 


question during the same time period. 
The rank-difference correlation between 
newspage attention (percent of total 
space devoted to desegregation-related 
news) and editorial-page space ** allo- 
cated to desegregation-related content 
was .71. 

Only four of the papers took an iden- 
tifiable editorial stand on the desegre- 
gation question in the issues studied. 
There was no apparent relationship (in 
these four cases) between position and 
treatment of desegregation-related news. 
Most editorials dealt with specific legis- 
lation proposals or with the problems 
faced by the Supreme Court in April. 
Letters generally were exhortations eith- 
er to resist or accept integration, mainly 
the former. In terms of “direction,” the 
distribution of letters and editorials was 
as follows: 

Editorials—pro-segregation 4, pro- 
integration 5, pro-gradualism 10, neu- 
tral 19. 

Letters—pro-segregation 14, pro-inte- 
gration 15, pro-gradualism 1, neutral 
6. 

Citations of authority. In the edi- 
torials and letters, what kinds of argu- 
ments pro/anti-segregation were associ- 
ated with what kinds of “authority”? 
Table 2 shows the results of an a pos- 
teriori classification scheme derived 
from the arguments themselves. Anti- 
segregation and pro-gradualism cate- 
gories have been combined. 

The table is based on the papers 
studied for two months, plus six addi- 
tional letters and one additional edi- 
torial appearing in papers studied for 
only a single month. 

Clearly government officialdom was 


*% This %/space comparison is reasonable, in- 
asmuch as the amount of editorial-page space 
available in a newspaper varies little from day to 
day and not a great deal by paper. The New 
York Times was excluded from these calculations 
because of its atypically large “newshole” and 
the fact it is not a Southern newspaper. 
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TABLE 2 
Authority Cited in Editorials and Letters to Editor 
EDITORIALS 


Anti- 
Segreg. Neutral 





LETTERS 
Anti- 


Category (Total) Pro- 
Segreg. Segreg. 


Pro- 
Segreg. 


Neutral 


Government officials 4 
Religious authority 1 
“Natural Law” 3 
Pressure groups 1 
Legal/judicial authority 

Communications media 1 
“Factual” authority 

Miscellaneous 1 


Totals 11 


10 8 
1 


1 
3 
2 


2 | WwWUWaNK Ww 


17 10 


(N = 89 = no. of citations.) 





the most popular source of arguments 
used by editorial writers who adhered 
to either cause. More than half their 
citations were of what a governor or 
other official had said. Among the letter 
writers, however, only the pro-segrega- 
tion folk leaned on such authority. 
Religious authority (“. . . the Bible 
says,” “Christian principles,” etc.) was 
used mainly by the letter writers, with 
both sides “quoting Scripture” to docu- 
ment their position. 

A third type of resource for pro- 
segregation spokesmen was what the 
present author has called “natural law.” 
Arguments carried unqualified and un- 
amplified references to “natural law,” 
“logic,” “common sense” and so on. 
Legal/judicial authority was of course 
cited in anti-segregation content, and 
anti-segregation letter writers also tend- 
ed to make use of “factual” authority: 
“Statistics show,” “the facts,” “public 
opinion polls.” 

“Miscellaneous” authorities ranged 
from Abraham Lincoln (as a foe of in- 
tegration) to Wordsworth to Aristotle 
to Arthur Brisbane to “democratic prin- 
ciples”! 

The letter-writers. Just as the profes- 
sional educator failed to make himself 
heard in the news columns, so it was in 


the case of letters. No letter by a person 
who could be identified as an educator 
was published, and no letter-writer cited 
any comment made or stand taken by 
an educator. Who were the letter writ- 
ers? Of the 42 letters published both 
in the dailies studied through both 
months and by the additional papers for 
which only a one-month sequence was 
available, 31 were written by men and 
11 by women. Only five were identifi- 
able (from internal evidence) as from 
Negroes. One of these urged continued 
segregation in the public schools. 
Stereotypes. Stereotypic presentations 
of the Negro were made only in the let- 
ters, never in the editorials studied. 
However, one-sixth of the letters con- 
tained references to stereotypes included 
in the list used for coding. One pro- 
integration, Negro letter writer set up 
(as “straw men” to attack) the stereo- 
types of the Negro as unintelligent, ig- 
norant and dirty. He used positively the 
stereotype of the Negro as physically 
strong. Other pro-integration letter writ- 
ers pointed to the religiosity of the 
Negro and (in one case) denied that he 
is Over-assertive. Pro-segregation letters 
included one in which sexual prowess 
and low moral character were ascribed 
to Negroes, and another imputing ignor- 
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ance and low intellectual capacity. The 
Negro author of a pro-segregation letter 
denied that members of his race are 
Over-assertive or lazy. 

Counts were made of the incidence 
of “primary potency” and “qualified” 
race labels in letters and editorials, it 
having been hypothesized that the pri- 
mary labels would occur (a) more fre- 
quently in letters than in editorials and 
(b) more frequently in pro-segregation 
content than in pro-integration content. 
It turned out that a surprisingly large 
number of letter and editorial writers 
were able to discuss the desegregation 
question without any direct mention of 
Negroes. This was true of half the edi- 
torials and one-fourth of the letters. 
Thirty-five percent of the clearly pro- 
segregation items omitted mention of 
Negroes, as compared with 27% of the 
pro-integration items. 

As for the relative use of “primary” 
and “qualified” labels, the sample data 
provided suggestive but statistically non- 
significant support for hypotheses (a) 
and (b). Twenty-seven percent of the 
75 labels occurring in editorials were of 
the “qualified” type, whereas only 20% 
of the 113 labels in letters were “quali- 
fied.” Seventy percent of the 44 labels 
in clearly pro-integration letters and 
editorials were of the “primary po- 
tency” type, as compared with 77% of 
the 47 labels in the pro-segregation edi- 
torials and letters. 


NON-DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Five of the 11 North Carolina non- 
dailies in the sample published no news 
items relating to desegregation during 
the two months which were studied. 
Of the 13 stories which were published 
in the remaining six papers, seven con- 
sisted principally of content favorable to 
continued segregation, two were ex- 
tremely pro-integration, and the remain- 
ing four were “balanced” items based 


on materials from news sources favor- 
ing and opposing integration. The only 
illustration used was a picture of a co- 
founder of a white segregationist citi- 
zens’ group. 

Two of the five papers which carried 
editorial page comment on the segrega- 
tion question published no news items 
having to do with segregation. Two of 
the editorials and local editorial columns 
called for continued segregation, where- 
as seven others either praised a “wait- 
and-see” approach on the part of the 
state legislature or urged that the Su- 
preme Court allow the South more time 
to deal with the problem. None of the 
non-dailies published any letters about 
segregation in the issues studied. 


RELIABILITY 


Most of the coding was done by a 
mature graduate student who, as a 
Southerner with “liberal” views on seg- 
regation, seemed unlikely to project any 
serious biases on the content. Other 
coders, however, were chosen with a 
view to heterogeneity of attitude. No 
coder was aware of the hypotheses in 
the study. Recoding (for reliability 
checks) was limited to those category 
sets which seemed most susceptible to 
inter-coder variation. Most category 
groups (e.g., noun/adjective use of 
“Negro,” instate/outstate news, page 
position) represented objective descrip- 
tive data subject only to clerical error. 
A few errors of this kind were found 
and corrected through a systematic au- 
dit of coding. 

The list of news sources was long 
(23 classes) and tedious, if not difficult, 
to apply. A second coder (also a gradu- 
ate student) reclassified by “principal 
source” all news items in one month’s 
“run” of two daily papers chosen be- 
cause their source heterogeneity approx- 
imated that of the entire sample. “Prin- 
cipal sources” were recoded because this 
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classification necessitated two or more 
coding decisions per item. The experi- 
enced and relatively inexperienced cod- 
ers agreed upon 82% of the 49 items. 
More than half the disagreements were 
on classification of organizations in the 
three pressure-group categories. Other 
disagreements involved measurement 
error in deciding principal source by the 
space allocation criterion. 

A second set of categories which 
seemed to require checking was the 
catalogue of stereotypes. Coding, here, 
was of the occurrence of statements or 
arguments which described or typified 
Negroes as possessing characteristics on 
the list. A second coder whose views on 
race relations differed somewhat from 
those of the first coder recoded (with- 
out knowledge of the basis for assign- 
ment of items) the following: (a) all 
21 items in which the first coder had 
identified stereotypic references and (b) 
a sample of 21 additional items origi- 
nally coded as not containing stereotype 
references. 


The second coder “found” stereotypic 
presentation in two of the (b) items, 
i.e., on what was originally coded as 
non-relevant material there was 90% 
agreement. In the 21 items coded origi- 
nally as including stereotypic references, 
the two coders ranked the stereotypes, 
by frequency of presentation, in exactly 
the same order. There were seven dis- 
agreements in 40 coding decisions in- 
volving presence/absence of specific 
stereotypes. Three of these disagree- 
ments merely involved the question 
whether content allusions to Negroes as 
having low intelligence also involved an 
imputation of ignorance. 

Additional recoding was carried out 
with respect to the “principal-direction” 
categories. In the first test, a check was 
made on the value of written definitions 
of the four categories. This was accom- 


plished by having a second and third 
coder classify all 408 items as to “prin- 
cipal direction” on the basis of a simple, 
oral explanation of the category system. 
(The recoding task was split equally be- 
tween Coder 2 and Coder 3.) This pro- 
cedure resulted in 69% agreement be- 
tween the original coder and “check” 
coders. The expected chance agreement 
(based on the products of the marginals 
in a contingency table) was 36%. 
Scott’s “pi” coefficient is .52, where “pi” 
is defined as the ratio of the actual 
difference between obtained and chance 
agreement to the maximum difference.* 
Of the coding disagreements in this test, 
72% were instances in which the 
“check” coders classified as “neutral” 
material which the original coder had 
placed in one of the other categories. 
(“Errors” in the two directions were 
approximately equal in number.) 

In the second test, a fourth coder was 
provided with the written definitions and 
was given practice in applying the cate- 
gories. After this training he coded a 
“new set” of materials which consisted 
of the 125 items on which there was 
inter-coder disagreement in the original 
check. There was 59% agreement with 
the original coder. Of the 51 items on 
which there was disagreement in the 
first and final coding, 38 were misclas- 
sified by the fourth coder through an 
error in interpretation of instructions 
whereby non-relevant content (material 
not related to segregation) was “count- 
ed” in coding the direction as “neutral.” 


* William A. Scott, “Reliability of Content 
Analysis: the Case of Nominal Scale Coding,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 19: 321-25 (Fall 1955). 
Scott’s coefficient, which varies from zero to one, 
takes account of the number of categories and 
the degree to which they are used. Scott’s for- 
mula for expected chance agreement involves 
squaring over-all marginal proportions, under the 
assumption that two coders’ epee of using 
any One category are equal. the present exam- 
ple, the expected value was obtained from the 
contingency table marginals—i.e., the actual use 
of the categories in the two codings. 
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DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


This report deals with an exploratory 
study of desegregation-related news and 
editorial-page content in eight daily 
newspapers studied for two one-month 
periods, two dailies examined for a one- 
month period, and three papers for 
which Sunday issues only were avail- 
able. In addition, the inquiry involved a 
probability sample of 11 North Caro- 
lina non-daily newspapers. 

The study had two objectives. One 
was to test hypotheses concerning atten- 
tion to the desegregation issue, the prob- 
able sources of desegregation-related 
news, the presence/absence of stereo- 
type references in relevant content, and 
the types of “race labeling” which 
would be used by pro-and anti-integra- 
tion spokesmen. The author also sought 
data on inter-paper variation on meas- 
ures having to do with treatment of de- 
segregation news. 

A second objective of the study was 
to define, use and test classification 
variables which were sufficiently objec- 
tive in nature to minimize reliability 
problems. Recoding and subsequent re- 
liability assessments were made in the 
case of those category systems which 
seemed most subject, potentially, to 
error, or concerning which coders re- 
ported difficulty in making decisions. As 
part of the experimentation with meas- 
urement procedures, comparability 
checks were made on findings obtained 
by simple and more complex measures. 


Findings included the following: 
1. Negroes (apart from lawyers and 


pressure-group leaders) and _ public 
school teachers rarely functioned as 
news sources, even though these two 
groups will be greatly affected by the 
outcome of the desegregation contro- 
versy. Teachers, in fact, were heard only 
through their professional organizations. 
The content data provides suggestive 


support for the hypothesis (not actually 
testable through content analysis) that 
members of these two groups may have 
been kept silent by social pressures. 


Stories from Negro sources appeared 
on the front page only half as frequently 
as items from white sources, but this 
advantage disappeared when news from 
pressure groups (pro- or anti-integra- 
tion) was examined. Most of the pro- 
integration content came from white 
sources. 

2. News content contained few ref- 
erences to stereotypes of the American 
Negro, and such references were com- 
pletely missing from editorials. Letter- 
writers, on the other hand, made some 
use of stereotypic ideas. Content 
data supported the hypothesis that pro- 
integration news sources would make 
more use of “qualified” (i.e., modified) 
race labels than would the proponents 
of segregation, who would tend to per- 
ceive the Negro as a Negro rather than 
as an individual who could also be 
classified on some basis other than race. 

3. When content was classified by 
“direction,” space allocations in the 12 
Southern newspapers included in the 
study were as follows: Pro-integration 
27%, pro-gradualism 12%, pro-segre- 
gation 30%, neutral 31%. The com- 
bined pro-integration and pro-gradual- 
ism space totals for all but one news- 
paper exceeded the pro-segregation to- 
tal. In that one instance they equaled 
it. (The reader will recall that all mater- 
ial overtly favoring integration, but not 
immediate integration, was coded as 
pro-gradualism. ) 

Items whose content was principally 
pro-gradualism received more front- 
page display (53%) than any other 
classification. Fifteen percent of the 
pro-integration items, 42% of the pro- 
segregation stories and 22% of the 
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“neutral” items in the entire daily-paper 
study appeared on page one. 

4. Classification of items by “princi- 
pal direction” and detailed intra-item 
breakdowns of content direction ranked 
the papers in the same way. Similarly, 
a page-position index of news display 
resulted in a ranking almost identical 
with that provided by the percentage of 
segregation items given page-one treat- 
ment. 

5. There was a fair amount of atten- 
tion (within the over-all treatment of 
desegregation mews) to projected or 
accomplished desegregation. Items con- 
taining this type of information account- 
ed for one-seventh to one-fourth of the 
desegregation-related news carried in 
the North Carolina papers, where such 
news necessarily had to be of out-of- 
state origin. 


6. There was no consistent pattern 
of intercorrelation in the rankings of the 
papers by the variables which were hy- 
pothesized as indicators of adequate 


treatment of the desegregation issue, 
and the number of “significant” correla- 
tions (at the .05 level) did not exceed 
the number one would expect in such a 
matrix by chance. 

7. There was much more variation in 
editorial-page attention to the desegre- 
gation issue than in newspage attention. 
This was expectable, in that it is more 
difficult for an editor to ignore events 
than it is for him to ignore the oppor- 
tunity to discuss them editorially. The 
daily paper which gave the most news- 
page attention to the issue was also the 
one which devoted the most editorial- 
page space to desegregation. Editorial 
and newspage attention were positively 
correlated. Only four papers took a 
stand on the desegregation question in 
the issues studied. 

8. Analysis of the “authority” given 
by letter-writers and editorialists indi- 


cated a tendency on the part of editorial 
writers to cite government officialdom. 
Letter writers “quoted Scripture” to sup- 
port both positions (pro- and anti-inte- 
gration). Pro-segregation letter writers 
referred to “natural law,” “logic,” “com- 
mon sense” and similar authority, 
whereas pro-integration writers relied 
more upon “the facts,” “statistics,” 
“public opinion polls” and similar ref- 
erences. No letter which could be iden- 
tified as by an educator was published 
in any of the papers studied, and no 
letter writer cited an educator as an 
authority for any of his statements. 


9. Five of the eleven non-dailies pub- 
lished no news items about desegrega- 
tion during either one-month period. 
There was little editorial comment on 
desegregation in the non-dailies and 
none of them published any letters 
about the issue during the time period 
studied. 


The study covered a time period 
when desegregation was “in the news” 
and several of the papers which were 
selected have a reputation for excep- 
tional thoroughness and fairness in 
general news coverage. In spite of these 
factors, the desegregation question re- 
ceived surprisingly little attention in 
most of these papers. 

Although there was an apparent ten- 
dency to “downplay” news from pres- 
sure-group sources (whether pro-segre- 
gation or pro-integration), there was no 
contrastive development, generally, in 
the form of staff-originated stories de- 
signed either to delve into the issue or 
to “background” it. Instead, most of the 
papers seemed to be making gingerly 
use of what was offered them, without 
any real effort on their own part to 
provide affirmative coverage of a major 
continuing story. There were excep- 
tions, but this was the general pattern 
in the papers studied. 











Some Comments on Arbitration 
In the Newspaper Industry 


BY HOWARD J. 


BROWN* 


Arbitration has emerged as an important force in settling labor 
disputes in the newspaper business, particularly during the past 
five years. The author analyzes the reasons for arbitration’s 
growth and indicates its advantages as well as its shortcomings 
as a procedure in union-publisher relations. 





VP BECAUSE THE PRINTING TRADES 
were among the first organized in this 
country, it is only natural that they 
would investigate the advantages of ar- 
bitration early in their history. Resolu- 
tions recommending arbitration were 
adopted at a printing craft convention 
85 years ago. Voluntary arbitration 
through the offices of a neutral third 
party has enjoyed some measure of 
acceptance ever since. 

At this writing, use of arbitration 
seems to be on the ascent, though sev- 
eral crafts are not favorably disposed 
toward this method of settling disputes. 
Some unions, such as the Pressmen, em- 
brace it with enthusiasm. But regardless 
of the degree of its endorsement, arbi- 
tration in some form appears in more 
than 90% of all newspaper labor con- 
tracts. While general policy is laid down 


*Howard J. Brown is associated with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleveland News. 
He holds degrees from Princeton University, the 
Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the School of Business, Western Re- 
serve University. He has been a foreign corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Sun-Times. 

This article stems from his detailed study, “An 
Outline of Arbitration in the Newspaper EBusi- 
ness.”” Mr. Brown has endeavored to steer a mid- 
dle course between management and labor, but 
would be quick to admit that he is inspecting 
this controversial subject “through management’s 
spectacles.” 
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by the international, locals often deter- 
mine the extent and intensity of its use. 

Arbitration is not used to settle all 
disputes, although its area of sway is 
growing. Where matters of contract in- 
terpretation, such as manning, wages, 
discharge and holidays are at stake, 
arbitration is often summoned. But 
when subjects relating to union security 
are in contention, arbitration sometimes 
yields to force. Both unions and man- 
agement are understandably reluctant to 
allow a third party or panel to discard 
hard-won gains that challenge basic doc- 
trine. 

Before examining the anatomy of ar- 
bitration, an appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved may derive from a brief 
review of the realities of newspaper 
economics that bear on the subject. 


PERSISTENT REALITIES 

The newspaper industry is highly un- 
ionized and, Taft-Hartley to the con- 
trary, the closed shop prevails through 
mutual convenience. Newspaper unions, 
which occasionally number more than 
20 in a single plant, are among the old- 
est in the nation and are considered by 
many to be among the most responsible. 
Though factionalism and jurisdictional 
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disputes sometimes arise, newspaper un- 
ions frequently join forces to attain 
economic goals. 

On occasion, all newspaper crafts 
have respected the picket lines of a 
single union on strike. At other times, 
publication has ceased when one or 
more unions, whose skills were critical, 
refused to work. As a result, a relatively 
small segment of employees have tem- 
porarily controlled the destinies of a 
city’s newspapers. The threat of such a 
consequence has encouraged reconsider- 
ation of arbitration by both sides as a 
means of settling the issues. 


A persistent trend which has affected 
collective bargaining and eventually ar- 
bitration has been the decline in the 
number of daily newspapers through 
consolidations and suspensions. A prime 
factor impelling this trend as well as the 
concentration of newspapers in larger 
centers is the fact that newspaper pro- 
duction potential tends to evolve into 


an industry of decreasing unit costs. As 
circulation increases, man-hour require- 
ments do not rise proportionately. This 
trend is further reinforced by the cost, 
immobility and sporadic use of the equip- 
ment required to attain these econo- 
mies.* 


To protect himself against the ma- 
chine, the worker, through his union, 
has constructed rigid rules to govern its 
use. Yet this search for security has, at 
times, been self-defeating. For, by in- 
creasing costs, the drive for security has 
sometimes accelerated the development 
of machines that reduce manpower 
needs. (This tendency has been more 
of a wish than a reality in newspaper 
publishing.) Because the sparse me- 
chanical improvements developed in the 
newspaper industry during the last 50 


1Harry A. Millis, How Collective Bargaining 
Works, Chai 2, by Robert K. Burns, * 
Newspapers” (Twentieth Century Fund, 1942). 


years have been inhibited in part by 
organized labor from yielding their ulti- 
mate benefits, increases in wages and 
fringe benefits have not usually been 
accompanied by proportionate increases 
in productivity. When combined with 
the rise in prices of raw materials, espe- 
cially newsprint, these pressures have 
increased costs faster than revenues. 
Greater income from circulation and 
advertising have only partially spanned 
the gap. These facts bristle at every 
bargaining table and often boil at arbi- 
trations. 

Many considerations beyond labor 
mold the present form of newspaper 
publishing. Not least among these has 
been the relative complacency of pub- 
lishers until lately to invest funds col- 
lectively to develop new methods of 
production. The romantic roar of the 
presses has been stirring music to man- 
agement for generations. But this ma- 
chinery is almost as obsolete as 
dynamite bombs in the atomic age. In 
newspaper publishing, progress has been 
a turtle. But can a publisher, who has 
invested millions in equipment, be re- 
buked for his unwillingness to scrap 
machinery in favor of new equipment 
that will not necessarily decrease his 
manning costs and might precipitate 
jurisdictional disputes? And while new 
machinery may reduce man-hour re- 
quirements or overtime, the publisher 
will doubtless be urged to share a sub- 
stantial portion of the benefits of in- 
creased productivity at the next bargain- 
ing or arbitration session. 

Newspaper crafts enjoy some of the 
highest wages and benefits in American 
industry today. (Wages account for 
about 55% of newspaper expenses.) 
Why do the newspaper crafts continue 
to enjoy this bounty without attendant 
increases in productivity and under con- 
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ditions in which costs threaten to sur- 
pass revenues? 

The perishable nature of the product 
partially explains this contradiction. 
Each day an entirely new product is 
manufactured. Its life expectancy is but 
a few hours. News cannot be stored like 
cars, diamonds or plasma. To miss one 
day of publication is to surrender a 
fragment of the publisher’s intangible 
franchise with reader and advertiser. He 
is also reluctant to lose revenues that 
are being hotly pursued by rising ex- 
penses. For these reasons publishers 
abhor disruptions of publication and 
have subsequently become advocates of 
arbitration as a strike preventative. One 
observer epitomized the problem when 
he stated that the newspaper business 
has been too poor to sustain strikes, but 
sufficiently prosperous to enable pub- 
lishers to absorb the increases imposed 
by unfavorable arbitration awards. 


ARBITRATION AND NEWSPAPERS 


Arbitration is the seventh veil of col- 
lective bargaining. It is the last resort 
before the exposure of bare power. Its 
effects for both unions and management 
have often been salutary. In many in- 
stances, unions have gained betterments 
through arbitration without loss of face 
or funds. Arbitration, moreover, tends 
to foster a conciliatory attitude among 
the crafts and publishers. Both have 
come to realize that where an obligation 
to arbitrate exists, they begin their nego- 
tiations with the secure knowledge that 
any differences not settled at the bar- 
gaining table will be resolved through 
the arbitration machinery. When crown- 
ed with this romantic, if somewhat un- 
realistic halo, the parties come to realize 
that even if the results are not satisfac- 
tory, they are usually just. 

The obligation to arbitrate also serves 
as a built-in backstop preventing negoti- 
ations from reaching extremes. Both 


sides leave the bargaining table with 
some appreciation of the stabilizing 
force that arbitration often exerts in 
union-management relationships. It has 
made unions more responsible. It has 
made management more receptive. 

Nor does the existence of an agree- 
ment necessarily mean that the parties 
will resort to arbitration. There is no 
apparent relationship between the num- 
ber of agreements to arbitrate and the 
number of arbitration cases. Indeed, sta- 
tistics support the conclusion that as 
unions and publishers mature in their 
appreciation of arbitration, its use tends 
to diminish. This is particularly true 
where provisions for arbitration are of 
a general nature. In agreements that spe- 
cifically delineate the confines of arbi- 
tration, it assumes an overtone of ex- 
pediency that often denies its most bene- 
ficial effects. It has been found, for ex- 
ample, that while the Pressmen submit 
practically all matters to arbitration, 
they have less frequent recourse to this 
procedure than those printing crafts 
which circumscribe the areas of its ap- 
plicability. 

Arbitration has advantages. It ex- 
ponents point to its simplicity, flexi- 
bility, speed and economy. They com- 
pare its sometime jet speed to the mule 
train gait of judicial review. They state 
that arbitration avoids legalisms and en- 
courages informality while, at the same 
time, its decisions enjoy legal sanction. 
Arbitration spares tempers. When ada- 
mant opinions prevail on both sides of 
the bargaining table and neither side 
can gracefully retreat from stated goals, 
arbitration becomes a convenient safety 
valve. It fosters a sense of security 
shared by both publisher and employee 
who realize that work will not be inter- 
rupted by strikes triggered by whim or 
wrath. For its advocates, arbitration re- 
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sembles God; its virtues are infinite and 
its rewards are great. 

Publishers have at least as much to 
gain from arbitration as unions. Because 
any one of the unions that have organ- 
ized the industry can cause a disruption 
of the whole operation by striking, man- 
agement has at times been the high priest 
at arbitration’s altar. Publishers have al- 
so sought arbitration when they wanted 
to make a point of a certain issue within 
the margins of antagonism, but without 
crossing the strike line. Management has 
occasionally used arbitration to bolster 
the authority of the foreman, to stress 


safety regulations, to prove a preroga- 
tive, etc. 


Yet the disadvantages of arbitration 
are also impressive. Unions have found 
that the threat of a strike frequently 
yields more gratifying results than arbi- 
tration’s sweet reason. Because pub- 
lishers loathe strikes, they will bend 
over backwards, occasionally stretching 


to an uneconomic posture, to avoid a 
work stoppage. Treading on this weak- 
ness, union leadership finds little bene- 
fit in sitting down like a lamb at the 
arbitration table, when being a wolf 
prepared to strike will better satisfy 
the membership’s appetite. Some unions 
have used the threat of interference 
with union laws as a reason for their 
unwillingness to sign arbitration agree- 
ments. Yet over a 53-year period of 
International Arbitration Agreements 
with the Pressmen’s Union, internal 
laws have not been a subject of arbi- 
tration. 


Other disadvantages include unwar- 
ranted costs, delays, unsatisfactory a- 
wards and unqualified arbiters. Publish- 
ers often balk at the inflexibility of the 
five-year Pressmen’s International Arbi- 
tration Agreement when they can obtain 
substantially the same results on an ad 
hoc basis. 


QUARTERLY 


Arbitration can be overdone. Instead 
of pursuing the rocky road of negotia- 
tion and responsibility for their deci- 
sions, some parties develop the easy 
habit of “passing the buck” to the ar- 
biter. His decision often becomes an 
anesthetic, relieving the painful experi- 
ence of collective bargaining. One of the 
most flagrant abuses of arbitration oc- 
curs when both sides know what is right 
and what the outcome will be, but in- 
sist on performing the whole ritual fol- 
lowed by a verbose award which the 
arbiter feels obliged to write in order to 
justify his fee. 

Neither publisher nor union, more- 
over, is anxious to concede at the arbi- 
tration table demands which were a- 
borted at the collective bargaining table. 
Arbitration is at its worst when used to 
achieve an end that should have been 
reached by negotiation. 

Some publishers feel that there should 
be limits set on what is arbitrable. 
Profits and bonuses are still manage- 
ment’s concern. At the moment, pen- 
sions are on the periphery seeking space 
on the arbitration table. It would be 
rather paradoxical if those unions that 
have consistently avoided arbitration in 
favor of more militant methods should 
succeed in negotiating pensions while 
the unions that have submitted to arbi- 
tration should be denied this benefit be- 
cause pensions are not arbitrable. 

One student of arbitration neatly 
summarized the problem to the writer 
when he confided that “Arbitration isn’t 
much good. But it prevents strikes. Both 
sides lose a strike. Both sides lose in 
arbitration. But both sides lose less.” 


Newspaper arbitration reaches its full- 
est fruition in the International Arbitra- 
tration Agreement between the Press- 
men and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the oldest of its kind 
in the country. That the Pressmen have 
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TABLE | 


Case Breakdown by Crafts from 1939 to April 1956 
(Compiled by the Special Standing Committee of the ANPA) 





Inter- 
pretive 
Disputes 


Interim 
Opening 


Dis- 
charge 


Per- 
centage 


23.5 
19.4 
7.9 
2.1 
8.5 
5.2 
29.4 
4.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Total 





16 58 26 122 
15 46 7 101 
14 9 2 41 
5 5 11 
11 15 5 44 
3 17 ey 27 
42 64 33 153 
9 5 21 


115 
22.1 


219 74 
42.1 14.2 


520 





rarely resorted to strikes is a tribute to 
arbitration and to the Agreement. 
Arbitration has certain limitations, 
expressed and implied. Over the years, 
the crafts have usually refrained from 
demands to inspect a newspaper’s books 
if the publisher pleads inability to pay. 


Matters relating to union security in 
general and the closed shop in particu- 
lar are rarely subject to arbitration. 
Neither side will permit itself to be “ar- 
bitrated into arbitration.” Other prece- 
dents and tacit agreements are men- 
tioned below. 

The mechanics of newspaper arbitra- 
tion do not differ markedly from arbi- 
tration procedures in other industries. 
The costs are split by the union and the 
publisher. Each side is ordinarily repre- 
sented on the panel by three persons 
and an impartial chairman who gener- 
ally casts the deciding vote. Certain 
chairmen, who have developed an un- 
derstanding of newspaper labor prob- 
lems, are repeatedly asked to sit in 
judgment. 

The Special Standing Committee 
(SSC) of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association (ANPA) has 
divided arbitrations into two four main 


categories. Table 1 is an analysis of the 
520 cases catalogued from 1939 to 
April 1956. 

This table indicates that interpretive 
disputes are twice as numerous as any 
other category and that the Guild and 
the Typographers account for almost 
53% of all arbitrations. Since 1951, 
the percentage of interpretive disputes 
has increased appreciably while dis- 
charge awards have also shown some 
gains. 

A somewhat different breakdown ob- 
tains as concerns contract provisions for 
arbitration. Of the 913 contracts re- 
viewed by the SSC, 44% made provi- 
sion for the arbitration of interpretive 
disputes and 30% contained agreements 
to submit discharge disputes to a third 
party. Arbitration of new contract and 
interim opening disputes was agreed 
to in approximately 12% of these con- 
tracts. Local provision for arbitration 
of some kind is found in more than 
90% of the contracts on file with the 
SSC. Indeed, arbitration is sufficiently 
entrenched in the industry that it is 
frequently resorted to by mutual con- 
sent when negotiation or conciliation 
fail, even though no previous provision 
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has been made for its use. Internationals 
often encourage arbitration when settle- 
ment seems unlikely. Since the inter- 
national controls strike funds, its rec- 
ommendation to arbitrate is tantamount 
to a mandate. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
larger the community, the greater the 
number of cases reported. Although 
clinching statistics are not available, it 
is reasonable to state that publishers 
have “won” more arbitrations than the 
unions. If complete figures were avail- 
able, they might not be meaningful 
since “both sides win when they arbi- 
trate” and because they fail to consider 
the “quality” of an individual case or 
issue. Nor are split decisions uncommon 
in newspaper arbitrations, especially 
where wages are involved. It is quite re- 
vealing to read a review of the same 
case published in an ANPA report and 
in a union periodical. Both are likely 
to elicit triumph from the same decision. 

At least four reasons contribute to 
management’s preponderance of favor- 
able decisions. First, publishers can us- 
ually afford to be represented by more 
capable counsel. They also have the 
funds for research. Their arguments 


tend, therefore, to be somewhat more 
factual than the pleas of their counter- 
parts. Since most arbiters have a legal 
or academic background, they are re- 
ceptive to such appeals. Second, man- 
agement can act without reference to 
an electorate. Third, there is a tendency 
for publishers to resort to arbitration 
only when strongly convinced that their 
claim is in the right. Finally, unions are 
inclined to bet on the long shots. But 
regardless of the party that emerges 
from a session with broader smiles, 
newspaper arbitration seems to be grow- 
ing as a means of settling disagreements 
as witnessed by Table 2. 

Although the decline in newspaper 
strikes since 1945 can be statistically 
correlated with an increase in arbitra- 
tion, the writer hesitates to suggest a 
strong casual relationship between the 
two. More revealing than the figures in 
Table 2 is the 10-year record in Table 
3. It shows more strikes than arbitra- 
tions until 1950. In that year the trend 
was reversed. During the first five years, 
there were 149 strikes and 132 awards. 
During the last five years there were 
43 strikes and 261 awards. In the earli- 
er ratio, strikes predominated. Now it 


TABLE 2 


ANPA Arbitration Awards, 1947-1954* 
(April 27, 1956—Convention Bulletin No. 3, P. 21) 





UNION 1947 1948 1949 


1950 


1951 =1952 1953 1954 1955 





Typographical ... 
Pressmen 
Stereotypers 
Photo-Engravers .. 
ITU Mailers 

IMU Mailers 


6 10 12 18 
8 13 
1 2 
2 
2 9 
2 2 
23 17 
16 19 


66 80 
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*Compiled by the Special Standing Committee of the ANPA. 
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is approximately 9 to 1 for arbitration. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were 61 strikes from 1950 to 1955. 
This means that there were 19 more 
recorded arbitration cases in 1955 than 
the total number of strikes in the last 
six years. In the opinion of arbitration’s 
advocates, this bespeaks a growing ma- 
turity on the part of both management 
and labor. It also indicates that arbi- 
tration’s base is widening as more sub- 
jects come within its jurisdiction. But 
closer inspection reveals that the in- 
crease in arbitration is more apparent 
than real. Approximately one-fifth of 
the total for 1954, for example, repre- 
sents a series of relatively inconsequen- 
tial arbitrations that involved the News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers’ Union of 
New York City and vicinity. The Guild 
has also contributed to this growth 
through a number of minor cases, for 
this union tends to submit controversies 
to arbitration in instances where other 
unions would be inclined to seek a set- 
tlement outside this procedure. 

Other reasons for this increase in- 
clude the persistent efforts on the part 
of the SSC to encourage publisher ac- 
ceptance of arbitration as a means of 
avoiding disputes. It also reflects the 
resulting willingness of publishers to re- 
port their arbitrations to the SSC. None- 
theless, many arbitrations are not re- 
ported due to neglect, indifference or 
out of respect for the wishes of one of 
the parties. 


SIGNIFICANT AWARDS 


The writer was dependent on the ex- 
perience of others in determining the 
subjects, and the awards relating to 
those subjects, which were of greatest 
significance to the newspaper business. 
He is of the opinion, however, that the 
categories selected offer a representative 
sampling. 

1. It is now well established through 


TABLE 3 


Newspaper Strikes and Arbitration 
1946-1955* 
(ANPA Convention Bulletin No. 3, 
p. 22, April 27, 1956) 





Strikes 
Started 


Arbitration 
Awards 


21 
24 
24 
29 
34 
38 
35 
42 
66 
80 


393 


*Compiled by the Special Standing Committee 
of the ANPA. 








arbitration that if one union at a news- 
paper goes on strike, thereby prevent- 
ing publication, the other unions can- 
not reasonably expect compensation 
during the strike. 


2. Many contracts reveal the reced- 
ing periphery of management’s rights. 
Yet, in a number of recent cases, arbi- 
ters have buttressed publishers’ sagging 
prerogatives. Some of these decisions 
uphoid the power of the foreman. They 
‘tate that when disputes arise on the job, 
employees must comply with the orders 
of the foreman until a decision to the 
contrary is reached through the griev- 
ance procedure. 

Management still retains the right to 
schedule hours and shifts most econom- 
ical to the office as long as the terms 
of the contract are observed. Gross neg- 
lect of duty continues as a reason for 
discharge. Although this charge is often 
difficult to establish, failure to meet cer- 
tain production standards is usually 
considered adequate cause. And the 
publisher is still at liberty to select his 
supervisory personnel. 
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3. Many factors must be taken into 
account in determining wages. In news- 
paper arbitrations, local conditions have 
often been the primary consideration. 
This factor has been supplemented on 
occasion by the application of the Toll 
Principle (after Judge Henry V. Toll’s 
decision in the Denver Typographical 
case, 1926) which holds that communi- 
ties of from 75% to 125% of the popu- 
lation of the city under consideration 
may be used for wage comparison pur- 
poses. But wages paid to other crafts in 
the same plant have assumed greater 
importance since that time. 


4. Time studies are gradually creep- 
ing into acceptance in an industry 
fraught with non-productive usages, ar- 
chaic prescripts and antiquated methods 
and machines. Scientific management is 
bound to assert itself since ways must 
be found to increase productivity in a 
business threatened by declining profit 
margins. If the introduction of new 
equipment is met by union resistance, 
jurisdictional bickerings, or the demand 
that more men be employed in equal 
ratio to increases in productivity, no 
savings will avail. A number of awards 
have recognized the importance of time 
studies and scientific method as one 
means of solving some of these prob- 
lems of productivity. 

5. In theory, though not always in 
practice, union members who make in- 
dividual arrangements with management 
do not violate the union contract by so 
doing. This is a particularly sensitive 
issue, for it implies that the company 
can undermine union security by offer- 
ing enticing benefits to employees on an 
individual basis. But in their efforts to 
organize, union leaders have been quick 
to argue that union membership does 
not deprive an employee of the right to 
improve his situation by bargaining with 
his employer providing he does not de- 


press his condition below certain stand- 
ards. In a recent award, the arbiter rea- 
soned that the individuals involved vol- 
untarily entered into dealership con- 
tracts and that the management was not 
motivated by a desire to weaken their 
union or escape from its contractual 
obligations.* It is somewhat paradoxical 
to note that management in this ins- 
tance was providing an opportunity for 
its circulation men to earn substantially 
more than their present jobs promised 
and that the union, whose aim was to 
benefit its membership, opposed the 
plan. 


6. The “erosion theory” usually re- 
fers to limitations on the basis for wage 
increases which have occurred since the 
last meeting of minds. This is particu- 
larly pertinent to interim openings. The 
traditional arguments from the union 
point of view have been ability to pay, 
linage, circulation and profit increases, 
comparable wages, decline of costs, 
inter- and intra- plant inequities, cost 
of living, working conditions, increased 
productivity, wage patterns and mainte- 
nance of differentials. Of course, “gen- 
eral economic conditions” and the pros- 
perity of the industry also came into 
play. Management, to be sure, avails 
itself of this opportunity to summon the 
same arguments in reverse as counter- 
proposals. Among recent newspaper 
awards, no reigning precedent apply- 
ing to the erosion theory seems to have 
emerged. 


7. Despite continuing inroads into 
their traditional preserves, publishers 
have maintained that “all time belongs 
to the office.” They have stood firm in 
their insistence that the working time 
of an employee and the manner in 
which he operates and maintains equip- 


ANPA, Special Committee 
Oct. 19, 1954, NO. 5400, 633, and eae 
1955, No. 5484, p. 41. 
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ment is subject solely to management’s 
discretion. A number of cases substanti- 
ate this assertion within certain limita- 
tions. Management may legitimately in- 
sist on the performance of even menial 
or undesirable chores —e.g., cleaning 
presses or changing press blankets, 
when employees are not otherwise en- 
gaged. This principle also extends to 
emergency overtime, to running Sunday 
supplements and to printing circulars 
between regular press runs (“time with- 
in time”). 

8. In arbitration, as in law, it is na- 
tural to allow the past to influence the 
present. Occasionally, however, time, 
temper and circumstance invalidate 


stare decisis. Perhaps one of arbitra- 
tion’s most desirable characteristics is 
its capacity to either embrace or repudi- 
ate the past in the light of facts, the 
contract and the intentions of the par- 
ties. But precedent is still a power. 


9. Both management and labor have 
respected the principle that offers in 
conciliation are not admissible as evi- 
dence. This premise is entirely reason- 
able. Failure to abide would encourage 
both sides to submit propositions in the 
extreme as a preface to arbitration. 
Without this principle, negotiations 
might degenerate into meaningless driv- 
el with each side charting a private 
sector of “blue sky.” 


10. The question of arbitrability will 
never be answered. As negotiations 
encompass wider fields, arbitration is 
likely to follow suit. Even the subject 
of arbitrability has been arbitrated. In 
the newspaper business, the only con- 
stant guide has been the International 
Agreement. At various times, however, 
“gentlemen’s agreements” have enforced 
the non-arbitrability of certain subjects. 


11. Contracts are sometimes confus- 
ing documents and, as a result, arbiters 


are occasionally asked to interpret them. 
However tempting it may be, neither 
the arbiter nor any other outside party 
has the authority to alter a contract. 
And, as in matters of law, specific con- 
tract clauses take precedent over gen- 
eral provisions covering the same sub- 
ject regardless of apparent inconsisten- 
cies. 


12. “Bogus” has been known to pro- 
voke fury on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table. But over the years it has been 
reduced to a mild irritant to which both 
sides have become reconciled. Yet, for 
management it is a form of feather- 
bedding and a relic that reduces pro- 
ductivity. For the typographers, it is 
a pillar in their structure of security. 
It is legal, wasteful, and likely to be 
with us for many years. Several recent 
awards hold that local linage in mat or 
metal form qualifies for resetting. 


13. Arbitration has been accepted as 
an. appendage of the courts. It reduces 
overcrowded court dockets and avoids 
legalisms that may impair the adminis- 
tration of justice. Judges generally ap- 
prove of it and encourage its use. 


14. Publishers assert that labor, by 
peering into company books, has not 
only invaded their private chambers, 
but has practically run off with the bed- 
spread. Yet an impressive list of arbi- 
trations and court rulings encourage 
labor’s insistence that it has a right to 
information on wages, merit increases, 
etc., which management considers con- 
fidential. This problem has reached the 
paradoxical point where management 
seems forced to defend the rights of the 
individual against the union which re- 
presents him when the employee does 
not wish his salary revealed to the 
union. A Supreme Court decision has 
upheld union contentions that this in- 
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formation must be revealed when 
deemed essential to bargaining in good 
faith.* 


ATTITUDES TOWARD ARBITRATION 


In an effort to present a balanced sur- 
vey of the subject, letters were sent to 
the major newspaper crafts seeking their 
opinions about and attitudes towards 
arbitration. Only one union failed to re- 
spond. A review of the correspondence 
reveals the gamut of arbitration’s ac- 
ceptance from enthusiastic endorsement 
by the Pressmen through skeptical sanc- 
tion by the Guild, grudging recourse by 
the Typographers and complete aver- 
sion by the Stereotypers. As one might 
expect, there is a positive relationship 
between the degree of acceptance and 
the extent to which the internationals 
are willing to share expenses or provide 
assistance. This correlation continues as 
concerns attitudes toward arbiters and 
even to opinions regarding the import- 
ance of arbitration in the future. 

1. International Typographical Un- 
ion. Although the ITU pioneered in ar- 
bitration, it has not been as receptive to 
arbitration in recent years as formerly. 
This union believes that some forms of 
arbitration tend to reduce its independ- 
ence and that they compromise the 
gains won through collective bargaining 
and the ultimate threat of strikes but- 
tressed by economic strength. The ITU 
has expressed particular dissatisfaction 
with the choice of arbiters who are un- 
informed about printing procedures and 
are likely to “split the difference”. Since 
its treasury has been depleted by strikes 
and unrewarding ventures into news- 


* By refusing review of a case involving the 
New Orleans Item and the Guild, the Supreme 
Court, on October 10, 1955, left standing the rul- 
ing of the Fifth Circuit Court. As a result, the 
Item was forced to disclose all wage information 
necessary for the “policing” of the collective bar- 

ining agreement. On November 19, 1956, the 

upreme Court again refused to review the same 
case. 


paper publishing in monopoly commun- 
ities, it has become somewhat more 
amenable to arbitration of late. 


Most ITU contracts contain provi- 
sions for the arbitration of disputes in- 
volving contract interpretation. But any 
steps toward arbitration of major mat- 
ters, including new contracts, must re- 
ceive prior approval of the Executive 
Council. Disagreements relating to va- 
cations, wage reductions and length of 
the working day are rarely resolved by 
arbitration. 

To make certain that arbitration is 
not used to delay a settlement or to pre- 
vent agreement, the Executive Coun- 
cil is authorized to release the local 
from its obligation to arbitrate. For all 
practical purposes, however, this au- 
thority tends to become a device where- 
by new contract arbitration commit- 
ments can be abrogated. 

The ITU entertains little hope for the 
future of arbitration based on its un- 
satisfactory experience. 

2. The Pressmen. They are advocates 
of arbitration. This procedure has be- 
come an entrenched tradition. The In- 
ternational Agreement and the Code of 
Procedure have become models for un- 
ions in other industries to emulate. 
There is reason to believe that the 
Pressmen’s leaders, though themselves 
convinced of arbitration’s worth, must 
continually sell its advantages to their 
membership. They provide all assistance 
requested in the form of statistical in- 
formation, counsel, expert witnesses, 
etc. The Pressmen express satisfaction 
with most decisions and believe that 
arbitration will become more important 
in labor-management deliberations in 
the future. 

3. The Engravers. At various con- 
ventions this union, as well as the 
Mailers, have directed their Executive 
Councils to investigate the feasibility 
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of arbitration agreements with the 
ANPA in the tradition of the Press- 
men’s International Agreement. Noth- 
ing has come of these overtures. Al- 
though the engravers oppose the arbi- 
tration of new contracts, they are not 
averse to the arbitration of lesser mat- 
ters including grievances. They have 
occasionally expressed their disappoint- 
ment with arbiters who were unfamiliar 
with technical processes and shop prac- 
tices. While most local agreements pro- 
vide for arbitration, the international 
occasionally experiences some difficul- 
ties in persuading locals to subscribe to 
this method of settlement. 

4. The Stereotypers. Representatives 
of this union and the ANPA met in 
1945 to devise arbitration machinery. 
The results were not gratifying. Indeed, 
at a subsequent convention the mem- 
bership adopted a proposition prohibit- 
ing new contract arbitration. Local 
parties, if they wish arbitration, may ar- 
range for a separate contract outside 
the wage agreement. Their experience 
with arbitration has been unsatisfactory. 

5. The Guild. This union resorts to 
arbitration “as a last recourse.” Yet the 
Guild has used arbitration more exten- 
sively than any other newspaper union 
in recent years. Locals account for 
more than one-third of reported arbi- 
trations. Half of these cases involve ter- 
mination problems, while the others re- 
late largely to wages and grievances. 
The Guild has not favored new con- 
tract arbitration, although its use as a 
means of settling unresolved grievances 
and wage reopenings has been encour- 
aged and obtains in all but one-sixth 
of the almost 200 contracts outstanding. 

The Guild is one of the few news- 
paper unions that has extensively used 
the services of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. But this union does 
not intend to extend arbitration beyond 


its current confines since it holds that 
substituting arbitration for negotiation 
would augur the abandonment of the 
bargaining process. 

On the whole, the Guild has been 
satisfied with decisions. While locals 
have won a reasonable percentage of 
their awards, lost cases have proven 
valuable since they “underline for the 
membership the shortcomings of their 
contracts and awaken them to the need 
for greater contract protection.” ¢ 

6. The ANPA. It has been a staunch 
advocate of arbitration for the reasons 
advanced earlier in this article. 


CONCLUSION 


Arbitration is as old as argument. In 
the newspaper business, it is still arriv- 
ing. It usually trails collective bar- 
gaining. 

Practically all newspaper labor con- 
tracts provide for arbitration in some 
form. But arbitration is no substitute 
for the battles of the bargaining table. 
Agreements forged on the hard anvil 
of reality and tempered by economic 
weapons have a longer and healthier 
life expectancy. 

Arbitration among newspapers is the 
offspring of an industry that cannot 
gracefully sustain strikes. The product 
cannot be stored. It dies a few hours 
after it is born. This fact is a prime 
reason why arbitration enjoys the sanc- 
tion of management. With costs chasing 
revenues, publishers find it financially 
embarrassing to stop the presses. News- 
paper unions have poached on this pre- 
mise with benefit. Their wages are 
among the nation’s highest. Higher 
wages and newsprint costs in combina- 
tion with heavy overhead and capital 
expenditures unrelieved by correspond- 
ing increases in productivity often com- 
pel management to publish at the price 


* Private correspondence with writer. 
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of further demands. This can go too far. 
Consolidations with attendant reduction 
in employment opportunities have re- 
sulted. Strikes have been provoked. This 
is the point where arbitration rides to 
the rescue. 

Arbitration has impressive advan- 
tages. It softens negotiations, prevents 
extreme stands and serves as a concili- 
ating umbrella over the bargaining 
table. It offers justice without the legal 
entanglements of judicial procedure. It 
is economical, flexible and fast. 

Arbitration’s catalogue of advantages 
would seem to encourage its universal 
endorsement. But such is hardly the 
case. Unsatisfactory awards combined 
with unqualified arbiters deprive this 
procedure of the sanction it may de- 
serve. It also lacks the “body contact” 
of collective bargaining. Neither side 
wants to surrender at the arbitration 
table the hard won gains secured at the 
negotiating table. 

Yet its uses seem to be increasing, 


particularly in the area of interpretive 
disputes. This should not be taken as an 
indication that reason now reigns. It 
merely mirrors the economic temper of 
the times. Strikes are luxuries. Why 
waste them if the same goals can be 
achieved by arbitration? 

In the last 30 years, a body of 
awards have defined the contours of ar- 
bitration. A number of principles, pro- 
cedures and precedents have evolved. 
Some have buttressed management's 
sagging prerogatives. Others have estab- 
lished that in strike situations prevent- 
ing publication, management is not ob- 
ligated to pay those unions that have 
remained on the job. All time still be- 
longs to the office. Local conditions and 
intra-plant inequities remain as points 
of departure in determining wages. 

As for arbitration’s future, one might 
call it the caboose that faithfully fol- 
lows behind the long and sometimes 
jerky track of negotiations. At least it’s 
always there if needed. 





“In 1956 newspapers again carried the major load in the advertising 


campaigns that produce profitable selling in America. The figures for 1956 
aren't available yet but Printers’ Ink Magazine estimates that $9 billion 
were spent in 1955 for all kinds of national and local advertising. Of that 
sum, 34% —about $3 billion was invested in newspaper advertising. 

“Just over one billion dollars went into television advertising, which 
scored the biggest gain of 1955. Magazines reached $723 million and radio 
fell off slightly to $545 million. Direct mail at $1,270,000,000 and other 
advertising—directories, give-away gimmicks, shopping news publications 
—at $1,775,000,000 complete the picture. 

“But once again newspapers are clearly the number one salesman, the 
most powerful selling force in business and industry today, performing a 
tremendous merchandising service that is unparalleled in all communica- 
tions history. And there is every indication that our industry can continue 
in that position. ... 

“Now if newspapers are to move ahead, where should our efforts be con- 
centrated? I'd like to suggest a few areas, and strangely enough they all 
have the same initial letter. Here they are: production, planning, personnel, 
product and promotion.”—OttTo A. SILHA, vice-president and business 


manager, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, at University of Texas newspaper 
seminar. 











A Conceptual Model 
For Communications Research 
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Because it so clearly represents the role of the professional 
journalist in communicating the news, 
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the QUARTERLY pub- 


lishes herewith a revision of an article which has excited exten- 
sive comment since it first appeared. The authors are teachers of 
journalism who have had inter-disciplinary Ph.D. programs. 





@ COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH AND 
theory have blossomed from a variety 
of disciplinary sources in recent years. 
People probing the communications 
area have here focused on theoretical 
issues and there on “practical” con- 
cerns. Thus, one finds today a jungle of 
unrelated concepts and systems of con- 
cepts on the one hand and a mass of 
undigested, often sterile empirical data 
on the other. 

In this paper, we are trying to de- 
velop a single communications model 
which may help to order existing find- 
ings. It also may provide a system of 
concepts which will evoke new and 
interrelated research directions, com- 
pose old theoretical and disciplinary 
differences, and in general bring some 
order out of a chaotic situation. Clearly, 


*This article is drawn from two published by 
these authors in another 1 and has been re- 
vised for yg ON here at got of the 

alcolm S. 

Model for Com- 

.” Audio-Visual Communi- 

cations Review, 3:3-12 (Winter 1955), MacLean 

and Westley, “Research on ‘Fortuitous’ Commu- 

nication: A Review,” same journal, 3:119-137 

os 1955). Mr. Westley is associate professor 

at the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 

2 pa is associate professor of journalism at 
Michigan State University. 
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we do not propose here a full-blown 
theory of mass communications, but 
rather a paradigm or model as a pre- 
liminary orientation to a theoretical 
system. 

Can a simple, parsimonious mode] be 
built capable of drawing together many 
of the existing approaches to mass com- 
munications without serious loss in 
utility? 


FROM FACE-TO-FACE TO MASS 


First, let us look at a simple act of 
communication. Person A _ transmits 
something about an object X to person 
B. Newcomb’ has found this simple 
model of interpersonal communications 
useful in the study of roles and norms. 
He says that, when A communicates to 
B about X, ‘other things being equal) 
systematic ch...ges in the condition of 
the system can be predicted. For ex- 
ample, if B likes A (or, at least, does 
not dislike him), B’s perception of X 
will be more similar to A’s after than 
before the communicative act. 

This model frees one from the limi- 


1 See Theodore M. Newcomb, “An Approach to 
the Study of Communicative Acts,” Psychological 
Review, 60:393-404 (Nov. 1953). 
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Objects of orientation (X: . . 


- Xe) in the sensory field of the receiver (B) are trans- 
mitted directly to him in abstracted form (X: . . 


. Xs) after a process of selection from 


among all Xs, such selection being based at least in part on the needs and problems of 
B. Some or all are transmitted in more than one sense (Xsm, for example). 


tations of either the personality or social 
systems as such. Can it serve as a guide 
to both face-to-face and mass commun- 
ications? Need the extension from the 
simple communicative act to the mass 
communicative act destroy its system 
character? 

Two basic distinctions between face- 
to-face and mass communications are 
suggested: Face-to-face communication 
involves more sense modalities. It also 
provides immediate “feedback”—that is, 
information from B back to A about 
the changed condition of B. In other 
words, more senses (and kinds of stim- 
uli) can come into play in the person- 
person act than in any «ther situation. 
Thus, B has a “cross-modality” check. 
He can clear impressions he gets 
through one sense with those he gets 
through another. And 4 has the advan- 
tage of learning B’s response almost 
immediately — for instance, “message 
received.” 

Mass communications, then, differ 
from face-to-face communications to 
the extent that (a) the number of mo- 


dalities tends to be minimized and (b) 
“orientative” feedback is minimized or 
delayed. 

Now for a look at X, which may be 
taken as an “object of orientation.” 
From the standpoint of B, the world 
consists of a confusion of Xs. And these 
Xs may include As. B has within his 
sensory field an infinity of potential Xs. 
He has learned that in order to maxi- 
mize satisfactions and solve security 
problems he must orient toward Xs se- 
lectively. But the mature B, Newcomb 
emphasizes, does not orient toward X 
alone, but tends, in the presence of an 
A, to orient simultaneously toward both 
A and X. This means that he comes to 
orient toward an X not alone on the 
basis of its intrinsic capacity to provide 
satisfactions and help solve problems 
but also with respect to the relationship 
between A and X. This also means that 
A and X relate systematically to B. 

Let us assume that an X is any ob- 
ject (or event) that has characteristics 
capable of being transmitted in some 





FIGURE 2 


The same Xs are selected and abstracted by communicator (A) and transmitted as a 
message (X’) to B, who may or may not have part or all of the Xs in his own sensory 
field (X.»). Either purposively or non-purposively B transmits feedback (fsa) to A. 


abstracted form.? Let us assume further 
that a system* has a need for trans- 
missible messages as a means of orient- 
ing itself in its environment and as a 
means -of securing problem solutions 
and need satisfactions. The significant 
thing is that Xs have stimulus charac- 
teristics that can be responded to in 
the absence of an A. 

For instance, B looks out his window 
and sees flames in the house of his 
neighbor. This event as surely transmits 
information to him as would the shouts 
of his neighbor about the fire. 

With respect to the As and Xs in his 
own immediate sensory field, B is cap- 


2It need hardly be said that what is transmit- 

ted is not the event but an ai from 
converted in some way to transmissible form. We 
indebted to the semanticists for their empha- 
on this point, particularly Wendell Johnson. 
especially his “The Communication Process 
neral Semantic Principles,” in Lyman Bry- 
-), The Communication of Ideas (New 

3 & Bros., 1948). 

choose the general term “system’’ be- 
mean that the B, or “behavioral sys- 
this paradigm, sometimes called the “re- 
” may be an individual (personality sys- 
. smal] (social system). 


S8ages 


able of receiving and acting upon in- 
formation thus transmitted to him and 
must do so if he is to maintain an ade- 
quate orientation to his immediate en- 
vironment. But what of As and Xs rele- 
vant to such orientation but lying out- 
side his immediate reach? If these are 
to impinge on him, there is need for 
another role, which we will call C. 

C is conceived of as one who can (a) 
select the abstractions of object X ap- 
propriate to B’s need satisfactions or 
problem solutions, (b) transform them 
into some form of symbol containing 
meanings shared‘ with B, and finally 
(c) transmit such symbols by means of 
some channel or medium to B. 

The added element C will be recog- 
nized as the “gatekeeper” of Lewin® as 
adapted to mass communications by 


“Psycho 


ence (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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FIGURE 3 
What Xs B receives may be owing to selected abstractions transmitted by a non-purpo- 
sive encoder (C), acting for B and thus extending B’s environment. C’s selections are 
necessarily based in part on feedback (fuc) from B. 


White.® It is also recognizable as the 
“encoder” suggested by Bush’ as an 
adaptation of the encoding process in 
information theory. 

It may be asked why C would choose 
Xs “appropriate” to the requirements of 
B. The answer would appear to be that 
the C role can survive only to the ex- 
tent that this is true. For B is still a 
selector among the offerings of various 
Cs and this means that Cs are in effect 
competitors for the attention of Bs (and 
for that matter competitors with As and 
Xs in B’s immediate field). Cs therefore 
survive as Cs to the extent that they 
satisfy needs for Bs. And Bs, on the 
basis of the most obvious propositions 
of learning theory, will tend to return to 
those Cs which have provided past need 
satisfactions and problem solutions. 

C, then, is capable of serving as an 
agent for B in selecting and transmitting 
information about an X (or an A-X re- 


* David M. White, “The ‘Gate-keeper’: A Study 
in the Selection of News,”’ JouRNaLISM Quar- 
TERLY, 27: 283-90 (Fall 1950). . 


* Chilton R. Bush, The Art of News Communi- 
cation (New York: App 
1934), pp. 1-3. - 


lationship*). He does so by means of 
symbols expressing shared meanings 
about X's through channels that provide 
connection between X and B. And he 
does so in circumstances where such a 
connection is otherwise impossible for 
B. Thus B has a basis for increasing his 
security in the larger environment and 
for gaining increased need satisfactions. 
In other words, the effect of the addition 
of the C role is to. provide B with a 
more extended environment. 

For Newcomb, A and B can only be 
persons. While we have tended to imply 
persons in these roles, it should now be 
made clear that we do not intend to 
confine the model to the level of the in- 
dividual personality. The role of B, for 
instance, may be that of a person, or a 
primary group, or a total social system. 

In stating that any “system” has need 
for transmissible messages as a means of 
orienting itself in its environment, it is 
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FIGURE 4 
The messages C transmits to B (X”) represent his selections from both messages to him 
from As (X’) and C’s selections and abstractions from Xs in his own sensory field 
(Xsc, Xs), which may or may not be Xs in A’s field. Feedback not only moves from B 
to A (fsa) and from B to C (fsc) but also from C to A (fcs). Clearly, in the mass 
communication situation, a large number of Cs receive from a very large number of As 
and transmit to a vastly larger number of Bs, who simultaneously receive from other Cs. 


meant that this statement be applied to 
a person, a primary group, or even a 
social system. Any of these levels can 
be plugged into the role of B. At the 
personality level, B can be the house- 
wife, too busy to rush around the neigh- 
borhood in order to observe the details 
of her surroundings; in such a case the 
C function can be attributed to the 
neighborhood gossip, who observes, se- 
lects, encodes, and transmits a limited 
portion of all possible messages supply- 
ing the information needs of B. At 
something like the primary group level, 
one can think of the relatively isolated 
frontier colony, which posted sentinels 
as Cs to observe and report the condi- 
tion of the environment by means of a 
special code such as a rifle shot and 
greeted eagerly another kind of C, the 
information-bearing circuit rider. At the 
social system level, a national state re- 
quires and maintains an elaborate net- 
work of Cs performing such special in- 
formation functions as that of the diplo- 
matic service. 

It might even be possible that the 


model holds for even “lower” levels 
than that of the personality. For in- 
stance, at the physiological level, it 
would appear that homeostasis® requires 
some sort of “transmission” of “infor- 
mation” with respect to states of parts 
of the body. 

Not only is the model highly general 
with respect to levels, it is highly general 
with respect to kinds of messages. Mes- 
sages can be seen as either purposive or 
non-purposive.*° Other models have 
tended to obscure one or the other. 


*See W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body 
(New York: Norton, 1932). 

The original articles referred to ee. 
and “fortuitous” messages (and feedback). Per- 
haps the latter term was unfortunate, for it ap- 
pears to have been generally misunderstood. Of 
course we do not mean to say “chance” mes- 
sages, for messages are selected (by As, Bs, and 
Cs) on the basis of their utility in providing 
need satisfactions and problem solutions. It is the 
occurrence of the events (Xs) that is ‘“‘fortui- 
tous.” We also wish to emphasize that it is in the 
“role prescriptions,” not in the actual perform- 
ance, that the distinction is made between the 
purposive or “advocacy” characteristic of the A 
role and the non-purposive or “gate-keeper” char- 
acteristic of the C role. A reporter may consci- 

be an advocate in his 
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“PURPOSIVE” OR “NON-PURPOSIVE”? 

A purpose message is one A origi- 
nites for the purpose of modifying B’s 
perception of an X. A non-purposive 
message is one which is transmitted to 
B directly or by means of a C and in 
the absence of any communicator’s in- 
tent to influence him. The absence of a 
communicator’s intent to influence B 
transforms his act into an X. When a 
person says something he hopes will 
reach another person’s ears, he is an A; 
but if he says it without such intent 
and it nevertheless is transmitted to B, 
his act must be conceived of as an X, 
the selectioi. and transmission having 
been performed by a C. The reasons we 
consider this distinction to be crucial 
for mass communications theory will 
be discussed below. 

Messages are transmitted in codes 
(symbol systems). But this model is by 
no means limited to the most obvious 
ones—linguistic systems. In fact, as New- 
comb has already emphasized, the cru- 
cial characteristic is the shared meanings 
associated with symbols. Such symbols 
can take virtually any form, so long as 
and to the extent that there exist shared 
meanings and that they are transmis- 
sible. Such shared meanings surround- 
ing symbols can be either affective or 
cognitive. Language has both affective 
and cognitive elements. Poetry, for in- 
stance, emphasizes the former. This em- 
phasis is, of course, characteristic of all 
the arts. For instance, modern artist A 
in communicating with a series of Bs 
casts his message in a symbol system 
which is shared, even though with only 
a few of them; those Bs who share it or 
part of it will attain satisfaction from 
the communication of an affective state; 


actual “role behaviors,” and treat the size of this 


Newcomb, Social Psychology, especia' 
8, “Social Norms and Common nateten,” ep plor 


those who cannot decode the message 
but attempt to do so will probably be 
frustrated in the attempt and express 
hostility toward the message,"* or the 
communicator, or conceivably even the 
gatekeeper. 

The example above leads into further 
illustration of how the model deals with 
“special publics.” These are illustrated 
by the immense segment of the media 
consisting of trade publications, schol- 
arly journals, hobby and craft media, 
house organs, and the like. These are 
often defined out of the area of mass 
communications, usually on the grounds 
of audience size; and this in spite of the 
fact that some of these special interest 
publications attain circulations in the 
millions. The fact would seem to be that 
these media shade off from the specifi- 
city of the Turkey Grower's Gazette to 
the generality of Holiday, suggesting 
that decisions as to what is “mass” and 
what is not mass must necessarily be 
arbitrary. 

The present model requires no such 
distinction. Our Bs vary in the degree 
to which they share common problems. 
Common problems imply the necessity 
of attaining communication with com- 
mon Xs. Media serving to bring such X's 
to such Bs arise out of the perceptions 
by Cs of the existence of just such a 
need. Special symbol systems are devel- 
oped to maximize transmission. 

It will be noted that we have consist- 
ently referred to both “need satisfac- 
tions” and “problem solutions.” These 
concepts relate directly to the “immed- 
iate” and “delayed” rewards of 
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Schramm"? which seem to us to be pro- 
vocative and potentially fruitful. Build- 
ing on the two-factor learning theory of 
Mowrer,’* Schramm proposed a “reader 
reward” basis for characterizing the con- 
tent of news stories. The correspond- 
ence is, of course, between his “immedi- 
ate reward” and our “need satisfactions” 
and between his “delayed reward” and 
our “problem solutions.” 

FEEDBACK 

Another concept crucial to the model 
is that of “feedback.” In the first place 
it should be clear from the foregoing 
that it is feedback that assures the sys- 
tem character of the ABX (or ABCX) 
relationship. If A is to uiilize his experi- 
ence in influencing B, he must have in- 
formation about any changes in the 
condition of B attributable to his com- 
munications. C is equally concerned 
with effects on B if he is to make rea- 
listic adjustments in his role as B’s 
“agent.” Such As as advertisers facilitate 
feedback by means of elaborate market 
research; public relations men obtain 
feedback by means of public-opinion 
polls and other devices for determining 
the effects of their messages. Such Cs 
as newspaper publishers sponsor reader- 
ship surveys and, more recently, reader 
motivation studies to estimate and pre- 
dict reader response. Radio’s concern 
with “fan mail” and popularity ratings 
is well known. 

Although feedback originates with B 
under most circumstances, it need not 
be assumed that B is necessarily trying 
to communicate back to C or A. When 
he does try to do so, we may think of 
this as purposive feedback. This is the 
case when an angry reader writes a let- 
ter “straightening out” the editor on 


22 Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:259-69 (September 
1949). 

4% 0. H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and Person- 
ality Dynamics (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), 
pp. 222-317. 


some favorite issue. But there are also 
many ways B can feed back without in- 
tending to. These we will call non-pur- 
posive feedback. When a television fan 
decides to try a well-advertised deter- 
gent, his purchase becomes part of the 
data of a market survey, even though he 
may not have intended to let the spon- 
sor know he had won a convert. 
OTHER MODELS 

In the final analysis the worth of 
such a model as this lies in its heuristic 
value. In view of the fact that several 
other models already exist in this field, 
it is reasonable to ask why another is 
necessary. A brief look at some others 
may be in order.** 

Perhaps the most pervasive of existing 
“models” is that of Lasswell: “Who says 
what through what channels to whom 
with what effect”.’* The difficulty here 
is that the model seems to demand the 
presence of a communicator—the who 
—and to imply that his communication 
is a purposive one. It is no accident that 
our model has included the non-purpos- 
ive case, transmitting X's to Bs by the way 
of Cs in the total absence of As. The 
fortuitous origination of a great deal of 
the news material transmitted in all 
media seems to demand a place in the 
model. There is also an unidirectional 
implication in the Lasswellian formula- 
tion that ignores feedback phenomena. 

The information theory-cybernetics 
paradigm ’* has excited some interesting 


4 Several other general models or partial theo- 
ries of the total mass communication process have 
a recently. They include Franklin Fearing, 
“Toward a Psychology of Human Communica- 
tion,” Journal of Personality, 22:71-88 (Septem- 
ber 1953); Wilbur Schramm, “How Communica- 
tion Works,” in Schramm (ed.), The Process and 
Effects of Mass Communications; and George 
Gerbner, “Toward a General Model of Commu- 
nication,” Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
4:171-99 (Summer 1956). 

“Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and 
Function of Communication in Society,” in Bry- 
son, op. cit., pp. 37-51. 

48 See Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, 
The Mathematical Theory of Communication (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1949). 
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theoretical contributions’*’ but would 
appear to have certain drawbacks. It, 
too, appears to require the presence of 
a communicator, although not neces- 
sarily a purposive one. In addition it 
poses all the problems of a “borrowed” 
model. Taylor’s use of the redundancy 
concept'* would appear to be an exam- 
ple of an exact mapping from mass 
communications phenomena to an ele- 
ment in the model. But such precise 
correspondences appear to be rare, and 
mappings become contrived and tenu- 
ous. The model strains common know- 
ledge, for instance, in assuming perfect 
correspondence of symbol systems en- 
coded and decoded.’* 


SUMMARY 


A conceptual model of the total 
communication process has been pre- 
sented in the belief that such a model 
will prove useful in ordering existing 
data in mass communications research, 
point to areas of strength and weakness 
in our knowledge, and stimulate further 
efforts. The model is intended to be 


See especially Bush, op. cit., and Wilbur 
Schramm, “Information Theory and Mass Com- 
munication,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:131-46 
(Spring 1955). 

% Wilson L. Taylor, “‘Cloze Procedure’: A 
New Tool for Measuring Readability,” Journat- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 30:415-33 (Fall 1953). 


“In information theory, the “ensembles” for 
purposes of encoding and decoding are equiva- 
lent. There is no provision for decoding errors as 
such; only “noise” in the channel can produce 
encoder-decoder disagreement. Noise is de as 
random events. Various writers, including Bush, 
op. cit., have suggested distinguishing “channel 
noise” from “semantic noise,” the latter being de- 
fined more or less as decoding errors attributable 
to ensemble differences at the ¢ and de- 
coding stages. The distinction is . of 
course, but this would appear to be a case of 
bending the model to satisfy common sense. It is 
not easy to see how the mathematical relations in 
information theory could survive the incorpora- 
tion of this new concept; such noise must surely 
be systematic and not random, for instance. For a 
more technical treatment of essentially the same 
point, see Lee J. Cronbach, “On the Non-Ra- 
tional Application of Information Measures in 
Psychology,” in Henry Quastler (ed.), Informa- 
tion Theory in Psychology: Problems and Meth- 
ods, pp. 14-25. 


sufficiently general to treat all kinds of 
human communication from two-per- 
son face-to-face interaction to interna- 
tional and intercultural communications. 
It assumes that a minimum number of 
roles and processes are needed in any 
general theory of communications and 
attempts to isolate and tentatively de- 
fine them. It must not be viewed as a 
theory but as a preliminary step to the 
construction of a general theory. 

The principal elements in the model 
are these: 

As (Advocacy roles). This is what is 
usually meant by “the communicator”— 
a personality or social system engaged in 
selecting and transmitting messages pur- 
posively. 

Bs. (Behavioral system roles). This is 
what is usually meant by “the receiver,” 
“the public,” etc.—a personality or so- 
cial system requiring and using com- 
munications about the condition of its 
environment for the satisfaction of its 
needs and solution of its problems. 

Cs. (Channel roles). Often con- 
founded with As, Cs serve as the agents 
of Bs in selecting and transmitting non- 
purposively the information Bs require, 
especially when the information is be- 
yond the immediate reach of B. 

X. The totality of objects and events 
“out there.” X? is these objects and 
events as abstracted into transmissible 
form: “messages” about Xs and A-X 
relationships (such as “opinions”). 

Channels. The means by which Xs 
are moved by way of As and/or Cs to 
Bs. Channels include “gates” manned by 
Cs who in various ways alter messages. 

Encoding. The process by which As 
and Cs transform Xs into X's. Decod- 
ing is the process by which Bs interior- 
ize messages. 

Feedback. The means by which As 
and Cs obtain information about the 
effects of messages on Bs. 











Influence of High School 


Journalism on Choice of Career 
BY CLIFFORD F. 


WEIGLE* 


A survey of a group of California high school advisers shows an 
underestimating of journalism as a career for boys and a pre- 
dominance of girls on publication staffs. Interviews with college 
freshmen who edited high school papers indicate only 10% 
might go into professional journalistic work. 





WP IN| RECENT YEARS NEWSPAPERS 
across the country have been facing an 
increasing shortage of trained young 
men for editorial positions. Journalism 
school undergraduate enrollment has de- 
clined at the same time that schools re- 
port from five to ten calls from pros- 
pective employers for every graduate 
available. 

Some of the reasons that newspapers 
have trouble finding recruits can be sur- 
mised. Expansion of industrial journal- 
ism and public relations has taken men 
who might otherwise be in newspaper 
work. The military service program 
takes many male college graduates “out 
of circulation” for two years, after 
which, according to some placement 
Officers, they tend to go into work offer- 
ing higher initial salaries than does 
newspaper editorial work. The glamour 
of science has drawn an increasing per- 
centage of bright young men into engi- 
neering and allied fields. Erroneous and 
misleading vocational information de- 
scribing journalism as overcrowded and 
underpaid has discouraged some young 
people. Finally, newspapers themselves 
have been behind other industry in de- 


*The author is —— and associate executive 
Department o' 


head, tion and Journal- 
ism, Stanford University. 


veloping adequate personnel procedures 
and in adopting aggressive policies for 
the recruitment of new blood. 

Two studies of certain aspects of high 
school journalism were undertaken by 
the author in the belief that part of the 
shortage of promising journalism majors 
in colleges and universities results from 
conditions that may exist in the second- 
ary school. It has been generally as- 
sumed that many young people choosing 
journalism as a career developed their 
initial interest through experience on 
high school newspapers. Why are fewer 
students—especially boys—coming to 
college intending to prepare for a career 
in journalism? To what degree is high 
school journalism dominated by girls, 
although professional opportunities for 
them are limited? What do high school 
journalism advisers think of journalism 
as a career? 

In the first study, questionnaires were 
sent to high school journalism advisers 
in Central California high schools. The 
second study was of college freshmen 
who had been high school editors. One 
hundred and sixteen advisers returned 
replies sufficiently complete to be tabu- 
lated. This number represented approxi- 
mately half of the schools in the area. 
The schools ranged in overall enroll- 
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ment from 50 students to 2700. The 
median was slightly under 700. Students 
participating in journalism in each 
school ranged in number from 6 to 100, 
with a median of 20. 

Men advisers outnumbered women by 
slightly better than two-to-one: (Men, 
68%; women, 32%). The majority of 
the teachers responding had been advis- 
ers for not more than five years. 
(Table 1) 


TABLE | 


Number of Years Experience as 
Journalism Adviser 








TABLE 2 


Enrollment in Journalism by Sex (Students in 
Journalism class and/or on the Staff 
of the Newspaper) 








Sex Distribution of Journalism Enrollment 





Schools in which girls outnumber 
bo 

Schools in which boys outnumber 
girls 

Schools with equal enrollment of 
boys and girls 





TABLE 4 
Distribution of Editorships by Sex 





Editor is a girl 
Editor is a boy 
Editorship shared by boy and girl... 3 





TABLE 5 
Distribution of Lower Staff Positions by Sex 





Girl Boy 


2nd highest position on staff..73% 27% 
3rd highest position on staff..54 46 
4th highest position on staff..67 33 





In terms of enrollment by sex and 
by major positions held on the paper, 
high school journalism is primarily a 
“women’s world.” Girls comprise 67% 
of journalism enrollment. (Table 2) 
They outnumber boys in journalism in 
85% of the schools. (Table 3) They 
hold more top positions on the school 
papers than their numerical dominance 
would warrant. (Tables 4 and 5) 

(Note in Table 5 that the “third high- 
est position” on the staff is the only one 
in which the percentage of boys exceeds 
their percentage of class enrollment. 
This may be the sports editorship.) 

Girls occupy most of the best jobs on 
the high school papers for other reasons 
in addition to sheer weight of numbers. 
Table 6 shows the degree to which ad- 
visers consider girls in journalism to be 
more dependable, more interested and 
better writers.* 

The advisers are divided in their 
opinions as to whether boys have be- 
come more or less interested in jour- 
nalism in recent years. (Table 7) 

Advisers who have observed a de- 
cline of interest in journalism by boys 
were asked to state what activities had 
replaced journalism. The competing ac- 
tivity mentioned most frequently was 
sports. Other activities listed as taking 
boys away from the school paper ranged 
through most elective classes and clubs. 
A few advisers suggested that boys 


1 The first-year college men interviewed for the 
second of these studies also rated girls as being 
superior to boys in high school journalism: 


TABLE 6a 
Boys’ Rating of Ability and Interest by Sex 


No 
Differ- 


Which sex at high school age: Boy ence 


Girl 





Is more dependable 
Is more interested in 
ism 


9% 0% 21% 


58 26 16 


1 
Has more writing skill 53 31 16 
Has more reporting skill... 43 26 31 
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TABLE 6 
Advisers’ Rating of Ability and Interest by Sex 





Which sex at high school age: 


No 
Boy Difference 





Is more dependable 

Is more interested in journalism 
Has more writing skill 

Has more reporting skill 


7% 30% 
22 18 
12 23 
32 21 





“lack basic writing training”, and prefer 
activities which are “non-writing” or 
which “take less ability and responsi- 
bility.” 

With staffs and classes so dominated 
by girls, one might expect a noticeable 
effeminization of journalism as a high 
school activity. However, 78% of the 
advisers report that there is no evidence 
in their schools that journalism has 
come to be regarded by many boys as 
a “girls’ activity.” The 22% of advisers 
who think there is some evidence of 
journalism being increasingly considered 
a girls’ activity were asked to comment. 
The most frequent suggestion was that 
girls are better at writing skills, hence 
more interested and more capable. Two 
advisers said many boys resented the 
time required for proof reading, copy 
reading, typing and makeup, which they 
regard as secretarial in nature. Another 
adviser said “boys would rather engage 
in sports and politics than write about 
others who do.” Only one adviser 
frankly suggested that “boys consider 
journalism sissy because so many girls 
are in it.” One college freshman made 
a similar comment. Another adviser re- 
ported that boys consider the work sissy 
when a girl is editor, but not when a 
boy is editor. There was some suggestion 
that boys who are the best English stu- 
dents are taking a pre-college program 
that does not leave room for journalism. 


> ANOTHER PHASE OF THE QUESTION- 
naire sought to get some indications of 


TABLE 7 





Boys have become more interested 
in journalism 

Boys have become less interested 
in journalism 

There has been no change in 
recent years 





the high school boys’ attitude toward 
journalism as a career. When advisers 
were asked, “Have you observed that 
fewer boys are considering journalism 
as a profession than they did five years 
ago?,” 76% answered “No,” 24% 
“Yes.” Then advisers who think fewer 
boys are planning to go into journalism 
were asked what are the principal voca- 
tional interests being considered. The re- 
plies emphasized the mushrooming in- 
terest in engineering and other technical 
subjects. “Engineering,” “science,” “ra- 
dio,” “radio and TV,” “aeronautics” 
and similar careers were listed as often 
as all other vocations combined. One 
adviser commented, “only one boy in 
12 years has made a career of jour- 
nalism.” 

These advisers who see fewer boys 
going into journalism were asked if they 
or their school counselors had any ex- 
planation for the shift of interest away 
from journalism. Replies indicated the 
belief that boys are attracted by courses 
offering “glamour and money” and 
“more security and less pressure.” They 
are influenced by the greater publicity 
given other vocations, particularly scien- 
tific fields. So far as journalism is con- 
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TABLE 8 


Ranking of Careers (By Weighted Scores: Highest rank, 5; second place, 4; 
third place, 3; fourth place, 2; fifth place, 1) 





The relative financial Rank of these careers 
rewards available to 
able young men 


Rank as careers 
for men of 
MEDIUM ability 


in the degree of 
SECURITY they offer 





Engineering 
Government work 
Journalism 

Law 


440 
232 
235 
432 
168 


304 
366 
177 
275 
372 


204 
460 
308 
193 
336 





cerned, there is a belief that the starting 
pay is low after four years of college, 
that there is a poor chance of getting 
into journalism, and there are few op- 
portunities for getting to the top. One 
adviser commented that counselors are 
not inclined to boost journalism. An- 
other suggested that college employment 
offices offered better opportunities in 
other fields. Apparently there is some 
“down grading” of journalism as a ca- 
reer even by professional newspapermen 
who address journalism classes. Twenty- 
three percent of the advisers said that 
newspaper men talking to school classes 
“seldom” presented journalism as a de- 
sirable career. 


How do advisers rank journalism as 
a vocation compared to engineering, 
government work, law and teaching? 
Not very high, according to their rank- 
ings based on three different criteria. 
Advisers were asked first to rank the 
five fields of work on the basis of finan- 
cial rewards available to able young 
men. Here engineering and law scored 
almost twice as high as government 
work and journalism. Teaching trailed 
along weakly. When advisers were asked 
to rank careers according to the degree 
of security offered, government work 
and teaching led; law and engineering 
placed in the middle, while journalism 
was least favored. A third criterion was 
a comparison of the fields for young men 
of medium ability. Advisers see govern- 


ment work as best for a boy of medium 
ability, teaching second, journalism 
third, and engineering and law least 
recommended. (Table 8) 

According to replies to two questions, 
advisers tend to underestimate salaries 
paid to experienced reporters and desk- 
men, and to overestimate the difficulty 
encountered by a journalism school grad- 
uate in getting a position. When asked to 
estimate minimum weekly salaries in 
San Francisco, 60% of the advisers esti- 
mated below the minimum scale of 
$126.50, and only 10% estimated too 
high. (Table 9) As to getting a job, 
48% of the men advisers and 66% of 
the women said a graduate of a schoo! 
of journalism could find one only with 
“some difficulty” or with “great diffi- 
culty.” (Table 10) 


> IN THE SECOND STUDY, UNDERTAKEN 
as a sequel to the questioning of ad- 
visers, personal interviews were con- 
ducted with 28 of 32 university fresh- 


TABLE 9 


Advisers’ Estimates of Minimum Weekly 
Salaries on San Francisco Papers for 
Men with 6 Years Experience 





Salary % of Advisers 


$92.40, $106.60 61 
$126.50 29 
$138.70, $145.00 10 
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TABLE 10 
Graduates of Schools of Journalism, Looking for a Job, Are Able to Find One 





Men 
Advisers 


Women All 
Advisers Advisers 





Very easily, easily 
With some, or with great difficulty 


52% 34% 46% 


66 54 





men who had listed editorship of a pub- 
lication as among their high school ac- 
tivities. One third of the students were 
Californians; the others came from 10 
other states. Nine had attended prepar- 
atory schools; 19 had attended public 
high schools. Occupations of all of the 
fathers of the boys were non-journal- 
istic: Sixty percent of the fathers were 
businessmen; 32% were in the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry and 
engineering, and 8% were skilled labor- 
ers. Only 7% of the boys had relatives 
connected with journalism. 


Fourteen percent of the boys had 
edited both the newspaper and the year- 
book during a little more than six se- 
mesters each in high school journalism. 
Sixty-one percent had edited the news- 
paper only, and 14% had edited only 
the yearbook. Each of the boys in these 
two groups had spent not quite four 
semesters in journalism. More than half 
(57%) had been enrolled in a journal- 
ism class for credit. Half had attended 
one or more college and university high 
school press conferences. When asked, 
“How did you happen to start working 
in high school journalism?,” the boys 
most frequently gave a desire to write as 
their reason. (Table 11) 

It could be hypothesized that boys 
who liked to write and who had 
achieved success in high school journal- 
ism would be likely prospects for jour- 
nalistic careers. However, in response 
to the questions, “What is your intended 
major in the University?,” and “What, 
if any, are your plans for a career after 


graduation?,” only 3% indicated an in- 
tention to major in journalism, and 10% 
said they plan to enter journalism after 
graduation. (Table 12) 

Although the percentage planning 
journalistic careers was low, 46% of the 
respondents either were working on uni- 
versity student publications or planned 
to do so. The daily newspaper was the 
publication most frequently mentioned. 

An effort was made to get at some of 
the specific attitudes toward journalism 
as a career. The freshmen were asked 
the rank the five fields of engineering, 
government work, journalism, law and 
teaching on the bases of financial re- 
wards available to able young men, as 
careers for young men of medium abil- 
ity, and by relative security offered. The 
replies indicate the students believe 


TABLE I! 


Reasons for Starting Work in High 
School Journalism 





Interest in writing 


An extracurricular activity that 
looked interesting 


Interest in sports, art, or 
photography 
Asked by adviser to participate 





TABLE 12 


Plans for Career After Graduation 
from University 





Professional (law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, science, teaching) 


Journalism 
Undecided 
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TABLE 13 


Ranking of Careers (By weighted scores: First place 5; second place 4; 
third place, 3; fourth place, 2; fifth place, 1) 





The relative financial Rank of these careers 
rewards available to 
able young man SECURITY they offer 


Rank as careers 
for men of 
MEDIUM ability 


in the degree of 





Engineering 
Government work 


109 68 
77 124 
63 86 
72 40 
99 107 





journalism offers less financial reward 
than any of the careers except teaching. 
They think journalism is better than 
law or engineering for a person of med- 
ium ability, but not so desirable as 
teaching or government work. They 
think journalism offers the least security. 
(Table 13) 

The students’ impressions of journal- 
istic salaries was fairly accurate. Median 
estimate for starting pay on a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper was $75 a _ week. 
(Guild scale was $67.50.) In estimating 
salary for a deskman or reporter with 
six years’ experience, 56% were below 
the actual rate of $126.50, and 33% 
were high. The median estimate was 
$120. 

Fifty-seven percent of the freshmen 
believe it is difficult for a graduate of a 
school of journalism to find a job. 

Where did these students get their 
impressions about journalism as a ca- 
reer? In ranking the importance of dif- 
ferent sources, they put high school ad- 


visers and other teachers at the top; 
book reading and radio-TV low at the 
bottom; and newspaper and magazine 
reading, family, friends and newspaper- 
men in between. (Table 14) 
SUMMARY 

A questionnaire study of 116 journal- 
ism advisers in Central California high 
schools showed that girls outnumber 
boys two-to-one in classes and on news- 
paper staffs, and that advisers believe 
that girls at high school age are more 
dependable, more interested in journal- 
ism, and are better writers. Girls occupy 
more top editorial positions than their 
numerical superiority would justify. 
One third of the advisers think there has 
been in recent years a decline in interest 
in journalism among boys, and 22% 
think high school journalism has come 
to be regarded as a “girls’ activity.” One 
quarter of the advisers believe that 
fewer boys are considering journalism 
as a career. Advisers themselves rate 
journalism far below engineering and 


TABLE 14 
Percentage Given First or Second Place Rank as Most Important Sources 
of Impressions about Journalism as a Career 





High school adviser or other teachers 
Family and friends 

Newspapermen (at school or outside) 
Reading newspapers and magazines 
Reading of fictional or biographical books 


Programs on radio and television, and movies 
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law as offering financial rewards to able 
young men; they rate journalism below 
teaching, government work, law and 
engineering in degree of security of- 
fered; and they rate journalism below 
government work and teaching as a ca- 
reer for boys of medium ability. Advis- 
ers’ opinions of journalism as a career 
seem to be based partly on an under- 
estimate of salaries paid experienced 
newspapermen and an over-estimate of 
the difficulties of finding journalistic 
employment. In the schools reporting, 
men advisers outnumber women ad- 
visers two-to-one. Sixty percent of the 
teachers have been advisers for not 
more than five years. Approximately 
one in five has been an adviser for more 
than ten years. 


A small group of college freshmen 
who had edited high school publications 


were interviewed in an effort to deter- 
mine the degree to which they might 
have been oriented toward careers in 
journalism. It was found that 70% 
were planning non-journalistic careers, 
20% were undecided and 10% thought 
they might go into journalism. The re- 
spondents ranked journalism as defi- 
nitely less desirable in certain respects 
than engineering, law, teaching or gov- 
ernment work. They tend to believe it is 
difficult for a journalism school graduate 
to find a job in journalism. They think 
that high school journalism advisers and 
other teachers have been their most im- 
portant source of information about 
journalism. That they still have some 
interest in journalistic activities is in- 
dicated by the fact that nearly half of 
them are working or intend to work on 
college publications. 





“Newspapering, if we will only confess it to ourselves, is the greatest of 
all educational mediums. It reaches far more people and in a far more 
personal way than any other of the great educational media. We cannot 
possibly do the job with second-rate people. 

“If we have a sense of pride in what it is we are doing, if our newspaper 
stands for something—then we owe it to ourselves to convey this sense of 
pride, this feeling of constructive achievement. 

“If we believe that our offices are good places in which to work—if we 


believe that our working conditions are good and conducive to human dig- 
nity—if men and women can have fun and pleasure while working—then 


we owe it to ourselves and to our newspapers to convey that idea properly 
to others. 


“And if our salary ranges are honestly good—if we are moving upward 
steadily—if we have no apology to make—then we owe it to ourselves, too, 
to make this perfectly clear to all the young people who have aspirations to 
careers in journaism. 


“For too long we have permitted ourselves to be cast in a shoddy suit of 
clothes. 


“For too long we have permitted arrogant and nonsensical men of prop- 
erty to pose as the spokesmen for American journalism. 

“For too long have we hidden our lights under the bushel baskets. 

“If we have something to sell, for God’s sake let's sell it honestly and 
proudly.” —-NORMAN E. Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times, at the 
1956 Associated Press Managing Editors’ Association convention. 











The Magazine 
Called "Success" 


BY FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


Out of the vast knowledge of American magazines gained by the 
dean emeritus of the University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism comes a delightful vignette about a magazine for Americans 
devoted to the philosophy of getting ahead. Volume IV of Dr. 
Mott's History of American Magazines will appear this spring. 





Y@ THE ABOUNDING PROSPERITY OF THE 
United States in the closing years of the 
19th century, the country’s victories at 
war, its new sense of world leadership, 
and its high hopes for the future based 
on what seemed unlimited natural re- 
sources all combined to produce an un- 
precedented national exaltation at the 
turn of the century. The rulers of the 
country in government and industry, 
the people in general, and especially the 
youth, faced the 20th century with un- 
bounded confidence. 

Two outstanding magazine articles 
published in 1900 and dealing with the 
theme of American success may be 
noted. The first was Ray Stannard 
Baker’s “The New Prosperity,” in Mc- 
Clure’s, in which he called attention to 
such things as a record-breaking pro- 
duction of gold and other metals, “the 
largest wheat crop in the history of 
America,” rapid increase of wages, and 
“over a billion dollars of American in- 
debtedness wiped from the ledgers of 
Europe.” The other article was the re- 
markable salutatory editorial by Walter 
Hines Page in World’s Work, from 
which a few sentences may be quoted: 


* McClure’s Magazine, XV: 86-94 (May 1900). 
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The United States is become the 
richest of all countries. . . . We have 
developed the skilled workman whose 
earnings are larger and whose product 
is cheaper than any of his competitors, 
because he is a better master of himself 
and of the machinery that he uses. Our 
commercial supremacy is inevitable. . . . 
All wise plans for the future must rest 
on the changes wrought by modern ma- 
chinery, the organization of industry, 
and the freedom of the individual; for 
the perfection of method and of mech- 
anism has done more than to spread 
well-being among the masses and to en- 
rich and dignify labor: it has changed 
social ideals and intellectual points of 
view. It is in fact changing the charac- 
ter of men.? 


It was great to be young and an 
American in the closing years of the 
century. Our young men, wrote Edward 
Bok in the Cosmopolitan, live “in a 
country where every success is possible, 
where a man can make of himself just 
what he may choose. . . . All success is 
possible.” But, adds Bok, who had 
turned momentarily from advising 
young women to spare a word for young 
men, they must be honest, alert, willing 
to learn, teetotalers all, and respectable.* 


2? World’s Work, 1:3 (Nov. 1900). Cf. North 
American Review, CLX1:617 (May 1895); Satur- 
day Evening Post, CLXXII:1230 (June 30, 1900). 
; en Magazine, XV1:338-39 (June 

). 
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“Success” was a word which was 
sprinkled through all the magazine 
tables of contents during these years. 
In 1900, for example, we had Theodore 
Roosevelt on “Character and Success” 
in the Outlook for March 31, the artist 
John Holme on “Successful Personali- 
ties” in the Cosmopolitan for Novem- 
ber, and next month the single-taxer 
and poet Joseph Dana Miller on “False 
Ideas of Success” in the Arena. 

Thus the magazines were capitalizing 
on the success cult which they were 
helping to create. The most spectacular 
prosperity achieved by any magazine in 
the opening years of the 20th century 
was won by the Saturday Evening Post 
because, first, it had fine promotion, and 
second, it devoted itself largely to point- 
ing out the path of success to young 
men. The optimism of the publishers 
and editors of the great ten-cent month- 
lies of the period was notable. S. S. 
McClure, Frank Munsey and John 
Brisben Walker were all ambitious 
young men, bound for success in a large 
way. A later critic, H. L. Mencken, 
once pointed out that they all failed;* 
and so they did, in one way or another, 
and in the course of time. But they 
were all immensely successful in this 
expansive, buoyant, self-vaunting gener- 
ation, whose prototype was the youth 
who bore, ‘mid snow and ice, a banner 
with this strange device—“Success!” 

The two leading professional preach- 
ers of success in the 1890s were the 
Rev. William M. Thayer and Orison 
Swett Marden. Thayer was not a maga- 
zinist but an anthologist. He collected 
antecdotes about successful men under 
such book titles as Men Who Win and 
Pluck and Purpose, and he edited a 
popular grade-school reader called The 
Ethics of Success. 


*H. L. Mencken, Prejudices, First Series (New 
York, 1929), pp. 175-76. 


Marden*® was even more successful 
with little books about how to win. His 
own youth had been checkered with 
success and failure. Having won an edu- 
cation and a fortune against great odds, 
he lost the latter in the hard times of 
the early nineties; but in 1894 he started 
a new career which was to make him 
chief prophet of the will-to-success phi- 
losophy which had suddenly become a 
cult. He had started this new career 
with a book which became a minor 
best seller, entitled Pushing to the 
Front. Then in 1896 he succeeded, aft- 
er an extensive campaign, in inducing 
Louis Klopsch to finance a magazine to 
be called Success® and to be devoted to 
the Marden philosophy of getting 
ahead. 

Klopsch* was publisher of the Chris- 
tian Herald, of New York, and was 
genuinely interested in the self-help 
ideas which Marden had derived from 
reading Samuel Smiles’ books® as well 
as from his own experience. There 
were two preliminary numbers of the 
new magazine—one issued in October 
1896 and the other just a year later— 
but the regular Volume I, Number 1 
was dated December 1897. It was a 
large quarto of 40 pages and cover and 
sold for 10 cents a number or a dollar 


5See Ma 
Orison Swett Marden (New York, 1925). 
* Entitled Success, Dec. 1897—Dec. 1904; Suc- 


rgaret Connolly, The Life Story of 


cess Magazine, Jan. 1905—July 1911; Success 
Magazine and the National Post, Aug.—Dec. 1911. 
Monthly, Dec. 1897—Nov. 1898, Jan. 1900—Dec. 
1911; weekly, Dec. 1898—Dec. 1899. Volumes as 
follows: I, . 1897—Nov. 1898; II, Dec. 1898— 
Nov. 1899; III, Dec. 1899-Dec. 1900; IV—XIV, 
regular annual volumes 1901-11. Publishers: 
Success Company, New York and Boston, 1897— 
1901; McGraw-Marden Company, New York, 
1901-11; National Post Company, New York, 
1911. Editors: Orison Swett Marden (with Rob- 
ert Mackay, 1906-08; Samuel Merwin, 1909-11; 
Howard Brubacher, 1911). 

™See Charles M. Pepper, Life-Work of Louis 
Klopsch (New York, 1910). 

*Such books by the Scottish Samuel Smiles as 
Self Help, Thrift, Duty and Character were 
widely popular in America in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. 
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a year. It contained a great variety of 
nonfiction material, chiefly about tech- 
niques of success, with case studies of 
men and women who had won prom- 
inence and power. Marden’s concept of 
success was a broad one; his ideal of a 
successful man, though wealthy and 
powerful, was also healthy, well edu- 
cated, benevolent and religious. From 
the first, the magazine carried depart- 
ments dealing with books, health, sci- 
ence, and “The Young Man in Busi- 
ness,” as well as one for the juniors. 

In the second number Theodore 
Dreiser, then a young magazinist ambi- 
tious for a steady connection with al- 
most any new periodical, began a series 
on successful men with an article on 
Joseph H. Choate entitled “A Talk 
With America’s Leading Lawyer.” 


Dreiser soon became a regular con- 
tributor to Success, at $25 to $50 an 
article; he sometimes had two pieces in 
a single issue, using a pen-name for the 


second one.® The magazine was full 
and overflowing with biographical ma- 
terial about famous personages. Many 
of the articles were by obscure contrib- 
utors, but there was a good sprinkling 
of famous names in the successive 
tables of contents. George W. Cable, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, 
Frances E. Willard, Edward Everett 
Hale and Booker T. Washington were 
among the early contributors. If New 
England names seem conspicuous, it 
must be remembered that for over two 
years the main editorial office of Suc- 
cess was in Boston. Arthur W. Brown, 
of Providence, was an assistant editor 
for a time. The publication office was 
in New York, where Margaret Con- 
nolly served as associate editor. 
Though there had been some fiction 
in the trial numbers, there was none 


® Dreiser correspondence, University of Penn- 
sylvania Library. 


whatever in the first two regular issues; 
and a short story by Octave Thanet in 
the third number was the first of that 
kind in Success. After a year or two, 
however, there was usually a fiction 
story in each issue. Illustration was 
fairly copious and attractive; it was 
supplied chiefly by halftones from pho- 
tographs. During the war with Spain, 
there were many illustrated features 
from the military camps and from 
Cuba. The magazine’s cover usually 
carried a big portrait of a famous con- 
temporary personage or some picture 
suggesting a road to success. 

After a year of publication, Success 
had less than 50,000 circulation. It 
was then changed to a five-cent weekly, 
with 16 pages and cover, for a year. 
At the beginning of 1900 the editorial 
offices were moved to New York, thus 
ending the divided management; and 
the magazine resumed monthly publica- 
tion. Circulation began a slow increase. 

In these turn-of-the-century years, 
Success printed much about the Eng- 
lish war with the Boers in South Africa 
and other events of wide interest. There 
were short pieces by such distinguished 
men as Joseph Chamberlain, Ballington 
Booth, Admiral George Dewey, Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, Arthur T. Had- 
ley and David Starr Jordan. The most 
memorable short story that the maga- 
zine published in these years was Fred- 
erick Van Renssalaer Day’s “The Ma- 
gic Story,” with its formula for success, 
which was later widely circulated in 
cheap editions. 

But Success did not live up to its 
name at any time during the Klopsch 
regime. The Christian Herald publisher 
was supplanted as financial “angel” of 
Success in 1901 by James H. McGraw, 
publisher of technological magazines, 
and the next year the McGraw-Marden 
Company was incorporated for a mil- 
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lion dollars.?° Under this stimulus Suc- 
cess was, for several years, definitely 
successful. “We are now carrying $30,- 
000 a month advertising,” wrote Mar- 
den to Dreiser in October 1902." By 
1906 the magazine had reached the 
peak of its career, with 300,000 circu- 
lation, and a good advertising patron- 
age at $800 a page. It had its own 
building on East 22nd Street near 
Broadway, and its own printing plant. 

This would have been affluence a 
decade earlier, but now magazine cir- 
culations were booming and the pace 
was much faster. Success could not 
match, for example, the prosperity that 
had suddenly come to Hampton’s and 
Everybody’s as the result of their ven- 
tures in inuckraking. And so in that 
year, blind to the fact that a surfeit of 
exposés had destroyed the public’s ap- 
petite for them and that the muckrak- 
ing cycle was almost complete, Success 
plunged into the reformatory fray with 
vigor. For years it had represented suc- 
cess as a virtue in itself, and the suc- 
cessful man as a paragon. When Mc- 
Clure’s was attacking Standard Oil, 
Success had published its “Impartial 
Study of John D. Rockefeller.” Now 
its chief writers were the belligerent 
Judson C. Welliver and the socialist 
Charles Edward Russell. With this 
change of emphasis, Success became 
more than ever before a general maga- 
zine. It carried more fiction, with such 
big-name writers as Zane Grey, Henry 
Kitchell Webster, John Luther Long 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams. The 
whole of it was copiously illustrated by 
the best magazine artists. The single- 
copy price was raised to 15 cents. 


In making this change, however, 
Success lost its specialized audience and 


% New York Tribune, April 22, 1902, p. 2, col. 
6 


11 Dreiser correspondence, supra. 


became a competitor in the class which 
was now aiming at million circulations. 
Within less than a year, it became evi- 
dent that Success would not make the 
grade it had set itself. Marden’s biog- 
rapher says that the trouble was that 
big business did not like its muckrak- 
ing policy and the bankers called their 
loans to the publishing company.’ 
However that may be, Success was sold 
in the summer of 1911 to the National 
Post Company. 

The National Post, which was now 
merged with Success, was a fortnightly 
which had been founded by E. E. Gar- 
rison and Samuel Merwin three months 
earlier. It had specialized in current 
news and comment, but contained ar- 
ticles, fiction, verse, etc. After the mer- 
ger, and during the five months which 
ended with its suspension in December 
1911, Success Magazine and the Na- 
tional Post published a serial by James 
Oliver Curwood, some household de- 
partments, a good offering of news and 
comment of a prevailingly liberal cast, 
and a quantity of miscellany. But it 
again belied its name; as a general il- 
lustrated monthly at 300,000 circula- 
tion, it was a failure. 

Marden had been so long preaching 
the doctrine of never-say-die, however, 
that he believed in it himself; and he 
kept on the Icokout for another “an- 
gel.” Frederick C. Lowrey, a Chicago 
manufacturer and a long-time admirer 
of Marden’s books and magazine, con- 
sented in 1917 to finance a new series 
of Success. The United States was al- 
ready in the midst of a World War, 
and some established magazines were 
having trouble with the high labor and 
paper costs of the time; but it seemed 
to Marden and Lowrey that America 
needed Success now more than ever 


% Connolly, op. cit., pp. 227-28. 
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before. Accordingly, The New Success: 
Marden’s Magazine™ appeared in Jan- 
uary 1918. 

The New Success was much like the 
old one when it had adhered to its or- 
iginal editorial policy. It was subtitled 
“A Magazine of Optimism, Self-Help, 
and Encouragement.” It was a monthly 
of some 50 pages in the small quarto 
size, selling for 15 cents and containing 
much of Marden but little of the well 
known writers of the day. Robert 
Mackay was back as associate editor. 
Personality sketches, success stories, 
war matter, some fiction, and editorials 
about Americanism and ambition and 
the will to succeed furnished most of 
the contents. It was a handsome and 
interesting magazine, though readers 
must have found its persistent optimism 
a little galling eventually. At the close 
of the war its circulation was about 
100,000. 

Marden, his will power unimpaired 
but his financial resources dwindling, 
kept at his desk until a few months be- 


“Entitled The New Success: Marden’s Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1918—-Dec. 1920; The New Success, 
Jan.—Sep. 1921, Jan. 1922—-Oct. 1927; Success, 
Oct.—Dec. 1921; New Age Illustrated, Nov. 1927— 
April 1928. Monthly. Volumes: I-II, semiannual, 
1918; III-XII (no. 4), annual, 1919-April 1928. 
Publishers: Lowrey-Marden Company, 1918-21; 
Success Magazine Corporation, 1921-27; Central 
Magazine Company, 1927-28 (all New York). 
Editors: Orison Swett Marden, 1918-23; Walter 
Hoff Seely, 1924-25; David Arnold Balch, 1926- 
28. 
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fore his death in March 1923. He was 
succeeded as editor of the magazine for 
three years by Walter Hoff Seely, who 
had been a newspaper man, writer and 
lecturer. He was followed in turn by 
the journalist David Arnold Balch. The 
new editors were apparently allowed 
funds to buy the work of some of the 
better magazine writers of the twenties; 
and names like E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Charles G. Norris and Irvin S. Cobb be- 
gan to appear as by-lines in The New 
Success. Circulation passed the 150,000 
mark in 1925, but in the competition 
of the 1920s that was far from enough. 

Lowery remained as president of the 
publishing company until 1927, when 
the magazine was sold to A.C.G. Ham- 
mersfahr, of Chicago. Its name was 
now changed to The New Age Illus- 
trated; and it was printed in Chicago 
and mailed from that city, though the 
editorial office was still in New York. 
It was diversified and attractive; but it 
was still not a success, and with the 
issue for April 1928 it was abandoned. 

The significance of the magazine 
Success lies mainly in its embodiment 
of the cult of success which was so 
prominent an element of the national 
spirit at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, but it was also important as a 
popular general magazine and as a par- 
ticipant in the last phase of the muck- 
raking movement. 





“What is news? We have seen, I do hope, that it is something beyond 


day-to-day headlines. 


The conventional part of it is relatively simple. 


Stories of crime and punishment, disasters, wars; stories of human interest 
and human folly; the recording of great words—this is the sort of news 
that is not too difficult to discern and report. 

“But beyond these, an editor today—newspaper or news magazine—has 
a greater and harder-to-define area of responsibility. He must determine 
where the news—often the still-emerging news—in a world of fabulous 
change. He must make value judgments on the news and make them by 
norms that will not stay normal.”—JaMeEs A. LINEN, publisher, Time, in 
a talk before the Chicago Executives’ Club. 








Soviet Law 


And the Press 





BY SERGE L. LEVITSKY 


The Soviet Constitution promises freedom of the press, but an 
analysis of provisions of Soviet law which affect publication 
shows a far different story. The author is an assistant professor 
in the Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies, Fordham 
University, and is writing a book on the Soviet press. 





@> THE 16 ARTICLES OF CHAPTER TEN 
(Articles 118-133) of the Soviet Con- 
stitution are devoted to “fundamental 
rights and duties of citizens.” Article 
125, which covers freedom of the press, 
reads as follows: ? 


In conformity with the interests of 
the working people and in order to 
strengthen the socialist system, citizens 
of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 

a. freedom of speech; 

b. freedom of the press; 

c. freedom of assembly, including 
the holding of mass meetings; 

d. freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. 

These civil rights are ensured by plac- 
ing at the disposal of the working people 
and their organizations printing presses, 
stocks of paper, public buildings, streets, 
communication facilities, and other ma- 
terial requisites for the exercise of these 
rights. 


The text of this article itself contains 
the limits to the exercise of these rights; 
they may be exercised only “in confor- 
mity with the interests of the working 
people.” It is the Communist Party 
which determines what these interests 
are, in its capacity as the “leading core” 
of the workers (Article 126). On the 


1 Konstitutsiya (Osnovnoy Zakon) SSSR (The 
Constitution [Basic Laws] of the USSR) (Mos- 
cow, 1947 ed.), p. 34. 
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other hand, the clause concerning the 
“strengthening of the socialist system” 
implies that freedom of the press may 
not be used against the Soviet state and 
the government, which are the embodi- 
ments of the socialist regime, nor a- 
gainst the Communist Party, which is 
its guardian. 

Thus, according to the direct mean- 
ing of the constitution, the population is 
merely granted the right to uphold the 
established system, not to criticize it. 
The nature of freedom of the press was 
best expressed by Andrei Vyshinsky in 
his textbook The Law of the Soviet 
State: 


In our country, naturally, there is no 
place, nor can there be any, for freedom 
of speech, press, and so on for the foes 
of socialism. Every sort of attempt on 
their part to utilize [it] to the detriment 
of the State—that is, to the detriment of 
all the workers, must be classified as a 
counterrevolutionary crime to which the 
provisions of the Criminal Code are 
applicable. 


Vyshinsky himself cited Article 58, 
paragraph 10, “or one of the corre- 


sponding articles of the Criminal Code,” 
as the texts applicable to the “foes of 


2A. Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State 
(New York, 1948), p. 617. 
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socialism” who try to use the freedom 
of the press in their own interests. How- 
ever, apart from the articles applicable 
to “counterrevolutionary crimes” the 
Soviet Criminal Code also contains sev- 
eral articles punishing traditional viola- 
tions of freedom of the press. 


The following may be considered the 
most important articles covering viola- 
tions of freedom of the press: 58,; 58,,; 
59,; 96; 121; 160; 161; 177; 182,; 185; 
190; 193,,; 193,,. The bulk of these 
articles may be grouped into several 
sections. 

Articles 58,, 193,, and 193,. concern 
the publication of state or military se- 
crets. The transmission of such informa- 
tion is punishable by imprisonment for 
a period of up to three years, if the 
material is classified without in itself 
constituting a state secret (Article 58,), 
and not less than three years and up to 
the “highest measure of social defense” 
(death), with partial or total confisca- 
tion of property, if the information has 
been expressly declared to be a state 
secret. In the case of transmission of 
military secrets, the punishment con- 
sists in imprisonment for not less than 
five years and up to and including the 
death penalty (Article 193,,). If the 
material is not to be published but has 
not been declared a military secret, the 
sentence is up to one year’s imprison- 
ment (Article 193,.). 

The material transmitted is regarded 
as a state or military secret if it appears 
on the list compiled by the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on June 8, 
1947.8 This list made inoperative the 
previous list, published by the Council 
of People’s Commissars on April 27, 
1926. On June 9, 1947, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR pub- 


* James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, Ma- 


terials for the Study of the Soviet System (Ann 
Arbor, 1950), pp 


lished an edict on “Responsibility for 
the Disclosure of State Secrets” which 
established rules of punishment for all 
cases mentioned in the list of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. All cases enumerated, 
whether of a military or economic na- 
ture, information concerning discov- 
eries, inventions, improvements of a 
non-military nature, or information of 
“other kinds” specified in the list, are 
tried by military tribunals and punished 
by confinement to a forced-labor camp, 
for periods of from eight to twelve years 
unless they constitute more serious 
crimes such as treason or espionage. 


More specifically, information on the 
following subjects constitutes “economic 
secrets”: industry as a whole and its 
various branches, agriculture, trade and 
means of communications, monetary re- 
serves, balances of payments and finan- 
cial plans, location and method of stor- 
ing and transporting precious metals be- 
longing to the state reserve, foreign cur- 
rency and banknotes, plans relating to 
imports and exports of different types of 
goods, and others. 

Of course, cases of disclosure of state 
secrets by the press are devoid of prac- 
tical interest, since printing presses are 
property of the state, and the newspa- 
pers themselves are subjected to a rig- 
orous pre- and postpublication censor- 
ship. One of the functions of the Chief 
Administration for Literature and Pub- 
lication, established by a law of June 6, 
1931, is precisely “to prohibit the is- 
suance, publication, and circulation of 
works [which] divulge state secrets. . .” 
The only literature containing such ma- 
terial would be that smuggled from 
abroad or printed secretly. 

The same applies to the crime of 
counterrevolutionary propaganda dis- 
seminated through the press. Article 
58,, of the Criminal Code provides as 
follows: 
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Propaganda and agitation involving 
appeals to overthrow, subvert or weaken 
Soviet authority, to commit any coun- 
ter-revolutionary crime, as well as the 
circulation, preparation, or storage of 
literature with such contents, is punish- 
able by deprivation of liberty for a pe- 
riod of up to two years. The same of- 
fense committed in time of war or mass 
disturbances, or through the abuse of 
religious or national superstitions of the 
masses, or in a state of war, or in locali- 
ties placed under martial law, is punish- 
able by the measures of social defense 
defined in Article 58, of the present 
code. 


This means that all punishments up to 
and including the death penalty may be 
applied in such cases. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the advocating not 
only of violent overthrow of the Soviet 
system, but also of any alteration of 
the system, is considered prohibited agi- 
tation.* The text quoted singles out “re- 
ligious and national superstitions.” 


Whenever written propaganda and agi- 
tation opposes official Soviet policy on 


religion and on the Soviet nationalities 
it automatically becomes a counterrevo- 
lutionary act. Such crimes are punished 
with particular severity. However, if no 
counterrevolutionary intent can be 
proved, Article 58,, is not applicable; 
instead, Article 59, is preferred which 
provides as follows:® 


Propaganda and agitation aiming at 
the instigation of national or religious 
hostility or discord, as well as the circu- 
lation, preparation or storage of litera- 
ture of this kind, is punishable by depri- 
vation of liberty for a period of up to 
two years. The same acts, if committed 
during a state of war or at a time of 
mass disturbances, are punished by de- 
privation of liberty for not less than two 
years with total or partial confiscation 
of property; in the case of particularly 


* Reinhart Maurach, Handbuch der Sowjetver- 
fassung (Munich, 1955), p. 361. 

*On the Soviet concept of patriotism, see: 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Soviet Russian Nation- 
alism (New York, 1956). 


aggravating circumstances, the penalty 

may be raised to include the supreme 

measure of social defense: death by 
shooting, with confiscation of property. 

Thus, the offender is no better off if 
he is just an ardent believer than if he 
pursues a counterrevolutionary goal. 
Those who engage in religious propa- 
ganda violate, moreover, Article 124 of 
the Constitution which permits atheistic 
propaganda, but only allows religious 
observances, without “religious propa- 
ganda.” It is true that the Soviet govern- 
ment allows exceptions to this rule. 
However, the publication of religious 
literature is confined almost entirely to 
books used in worship. According to 
one source, Soviet authorities have al- 
lowed Protestants to print Bibles from 
plates sent to the Soviet Union by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. A 
Soviet monthly publication, Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, contains very 
little information about religious life in 
present-day Russia. The usual fare con- 
sists of telegrams sent and received by 
the Patriarch, a column on the contri- 
bution of the Russian Orthodox Church 
to the Peace Campaigns, an essay on 
some past event in the life of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, an occasional 
book review, and so on.’ 

The articles quoted do not apply to 
“Soviet nationalism,” which is not only 
allowed but encouraged by various 
means as the expression of Soviet patriot- 
ism, particularly since the beginning of 
World War II. 

According to Soviet jurists the con- 
tent of the counterrevolutionary crime 
includes the writing as well as the repro- 
duction of counterrevolutionary litera- 
ture. It is sufficient for such writings to 


*New York Times, May 3, 1956. 


Georges Bissonnette, Moscow Was My Parish 
(New York, 1956), pp. 245-48. 


8A. A. Gertsenzon, F. D. Mensha 
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be completed and intended for circula- 
tion. Criminal intent may be purely 
implicit, or “veiled,” to use the termi- 
nology of Soviet jurists. It is not neces- 
sary for persons assisting in the prepara- 
tion of such literature to have a particu- 
lar counterrevolutionary aim in mind. 
In the case of storage a crime has been 
committed if the person concerned real- 
izes that the stored literature is counter- 
revolutionary agitation and propaganda. 

We may add that even when the law 
requires proof of criminal intent to 
overthrow the regime, Soviet courts 
often content themselves with the exist- 
ence of potential danger in the article 
or speech. On the other hand, Soviet 
courts often consider the parentage, 
social origin and economic circum- 
stances of the accused person before 
reaching a conclusion about guilt. The 
“class-enemy” will be presumed guilty.® 

In addition to penal legislation the 
Soviet government has also applied ex- 
tra-judicial measures for repressing 
crimes against the regime. The organs 
of the MVD could impose sentences up 
to and including the death penalty with- 
out formal trial of the accused. Regular 
courts had no control over the conduct 
of these proceedings, which could even 
judge persons in absentia. According to 
Soviet sources these special powers of 
MVD organs were gradually taken away 
after the death of Stalin. 

Articles 96 and 121 cover the divulg- 
ence and publication of information 
concerning pretrial investigations, po- 
lice examinations, and circulars and 
data intended for the internal use of 
government administrative organs. The 
publication of data on pretrial investiga- 
tions and police examinations (dozna- 


pravo; Osobennaya chast: Gosudarstvennye pres- 
tuplentya (Criminal Law; Special Section: Crimes 
Against the State) (Moscow, n. d.), pp. 78-79. 

*John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in 
the USSR (Toronto, 1953), pp. 80, 98. 


nie) *° without the express permission of 
the magistrate or official is punishable 
by imprisonment for a period of up to 
six months, or a fine of up to 500 rubles 
(Article 96). (By analogy, the provision 
of Article 96 is extended to material 
concerning the proceeding of trials 
which are not open to the public.) The 
divulging of information classified as 
confidential or intended for internal use 
only, or its communication or collection 
with a view to communication by an of- 
ficial of the administration is punishable 
by imprisonment for up to three years, 
or by measures of social defense as de- 
fined in Article 112 (correctional labor, 
dismissal, etc.) (Article 121). These 
data must be classified confidential by 
the chief of the administration con- 
cerned or by statute. The court will in 
each case evaluate the nature of such 
data. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR has 
ruled that the divulging of the names 
of non-staff correspondents (rabselkory) 
of local papers by local officials to 
whom the editorial board of the paper 
had submitted a letter or communica- 
tion from such a non-staff correspond- 
ent for appropriate action be regarded 
as falling under the category of crimes 
defined by Articles 96 and 121 of the 
Criminal Code."? These non-professional 
correspondents are recruited among 
Party and Komsomol members or at 
least are Party sympathizers or activists. 
Their function is to pass on to the press 
reports about the achievements made in 
their place of work in setting higher 
production records, obtaining better 


In the Soviet criminal procedure there is no 
difference between the police examination and 
pretrial investigation although both these concepts 
are maintained in the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. They have equal legal significance, and ma- 
terials obtained through both processes may be 
used as evidence in court 


™ Ruling of June 14, 1935; see Ugolovny ko- 
deks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR) 
(Moscow, 1953), p. 103. 
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labor discipline, increasing the rationali- 
zation of labor, or otherwise improving 
production.** In the past, they were 
often subjected to physical violence by 
those whose acts or performances they 
criticized. Therefore, as a measure of 
protection, these amateur journalists are 
permitted to remain anonymous, un- 
known even to their fellow-workers. 
Forbidding local officials to reveal the 
names of such correspondents or the 
nature of their correspondence is an- 
other protective measure. 


Soviet legislation also punishes pub- 
lication of material having a porno- 
graphic character. The relevant text in 
the Criminal Code in this case is Article 
182 which provides that the fabrication, 
circulation, and advertising of writings 
of a pornographic character, printed edi- 
tions, illustrations and other articles, 
well as commerce with the objects, or 
their storage in hopes of selling or circu- 
lation, entails deprivation of liberty for 
a period of up to five years with obliga- 
tory confiscation of the pornographic 
objects and the instruments of their 
fabrication. 


Article 177 of the Criminal Code 
punishes violations of Soviet copyright 
legislation. The penalty is correctional 
labor for a period of up to three months 
or a fine of up to 1,000 rubles. If no 
criminal intent can be proved, the of- 
fense is punishable by other means.’ 


32 Alex Inkeles: Public Opinion in Soviet Rus- 
sia (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 204, 206. 

4% In the absence of criminal intent, article 19 
of the USSR Copyright Act of 1928 provides that 
damages caused by infringement of copyright shall 
be subject to recovery in accordance with the 
civil legislation of the union republics. However, 
instead of recovery of damages sustained, under 
the Civil Code, the author may, if he wishes, 
claim the payment of royalties according to the 
tariff established in a procedure specified in arti- 
cle 4 of the RSFSR Copyright Act. The tariff it- 
self is contained in a Decree of the People’s 
Commissar for Education of the RSFSR, of June 
8, 1930. See: L. G. Fogelevich, Osnovnye Direk- 
tivy I Zakonodatel’stvo O Pechati (The Chief 
Directives and Legislation on the Press) (5th ed., 


Articles 160 and 161 establish penal- 
ties for insults published by the press 
and for slander respectively. Slander is 
defined as making public a circumstance 
known by the author to be false and 
dishonoring another person. This defini- 
tion was taken over by the Soviet Crimi- 
nal Code from the practice of the pre- 
Revolutionary Russian Senate.’* In the 
first case the penalty consists of correc- 
tional labor for a period of up to six 
months or a fine of up to 300 rubles; 
in the second, the punishment is some- 
what heavier: correctional labor for up 
to six months or a fine up to 1,000 
rubles. Available information is too 
fragmentary to permit illustration of 
these articles by examples from the 
practice of Soviet jurisprudence. There 
is, however, a ruling of the Supreme 


as - Court of the RSFSR dated November 16, 


1931 which explains that if a person is 
merely criticized in a wall newspaper 
and this person tears down the incrimi- 
nating document the action is to be 
judged by analogy with Article 74 of 
the Criminal Code, i.e., as an act of 
hooliganism, punishable by imprison- 
ment for one year.’* To constitute slan- 
der, the published information must be 
both false and dishonoring. If it is 
merely false but does not attack the 
honor of the person involved—for in- 
stance, the erroneous statement that 
someone was suffering from tubercu- 
losis—Article 161 is inapplicable. Sim- 
ilarly, if the information dishonors a 
person but no specific fact known to be 
false is cited the offender may at best 
be prosecuted for insult, but not for 


Moscow, 1935), pp. 74-76. On the other hand, 
article 9 of the USSR Copyright Act establishes 
a long list of exceptions which do not constitute 
infringement of copyright 

“The American Slavic and East Europeon Re- 
view (New York, Dec. 1953), pp. 457-58. 

“LL. G. Fogelevich, Osnovnye direktivy i zakon- 
odatelstvo o pechati (The Chief Directives and 
Legislation on the Press) (Moscow, 1935), p. 
258. 
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slander. For instance, to call somebody 
a thief is an insult, but to accuse the 
same person of having stolen a silver 
spoon may be slander. 

Slander and insult must be distin- 
guished from so-called criticism and self- 
criticism, in which a person, a group of 
persons or an institution is explicitly 
called to account for not carrying out 
a job properly. Such criticism is among 
the most important functions of the 
Soviet press and is encouraged by au- 
thorities in every possible way.’* The 
persons thus criticized cannot bring 
action before courts even if accusations 
are entirely devoid of truth, since crimi- 
nal intent must exist in order to prose- 
cute, and Party zealots who criticize 
their fellow workers and citizens or 
superiors are presumed to have fur- 
nished the information bona fide even if 
it be false. Nor is there legislation rec- 
ognizing the “right of reply.” It is true 
that Soviet newspapers complain that 
the exercise of “socialist criticism” often 
becomes slander, pure and simple.*’ 
Soviet law does not consider the pub- 
lication and circulation of defamatory 
information as libel even when it is 
based on fact. For Soviet authors, the 
collection, publication and circulation of 
such information amounts to rendering 
a public service.*® It is in the collection 
of such material that the rabselkory are 
of the greatest use. 


Nevertheless, there are very strict 
limitations on the scope and nature of 
criticism allowed. The Party line and 
government policy may never be chal- 
lenged; only their execution by lesser 


18 Problems of Communism, March-April 1956, 
pp. 10-11. 


1 Kommunist, No. 8, 1953; Krokodil, No. 17, 
1953. However, Soviet newspapers usually carry 
out some form of check before publication of the 
information. 

% Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo; Chast osoben- 
naya (The Soviet Criminal Law; Special Sec- 
tion) (Moscow, 1951), p. 235. 


bureaucrats may be criticized. In this 
way the Soviet government is able to 
control the loyalty of the lower echelons 
of administration and at the same time 
give the citizens the impression that 
they have a voice in the conduct of 
public affairs. Personal grievances can 
thus be aired and accumulated tensions 
relieved without harm to the regime. 
Court action for insults is not pre- 
cluded if the person insulted countered 
insult with insult, except in Azerbaidz- 
han and the Uzbek Republic, where 
mutual insult is not liable to criminal 
prosecution. In instances of insult and 
slander, only the person offended may 
bring an action before court and the 
action may be settled by reconciliation. 
Finally, Articles 185 and 190 deal 
with violations of the rules concerning 
the duplication and circulation of prod- 
ucts of the press, censorship of photo- 
graphs (Article 185), and rules estab- 
lished for the opening and exploitation 
of printing plants, lithographic presses, 
and similar establishments (Article 
190).?® Violations in both cases entail 
correctional labor for a period of up to 
three months, or a fine up to 300 rubles, 
provided the offender is not guilty of a 


* Until recently, all publications printed in the 


RSFSR had a number affixed by Glavlit which 
testified to the post-publication censorship. This 
number now appears to be missing in some publi- 
cations. See: Reinhart Maurach, Handbuch der 
Sowjetverfassung (Munich, 1955), p. 364: “Der 
in den fruheren Jahren ubliche Zensurvermerk 
wird jetzt nicht mehr mitgedruckt.” Only the pub- 
lications of the Moscow Patriarchate of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church seem to have been exempt 
from the obligation to exhibit the censorship 
number. See: John N. Hazard, Law and Social 
Change in the USSR (Toronto, 1953), p. 81. In 
this way, Soviet authorities perhaps tried to es- 
cape the embarrassment of passing free religious 
literature. 

All Soviet publications carry, usually on the 
last page, data concerning the size of the edition, 
registration number of the printing press, date of 
submission of the manuscript to the printer, reg- 
istration number of the order, date of the execu- 
tion of the order by the printing establishment, 
the format of the paper, number of folios, print- 
ed signatures and characters, price of the publi- 
cation, etc., as well as the name and address of 
the publisher, editor and printing establishment. 
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more serious crime, such as a counter- 
revolutionary act. 


The rules which Article 190 thus pro- 
tects completely neutralize the provi- 
sions of Article 125 of the Constitution. 
The last paragraph of that article, as we 
have seen, regarded the “placing at the 
disposal of the workers and their or- 
ganizations of presses, stocks of paper 

. and other material requisites” as 
the best guarantee of the freedom of 
the press. Yet do Soviet workers really 
have free access to printing presses, 
stocks of paper and other material req- 
uisites enabling them to make full use of 
of their freedom of the press? A law 
of 1932 provides the answer. It states 
explicitly that printing offices of any 
kind, including those using duplicating 
machines such as hectographs, as well 
as those dealing in printing equipment, 
may be maintained only by government 


agencies, cooperatives and public organ- 
izations.2° These latter are completely 
under the control of the government; 
they alone are provided with stocks of 
paper. However, even government agen- 
cies require a special permit for the 
acquisition of printing equipment or the 
use of printing offices, and they exercise 
their printing activities under strict 
supervision and are bound to a periodi- 
cal accounting and reporting on the pa- 
per and type metal.” 


2 V. Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law (Ann Arbor, 
1948), Vol. I, pp. 64-65. The right to grant li- 
censes permitting the opening of a publishing 
house, to allow the publication of newspapers and 
periodicals, to close any publishing house or any 
press establishment, to forbid or to allow impor- 
tation or exportation of any literature, illustra- 
tions, etc., in accordance with the existing regu- 
lations, was entrusted, by a decree of the Coun- 
cil of the People’s Commissars of June 6, 1931, 
to the Glavlit (Chief Administration for Literary 
and Publishing Affairs). It is the same organ 
which exercises geno and post-publication 
censorship of the Soviet P; 

™ Ibid., pp. 65-66. 





“ ‘Do history and biography have any publication advantage over other 
fields at this time?’ Nobody who is watching book publication from month 
to month and year to year can fail to be impressed with the increasing 
number of volumes in history and biography. Recently William Sloane, a 
publisher of experience and discrimination, wrote me, ‘There is real com- 
petition among commercial publishers for good biography and good his- 
tory, particularly if the writer will bear the reader in mind.’ . . 

“But I suppose we must turn our eyes more and more toward the uni- 
versity presses. Therefore, I am glad again to quote Mr. Sloane, who is 
now director of the Rutgers University Press, and who declares that ‘the 
overall trend toward history and biography is undoubtedly reflected in uni- 
versity press publishing.’ Miss Emily Schoenberger, manager of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, corroborates this view: she says, ‘We are above all 
looking toward the field of history and biography for our list.’ Bruce F. 
Denbo, director of the University of Kentucky Press, writes with emphasis: 
‘I will state flatly that any book on history or biography which an out- 
standir ; reader says is truly significant, really scholarly, and well written 
will be published. Presses are searching for them.’ 

“I am a believer in the indissoluble marriage of scholarship and publica- 
tion. I think the journalist-scholar has an advantage in such matters over 
the scholar without a sense of audience. And finally, I think that with our 
group of delvers into journalistic history, success in publication is largely 
a matter of willingness to sacrifice time and energy, stolen from other du- 
ties and avocations, to authorship.”——-FRaANK L. Mott, at AEJ convention. 











New Foreign Periodicals 
Show Interest in Research 


BY L. JOHN MARTIN 


Interest in mass communications research is being increasingly 
demonstrated by scholars and research centers in Europe and 
Asia. The author, assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, summarizes the list of foreign publications 
available to American journalism educators and students. 





@ FOREIGN MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
literature serves two main purposes for 
the student of journalism in the United 
States. It gives him much valuable ma- 
terial in his comparative studies of the 
mass communication media and mass 
communication systems of the world. 
But he also uses it to supplement, to 
prompt, to further and to check his 
own research, just as he would use any 
American studies in the field. Foreign 
scholars want their writings to serve the 
latter purpose more than the former; 
Americans, on the whole, have tended 
to use foreign sources mostly in their 
study of international communications 
and comparative journalism: 

There are definite indications, how- 
ever, that despite the traditional diffi- 
culty we Americans have with foreign 
languages, mass communications stu- 
dents in the United States will have to 
take increasing note of what is being 
done abroad in their fields. One reason 
is that through the monumental coordi- 
nating work of Unesco in gathering data 
and organizing such international con- 
ferences as that on professional train- 
ing for journalism held in Paris in April 
1956, and the equally painstaking work 
of the International Press Institute, 
American scholars are becoming better 
acquainted with their opposite numbers 
in other countries. The various exchange 
fellowships and lectureships are another 


factor; and they have the added advan- 
tage of a longer stay abroad, coupled 
with the opportunity to learn at least 
one foreign language adequately. Famil- 
iarity, in this case has bred respect. 
Then, in the past five or six years several 
scholarly and professional periodicals, 
devoted to problems of the press, radio, 
television and films and to mass com- 
munications research in general have 
made their appearance in many coun- 
tries. 

As a matter of fact there is no cause 
for us in the United States to dismiss 
the new crop of journalism publications 
abroad as late arrivals. Mass communi- 
cations research, for instance, dates back 
no further than the 1930s in this coun- 
try, and the first journalism research 
division was set up at the University of 
Minnesota in 1944.1 But the 1930s saw 
activity by such mass communications 
researchers in Germany as Emil Dovi- 
fat, Hans Traub and Hans A. Muenster, 
and by 1945 Kurt Baschwitz had 
opened the Institute for the Science of 
the Press in Amsterdam. 

While education for journalism in the 
United States could be said to have be- 
gun in 1869 at Washington College, the 
first recognized school of journalism 
was established at the University of Mis- 


1 See Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd Smith, The 
Press and America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954), pp. 737-41. cert ty 
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souri in 1908. On the other hand, the 
first university course in journalism was 
offered at the University of Breslau in 
Germany in 1806. France had the first 
extensive journalism curriculum in Eu- 
rope, created in Paris in 1899 at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Journalisme. In 
Switzerland Karl Biicher lectured on 
press science at the University of Basle 
from 1884 to 1890, and a permanent 
chair was established at the University of 
Zurich in 1903. Asia was not far behind 
with its school of journalism in Peking, 
founded in 1911. The University of 
Tokyo opened its journalism institute in 
1929. Latin American education for 
journalism began in the 1930s.? 

Many of the journalism publications 
now appearing abroad are published or 
edited by the journalism schools and re- 
search institutes, whereas in the United 
States such journals are _ usually 
published by the learned societies. One 
that deserves special mention is Gazette, 
edited by Kurt Baschwitz of the Insti- 
tute for the Science of the Press in 
Amsterdam, and Siegfried Frey, who 
teaches journalism at the universities of 
Bern and Zurich, and is director of 
Agence Télégraphique Suisse, the Swiss 
news agency. Gazette (English, French 
and German; quarterly at 15.50 fl.; H. E. 
Stenfert Kroese, Leiden, The Nether- 
lands) first appeared in January 1955, 
and is described as the “International 
Journal of the Science of the Press.” 
Its primary task, it said in its first issue, 
is to search for answers to the following 
questions: “How do people obtain in- 
formation about the events of their 
times; how do they form an opinion 
about these events; how and in what 
way is their opinion influenced?” 

After the first issue, Gazette improved 
tremendously, and has continued to do 
so since. It is strongest in its bibliograph- 
ical articles and histories, although it 
has also had some excellent descriptive 
materials. Its research reports so far 


2 See Unesco, Education for Journalism (Paris: 
1953), pp. 3-4. 


have been somewhat elementary and ex- 
ploratory, although in the more recent 
numbers it has carried some valuable 
contributions to the field of communica- 
tions research. Gazette's forte is its ever- 
widening circle of regular correspond- 
ents all over the world whose contribu- 
tions, coupled with Gazette's trilingual 
character, are making the publication a 
truly international journal of the science 
of the press. Its well-selected biblio- 
graphies, culled from a large variety of 
international sources, should be of s 

cial interest to the American scholar. 

Another noteworthy publication ap- 
peared in January 1956 under the joint 
editorship of three of the leading mass 
communications scholars in Germany, 
Emil Dovifat, Walter Hagemann and 
Wilmont Haacke. Publizistik (German; 
bi-monthly at DM 28.80; Institut fiir 
Publizistik der Westf. Wilhelms-Univer- 
sitat, Rosenstrasse 9, Miinster) is de- 
scribed as a journal of the science of the 
press, radio, film, rhetoric (i.¢., speech), 
advertising and public opinion. Its de- 
partmental editors read like a who's 
who in German mass communications, 
and it has an impressive list of foreign 
correspondents. 

Without the linguistic problems ex- 
perienced by Gazette, this new journal 
is outstanding in its coverage of German 
and German-language research and 
thinking in the field of mass communi- 
cations—the term that seems the near- 
est equivalent of “Publizistik” in Eng- 
lish—and while the German approach 
and methodology may occasionally be 
different, the terms are perfectly synon- 
ymous. It also has contained some good 
discussion of the press of other coun- 
tries. In common with most learned 
journals, the first few numbers are re- 
plete with expository articles, setting 
forth and delimiting the field of “Publi- 
zistik.” Each issue contains articles, re- 
search reports, news notes, bibliography 
and book reviews. 

A quarterly journal in East Europe 
that should be of interest to American 
scholars is Novinarsky Sbornik, pub- 
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lished by the Journalistic Research In- 
stitute in Prague (Czech with table of 
contents and resumés in English; quar- 
terly at 48 Kes.; Stalinova 3, Praha 
XII). This “Journalistic Almanac,” 
“based on the teaching of Marx and 
Lenin on the press, will deal with the 
function of the means of mass infor- 
mation, with questions of its contents, 
and will try to solve the problems of the 
methods of journalistic work,” it says 
in its first issue. The topics discussed 
are as varied as those in American and 
West European publications of a similar 
nature, and except for the fact that the 
authors feel impelled to pay homage to 
the Marxist dialectic, are often infor- 
mative and revealing. This is a valuable 
source for materials on mass communi- 
cations in the Communist states. 

Scheduled for publication early in 
1957 is the Polish Press Research 
Quarterly. According to advance no- 
tices, the first issue will contain about 
150 pages. Most of the articles will be 
in English, with a few in French. This 
periodical is sponsored by the Press Re- 
search Institute connected with the 
University of Warsaw. Poland, as Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond has pointed out, 
was one of the very first European 
countries to have formal courses in 
journalism.* 

Two recent publications, also put out 
by research institutes, are devoted to the 
fields of radio and television. Cahiers 
d'Etudes de Radio-Télévision, the more 
recent of the two, has been published 
and edited by the Radio and Television 
Center of France since 1954 (French; 
quarterly at 1,200 fr.; Centre d’Etudes 
de la Radiodiffusion-Télévision Fran- 
caise, 37 rue de l'Université, Paris 7°). 
It describes its contents as studies and 
documentary materials on the scientific 
and artistic aspects of radio and tele- 
vision. Its articles are thorough, its bib- 
liographies comprehensive, and its doc- 
uments are often not easily obtainable 
elsewhere. 


*See Robert W. Desmond, Professional Train- 
ing of Journalists (Paris: Unesco, 1949), p. 15. 


Rundfunk und Fernsehen, the other 
journal, began publication in 1953. It 
is produced by the Hans Bredow-Insti- 
tute for Radio and Television at the 
University of Hamburg (German; quar- 
terly at DM 10; Rothenbaumchaussee 
5, Hamburg 13). The articles and brief 
reports, which cover every aspect of 
world radio and television, are a contri- 
bution to this particular branch of mass 
communications that is unequaled any- 
where. 


The year 1953 was a popular one for 
starting journals specializing in broad- 
casting. The Foundation for Radio Re- 
search of Vienna began publishing its 
Radio-Television in June 1953 (Ger- 
man; Stiftung fiir Rundfunkforschung, 
Vienna, Austria). A publication that 
also first appeared in that year and 
which deals specifically with television 
should be mentioned here. It is Fern- 
sehen (German; monthly at DM 18; 
Verlag Kurt Vowinckel-Verlag, Schmeil- 
weg 3, Heidelberg); and it describes it- 
self as being devoted to production, 
transmission and viewing. 

In the field of advertising, 1955 saw 
the appearance of a British Rate & Data 
service similar to the one in the United 
States. So far it covers daily and weekly 
newspapers and the national magazines 
(English; bimonthly at varying price; 
Vallancy Press, Ltd., 132 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4). Two other newcomers 
to the advertising field in England are 
Advertising Review (English; quarterly 
at 5s per number; 42 Russell Sq., Lon- 
don, W.C.1), which appeared in 1954, 
and Impact, devoted to advertising, 
marketing and presentation (English; 
quarterly at 40s; Buland Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1 Old Burlington St., London, 
W.1), which came out in 1952. The 
French Vente et Publicité (French; 11 
times a year at 2,000 fr.; 40 rue du 
Colisée, Paris 8°), begun in 1955, and 
the rather older Werbung (German; 
monthly at 100 Sch.; Karntnerring 15, 
Vienna 1) of Austria, started in 1949, 
should also be mentioned. 
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Japan, as in all other matters of prog- 
ress, is not to be left behind in mass 
communications research. The Institute 
of Journalism at the University of 
Tokyo is responsible for two publica- 
tions in the field. Both are in Japanese 
but include a contents page in English. 
The Japanese Journalism Review has 
appeared irregularly since 1952. The In- 
stitute also produces a quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of Journalism, begun 
in 1954 (address of both publications: 
c/o The Institute of Journalism, Tokyo 
University, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo). Japa- 
nese scholars appear to follow the 
American model and draw heavily on 
American sources and terminology. 


Japan’s alert Association of News- 
paper Publishers and Editors supple- 
ments the work of the Institute of Jour- 
nalism by publishing several periodicals 
of interest to students in the field of 
mass communications. Among its publi- 
cations are a monthly magazine in 
Japanese devoted to journalism research, 
Shinbun Kenkyu, and a_ bi-monthly 
English equivalent, Research Bulletin, 
besides a Japanese-language semi-weekly 
news bulletin. The Association is re- 
sponsible for the Japanese editions of 
the FIEJ Bulletin and the IPI Report. 
It also publishes a Japanese and an Eng- 
lish newspaper annual. The English edi- 
tion, The Japanese Press, which has ap- 
peared regularly since 1949, is a most 
useful compendium of information on 
the Japanese press, its relations with the 
government, its content, the problems of 
both management and staff, and educa- 
tion for journalism. It also contains in- 
formation on radio and television. Its 
statistical data are excellent. (Address 
of the Japan Newspaper Publishers and 
Editors Association: Hibiya Park, Chi- 
yoda-Ku, Tokyo). 

The U. S. embassy in Tokyo has been 
compiling a regular report since 1955 
that should be of interest. It is called 
Trends of Selected Japanese Newspa- 
pers. A similar bi-weekly has been put 
out by the British Legation in 2udapest 


starting in 1956 called Review of Hun- 
garian Periodicals. Since about 1953, 
East Germany has published what ap- 
pears to be a compilation of the same 
type, called Presse der Sowjetunion, on 
the Soviet press (German; irregular at 
DM 4.50 for three months; Kongress- 
Verlag, Thalmannplatz 8/9, Berlin 
W.1). 

Indonesia has made tremendous prog- 
ress in mass communications research 
and training since its independence was 
granted in 1949. Its College of Journal- 
ism was founded by the Indonesian 
Ministry of Information and put under 
the supervision of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in October 1954. By 
1956 the Indonesian Press Institute had 
produced a very informative and com- 
prehensive press yearbook, Almanak 
Pers Indonesia, 1954-1955 (Indonesian 
with English summaries; Lembaga Pers 
dan Pendapat Umum, Pegangsaan 
Timur 19B, Djakarta), and a journal, 
Warta dan Massa, devoted to communi- 
cations research that contains some 
very intriguing titles (Indonesian; bi- 
monthly at 25 Rp.; Lembaga Pers dan 
Pendapat Umum, Pegangsaan Timur 
19B, Djakarta). Besides describing the 
press and its facilities in terms of statis- 
tics and appearance, the annual devotes 
much space to the problems of govern- 
ment and the press in Indonesia. 

A similar yearbook, produced com- 
mercially for the sixth year, is the Jn- 
dian Press Year Book (English; annual 
at Rs. 15; 585 Pycrofts Rd., Madras 
5). Besides providing directories of the 
press of India, Ceylon and Pakistan, 
this yearbook discusses the status of In- 
dian journalism in a number of essays. 
The 1956 edition contains a complete 
summary of the report of the Indian 
Press Commission. 


Other publications appearing since 
1950 that deserve mention are: 


BELGIUM: IFJ Information, International Feder- 
ation of Journalists; quarterly since 1952. Ad- 
dress: Maison de la Presse, 5 rue de la Tete 
d’Or, Brussels. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Democratic Journalist (in 
English), International Or tion of Journal- 
ists; monthly since 1953. Also Demokratische 
Journalist (in German) since 1956. Address: 
Opletalova 5, Prague 2. International Broad- 
casting Organization (in English), Documen- 
tation and information Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Organization; irregular 
since 1952. Address: Prague 16. 

CUBA: Colegio Provincial de Periodistas de la 
Habana (in Spanish), Comite de Lucha Con- 
tra el Intrusismo, Boletin Informativo; irregular 
since 1956 (7). Address: Havana. 

EIRE: Irish Newspaper and Allied Trades Direc- 
tory (in English); annual since 1955 at 70¢. 
Address: Harperd Ltd., 1 College Green, Dub- 
lin. 


FRANCE: Revue Internationale du Droit d’Au- 
teur (in and French); quarterly since 
1953 at 2. fr. Address: 17 rue Pigalle, Paris 
9°. Revue Internationale de Television et de 
Radio (in French); quarterly since 1951 at 
2,000 fr. Address: 31 boul. Latour-Maubourg, 
Paris 7°. 

GERMANY (WEST): Der Journalist (in Ger- 
man), Deutsche Journalisten-Verbandes E. V.; 
monthly since 1951. Address: Munsterplatz 20, 
Bonn. Presse und Welt (in German), Doku- 
mente, Quellen und Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiet der gesamten oeffentlichen Meinung; 
since 1950. Address: Munich. 

GREAT ERITAIN: Reporter ee, 
monthly since 1954 at Is per eaten 
M. Brennan, Field House, Mill Rd., Dewsbury, 
Yorks. 

GREECE: H Koine Gnome (in Greek with Eng- 
lish contents page), Greek Institute of Public 
Opinion; monthly since June 1953. Address: 21, 
Voulis Street, Athens. 


QUARTERLY 


HUNGARY: Magyar Sajto (in Hungarian), Bul- 
letin of the H National 
of Journalists; monthly since 1955 at 
Address: Sztalin ut 101, Budapest 6. 

INDIA: Working Journalist (in 
Federation of Working Journa 
since September 1955. Address: 
Place, New Delhi. 


ITALY: Sindacato Nazionale Scrittori 


forints. 


), Indian 


month! 
13 Windsor 
Bolletino 


Pubblicistica (in italian. First series, 1953, 
2,000 lire; second, third and fourth series, 1954, 
4,000 lire; fifth and sixth series, 1955, 4,000 lire. 
Address: , Istituto Italiano di Pub- 
blicismo, via delle Terme, 10, Rome. 


MEXICO: Periodismo (in ), Diario de la 


POLAND: Cahiers Scientifiques de l'Universite 
de Varsovie Etudes de Presse (in Polish); 
since 1956. Address: University of Warsaw, 
Warsaw. 

SWITZERLAND: European Broadcasting Union 
(in English), Bulletin of the European Broad- 
casting Union; bi-monthly since 1950. Address: 
37 Quai Wilson, Geneva. IPI Report (in 
lish), International Press Institute; month 
since 1952 at 14.50 fr. Address: Muenstergasse 
9, Zurich 


TURKEY: Aydinyol (in Turkish); since 1956 at 
3 Tl Address: Carsikapi, Divaniali Sokak 
Ahunbay Ap. Da. 6, Istanbul. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Reporter (in Tepes weekly 
since 1955 at 960 Din. Address: ova Make- 
donia,” Bulevar Jna-68, Skopje. 





“In choosing between freedom and secrecy we must remember that each 
has its risks. Our free ways sometimes are dangerous; but our secret ways 


are dangerous too. One differs from the other, but is not necessarily less 
risky than the other. 


“There is danger that we may choose between them under the illusion 
that secrecy is safe, and only freedom is dangerous. Or we may deceive 
ourselves into believing that the two are not incompatible, and into think- 
ing that we can have both freedom and secrecy. 


“We can have a little of each, to be sure. We can give up a little free- 
dom without surrendering all of it. We can have a little secrecy without 
having a government that is altogether secret. Each added measure of se- 
crecy, however, measurably diminishes our freedom. 


“If we proceed with more and more secrecy we shall one day reach a 
place where we have made the choice between freedom and secrecy. We 
shall pass a point beyond which we cannot go without abandoning free 
institutions and accepting secret institutions. No man can say with assur- 
ance where this point is, but we move toward it.”—-JAMES RUSSELL WIG- 
GINS, executive editor, Washington Post and Times Herald, in Freedom or 
Secrecy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956). 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Journalism Education 
And the Social Sciences 


BY RUSSELL J. 


JANDOLI* 


Journalism education historically has been based upon associ- 
ation, and later integration, with the social sciences, and the 
trend in accredited schools is toward a better definition of the 
aims and purposes of social science instruction for journalism 
students, according to this survey. 





EDUCATORS OFFERING INSTRUCTION 
for those aspiring to be journalists have, 
from the beginning, expressed unques- 
tioned faith in the liberal arts and the 
social sciences as substantial elements 
of education for journalism. A recent 
study of the thought of educators re- 
garding social studies instruction for 
journalism students indicates that to- 
day’s felicitous marriage of journalism 
with the liberal arts generally and the 
social sciences in particular represents 
not so much a progression from more 
technical curricula as it does a continu- 
ation and development of practices 
whose roots extend back to Robert E. 
Lee and the genesis of education for 
journalism in America. 


The implications of the educational 
thought regarding this union, which 
promises to be long-lasting if not eter- 
nal, are significant. The writer’s research 
clearly indicates that journalism educa- 
tors have become increasingly cognizant 
that journalism’s intellectual content lies 


*The writer, who is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity, received his Ph.D. degree in social studies 
from New York University in October 1956. This 
article is based on his doctoral dissertation, An 
Analysis of Recent Educational Thought Regard- 
ing Social Studies Instruction for Students in 
Schools and Departments of Journalism in the 
United States. 
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primarily in the social sciences, that 
journalism education’s chief role is to 
integrate, and that the overarching pur- 
pose of social studies for journalism 
students is to increase awareness of jour- 
nalism’s predominant task of exercising 
social responsibility in human affairs. 
In the general historical and philoso- 
phical view, sound journalism education 
is not the offspring of technical training, 
nor is there sufficient reason why it 
should feel obliged to offer familial de- 
votion to English departments that in 
time came to nurture it and to aid it in 
gaining some acceptance. Practical in- 
struction in techniques, for instance, was 
never regarded in the early days as any- 
thing more than a supplement to the 
substance of liberal education. General 
Lee’s apparent intention in 1869 was to 
train the printer to be a well-educated 
editor rather than to qualify the pros- 
pective editor in the art of printing. 
Even the practitioners concurred with 
the pioneers at Washington College, as 
well as those at Yale and Cornell and 
later at Missouri and Pennsylvania, in 
accepting the arts and the social sciences 


1 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, IV, p. 
423, and Roscoe Ellard, “General Lee and Jour- 
nalism,” Washington and Lee University Bulletin, 
XXV, 11 (June 1, 1926), pp. 1-2. 
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but rarely the technical courses as prop- 
er fare for collegiate education. There 
was, indeed, a repulsiveness for the 
teaching of techniques in institutions of 
higher learning and a clear predilection 
for those subjects we have come to group 
as the social sciences. “From its very 
beginnings,” Prof. James L. C. Ford of 
Southern Illinois University affirms, 
“education for journalism has looked to 
the social sciences for knowledge con- 
sidered as a necessary background for the 
man or woman working in communica- 
tions.”* Prof. David Russell McAnally’s 
course at Missouri (1878-85) was born 
of political economy and the first com- 
prehensive curriculum, that at Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School in 1893, was at 
best a mere eight credit hours beyond 
the “regular” course. 

Indeed, chroniclers of journalistic his- 
tory have too often perverted the facts 
for the sake of dramatic contrast. Just 
as journalism education did not evolve 
from technical training, so, too, the 
schools established in 1908 and there- 
after did not actually align themselves 
into opposing camps of diehards who 
stood either for the “practical” business 
office instruction ascribed to Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard or for the “back- 
ground” editorial room approach attrib- 
uted to Joseph Pulitzer of the New York 
World. It was not like that. Both men, 
and most of the better exemplars of the 
kind of curricula they advocated, Co- 
lumbia and Missouri among them, 
agreed on the substantial elements nec- 
essary for a sound education for jour- 
nalists. These elements included a broad 
education that consisted in large part 
of the social sciences. In fact, the need 
for a school of journalism was derived 
from the idea that the fusion of tech- 
nique with background courses could 
best be effected by a separate unit in the 
academic structure. Once the schools 
were established, this point was affirmed, 


2A Study of the Pre-War Curricula of Selected 
Schools of Journalism, Ph. D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1948, p. 561. 


and faith in the importance of the social 
sciences and other background courses 
took hold. 

As soon as the members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism could express for- 
mally their ideas on the importance of 
the social sciences in the journalism cur- 
riculum, as they did in 1924, the need 
for integrating and correlating became 
more evident than before. Higher edu- 
cation generally would find such tasks 
difficult of attainment, yet journalism 
educators quickly devised methods of 
teaching social science under journal- 
ism-titled courses in the journalism 
school and worked to break down de- 
partmental barriers. For some, journal- 
ism itself was a social science, and, al- 
though this concept never gained much 
headway, many educators did undertake 
to relate every journalism course taught 
to the social sciences. Integration 


seemed to have special workable possi- 
bilities for journalism education, where 
the social sciences could easily be put to 


use at the same time students were 
learning techniques. 

When general education gained popu- 
larity in the 1930s, therefore, the jour- 
nalism educators were already attempt- 
ing to make the arts functional, relating 
them to time and place. The emphasis 
on the social sciences in the journalism 
programs helped the cause and it proved 
a main force also in readying journal- 
ism education for the Age of Interpreta- 
tive Journalism that arrived in the mid- 
die of the decade. The social sciences 
were established as a dominant factor in 
American journalism education before 
World War II. 

They gained stature when the journal- 
ism educators turned to communications 
after the war for a broad arch under 
which all the fields into which journal- 
ism had wandered could be brought into 
an intellectual entity. Communications 
was also the means of enhancing the 
place journalism education had attained 
in the academic life. Here, and even 
more so in the field, the association 
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with the social sciences proved of great 
assistance to the cause of journalism 
education. By the fifties, it was evident 
that journalism schools were approach- 
ing closer than ever before the level of 
the older professional schools, determin- 
ing the needs of journalism rather than 
reflecting them and giving meaningful- 
ness to social responsibility in profes- 
sional life. 

This, then, was the sum and substance 
of educational thought regarding social 
studies instruction for journalism stu- 
dents from the time Robert E. Lee pro- 
posed his press scholarships in 1869 to 
the present. In March 1956 the writer 
surveyed those journalism units whose 
programs are accredited by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journal- 
ism to determine the nature and extent 
of social studies instruction for students 
in their institutions. Of 44 such units, 
38, or 86.3% responded. Catalogue en- 
tries were used as corroborating evi- 
dence in the cases of non-responding 
units. Combining the historical record 
with the expressed thought of the edu- 
cators responding in the name of these 
selected institutions, what conclusions 
may be inferred? 

In the first place, leading journalism 
educators express unswerving confidence 
in social studies instruction for journal- 
ism students and there is reason to be- 
lieve that their convictions in this re- 
gard will be long-lasting. 

Twenty-eight of the 38 respondents 
to the writer’s survey express the opin- 
ion that social science training for jour- 
nalism students should be maintained 
as presently carried out in their institu- 
tions. None suggests it be decreased; the 
other 10 call for increasing it. Those 
who suggest any change at all want 
fewer. technical courses, more “pure” 
cultural courses, more writing courses, 
more integration, more offerings better 
suited to individual needs. 

It is all but impossible to find a lead- 
ing journalism educator without faith 
in social science training. Most consider 


it fundamental, if the survey is any cri- 
terion. Such enthusiasm is expressed that 
one cannot help conclude that little rea- 
son exists for believing the situation will 
be otherwise in the foreseeable future. 
Prof. James W. Markham of Pennsyl- 
vania State University calls it “essential 
and basic.” Prof. C. E. Rounds of Ala- 
bama uses the word “imperative”; Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey of Minnesota says there 
is “no question of its importance and 
significance.” Dr. Earl English of Mis- 
souri believes the student can’t have too 
much social science. The big problem, 
he says, lies in the limitations of the 
four-year program. Confirming such 
opinions, of course, are the programs at 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and other accredited institutions. 

Secondly, it appears very likely that 
journalism educators will define more 
exactly the aims and purposes of social 
science instruction for journalism stu- 
dents. 

Formerly, the journalism educators 
adopted and adapted aims and objec- 
tives sst by the social scientists, but 
they have now progressed to formulat- 
ing some of their own. With a clearer 
conception of the whys of social studies 
instruction, students and their advisers 
may look to specific avenues that must 
be taken to reach objectives. Prof. Ros- 
coe Ellard of Columbia has listed two 
such purposes: to gain scholarly authen- 
ticity for the work of the journalist in 
his writing intelligently of human affairs, 
and to encourage students to return to 
the interests and vocabulary of their 
arts college courses and to strengthen 
the journalist’s habit of reading eco- 
nomics, history and political science.* 
A third, born of the general objectives 
for all social science students, today 
looms large as a significant objective of 
teaching social studies to journalism 
students. This is an awareness and un- 
derstanding of social responsibility on 


* Presidential address, AEJ, 1955 (“Oil for the 
Lamps of Journalism’). 
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an advanced scale. Other citizens in a 
free world may also be obliged to serve 
its cause, but the journalist, with the 
power of modern communications at 
his command, will have to lead public 
opinion ever cognizant of a peculiar 
and lofty moral duty to democratic 
society. 

Thirdly, more students, it appears, 
will be required to select particular 
courses in social science rather than 
any course within a given area of social 
sciences. The need is becoming increas- 
ingly evident for more and better coun- 
seling of students regarding the selection 
of social science courses. 


Although all too many journalism 
educators may have neglected counsel- 
ing in the past, there are indications that 
the situation is being attended to as edu- 
cators gain more precise ideas of the role 
of social science in journalism education. 
Even Prof. Ralph R. Lashbrook of 
Kansas State College, who calls for “less 
specification in curriculum,” thinks it 
advisable to have “more close supervi- 
sion of courses elected to obtain an inte- 
grated program.” 

This is evident particularly in gradu- 
ate work but to a respectable degree 
also in undergraduate practice. In the 
accredited schools, the problem in pro- 
gram making often comes down to de- 
ciding on which particular social science 
courses to recommend from the very 
many offered. The vast majority of edu- 
cators responding to the writer’s survey 
of accredited units considered the social 
science offerings in their institutions, at 
the least, adequate for the needs of jour- 
nalism students. 

It is not clear from the evidence that 
this means students will take more ad- 
vanced social science courses, but the 
indications certainly are of this nature. 
Students at 76% of the responding units 
take specialized social science courses in 
depth in a particular subject such as 
economics or history. More and more, 
graduate students turn to specialization 


in social science. It is likely that more 
schools will increase their offerings in 
the social science-related courses, too— 
such as Contemporary Affairs. 


Fourthly, while political science 
courses as a bloc are most often taken 
by students in accredited units, the sur- 
vey of economics course is the most 
favored single offering. Indeed, econom- 
ics courses for journalism students seem 
to be gaining in popularity. 

Not only have world and domestic af- 
fairs tended more and more to bear a re- 
lationship to economics, but instruction 
in journalism and communications has 
moved in the direction of business-re- 
lated pursuits like public relations, ad- 
vertising, industrial editing and business 
journalism. With fewer graduates enter- 
ing newspaper work, there is a concur- 
rent slackening of interest in political 
science. In 24 of 38 institutions re- 
sponding to the writer’s survey, the 
economics survey course is required, 
followed in order by American govern- 
ment (20), U.S. history (18), survey in 
sociology (11), state and county gov- 
ernment (10), European history (8), 
world history (6), and survey course 
in political science (6). Even when 
one combines the list of courses re- 
quired with the list of those recom- 
mended, the economics survey course 
leads (33), followed closely by Ameri- 
can government (31) and U.S. history 
(30). Because specialized courses in 
political science, such as those in inter- 
national relations and political parties 
(each cited by educators in 17 units) 
are often recommended, political sci- 
ence courses as a group do iead the list 
of courses required or recommended. 
One must assume that courses recom- 
mended are usually taken. 


There is reason to believe, nonethe- 
less, that if advanced economics courses 
were not bound up so completely in 
theory and in prerequisites, journalism 
educators might be prone to recommend 
or require even more economics courses. 
Some inertia may be involved, also, 
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considering that history and political sci- 
ence hold the traditional position they 
do. Sociology, incidentally, runs a poor 
fourth in the estimation of the educa- 
tors. In any case, journalism educators, 
including leaders like Dr. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger of Wisconsin, appear to be turning 
more and more to economics. 

Fifthly, many educators seem to rec- 
ognize that integration is journalism 
education’s forte and a main hope for 
its continued acceptance in higher learn- 
ing. 

Almost from the beginning, those in- 
terested in journalism instruction have 
realized—Joseph Pulitzer stressed the 
point—that there was no necessity for 
a separate journalism school unless it 
performed the function of wedding 
technique with background. Otherwise, 
a good liberal arts college offering some 
technique courses could do as well or 
better. Since the twenties, journalism 
educators have been trying to improve 
the technique of integration, taking seri- 
ously the obligation to integrate. In nine 
of the accredited units surveyed, all or 
virtually all journalism courses are re- 
garded as integrating the social sciences 
with professional course content. Six- 
teen of the units were integrating 
“many” professional courses with the 
social sciences and the others “some.” 
Thus, two out of three, approximately, 
were integrating in many or all cases. 

The better schools are also spreading 
the liberal arts offerings for journalism 
students over the four-year program. A 
definite preference is indicated by the 
educators for extending social studies 
through the fourth year, as indicated by 
16 of the 38 respondents. In seven other 
cases, though the requirement is limited 
to the first two years, in practice the 
social sciences are spread over four. 

While most educators responding to 
the survey recognized that a gap exists 
between what social science instruction 
proposes to do and what it does do 
(there is much nebulosity here), they 
did hold that integration was far more 


than an ideal. Almost all respondents 
expressed the belief that it was working 
out in practice. They placed their confi- 
dence in individual journalism instructors 
to perform the integrating tasks—partic- 
ularly those teaching Contemporary Af- 
fairs, Public Opinion, History of Jour- 
nalism, The Press and Society, Public 
Affairs Reporting, and so on. Journal- 
ism instructors in the accredited units 
usually possess a graduate minor or 
major in social sciences or in a social 
science, including history. 

Sixthly, while journalism educators 
are not disposed to have “pure” social 
science courses such as economics or 
political science survey taught especially 
for journalism students, they do prefer 
that social science teachers of journal- 
ism students possess some journalistic 
training or experience. 

Generally, journalism educators seem 
not to expect that the social scientist 
will be an expert in journaiism but they 
do hope that, being a social scientist, he 
will possess more than a passing or even 
prejudiced acquaintance with the press 
as a social institution. Prof. L. J. Hortin 
of Ohio University’s School of Journal- 
ism suggests that social scientists have 
training in objective reporting, the his- 
tory of communications, and other jour- 
nalistic subjects. Dean W. C. Clark of 
Syracuse University thinks that “more 
social science teachers should be re- 
quired to achieve some real understand- 
ing of the aims and purposes of the 
press and of the whole of communica- 
tion.” 

In any case, educators in institutions 
without accredited programs, as well as 
some of those whose programs have 
been approved by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, might 
well look to their own practices and 
make adjustments in line with the major 
currents of thought on journalism and 
the social sciences as expressed by the 
leaders in journalism education. Educa- 
tion for journalism is still young and it 
can afford to make such adjustments. 











The University's Role 
In Public Relations Education 


BY SCOTT M. CUTLIP* 





V> I SINCERELY APPRECIATE THE OP- 
portunity to speak to you who are lead- 
ers—or should be leaders—in public re- 
lations on a matter vital to our com- 
mon future. Those of us in academe 
who are laboring to advance the profes- 
sional practice of ethical, effective 
public relations are gratified that the 
Public Relations Society of America has 
given public relations education this 
moment in the spotlight. It is high time 
you did give more attention to public 
relations education and research. To 
date only a few of you have done so. 
There is much we in the universities can 
do for you. There is much that you can 
do for us. We need to work together. 


There is one clear, central premise 
which must guide our thinking on this 
topic. It is this. If public relations is 
ever to attain status and usefulness of 
a profession, it must be built upon a 
foundation of university education and 
research. Those of you who so earnestly 
and sometimes frantically strive for pro- 
fessional status, and its rewards, must 
recognize and accept this basic premise. 
Most of us think public relations does 
have the potentiality of a profession. 
Most of us, too, will admit that our 
craft has a long, long way to go before 
it achieves the potentiality of a profes- 


*The author, professor of journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, addressed a roundtable 
on “Education for Public Relations” at the an- 
nual conference of the Public Relations Society 
of America in Milwaukee last November. Part of 
his remarks are reproduced here. To quote the 
Milwaukee Journal, “Professor Cutlip’s talk met 
with mixed reaction” and “the applause was 
brief.” 
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sion that is inherent in public relations’ 
role in our free democratic society. 

Yet—interest in and support of a 
sound program of university education 
and research has not been widely evi- 
dent in our craft. Hale Nelson, who has 
worked hard and effectively to advance 
this cause, has found “no ground swell 
of concern about professional educa- 
tion.” Among some there is genuine in- 
terest. But, as he reports, “the majori- 
ty’s attitude is one of apathy.” 

Only last May Public Relations News 
found, in a survey, “an appalling lack of 
information among PR executives as to 
the content of PR curricula.” Mostly it 
found only yawning apathy. Denny 
Griswold quoted one practitioner as say- 
ing, “PR academic training isn’t worth 
a damn... is no substitute for experi- 
ence... is a waste of time.” Such igno- 
rant anti-intellectualism is nothing new 
in the beginnings of a profession. The 
old-time lawyer who thought a few 
months “reading the law” in an attor- 
ney’s Office sufficed said the same thing. 
The old country doctor who thought a 
preceptorship sufficed said the same 
thing. The old-time newspaper editor 
who had “come up the hard way” said 
the same thing. Their ignorant breed 
has vanished into the sands of time. So 
too will this breed disappear from our 
ranks in time—if we do move towards 
professionalism. 

If you are serious in your efforts to 
advance toward professionalism, then 
you must accept the yardsticks which 
measure a profession. These include: 
extensive and intensive preparation; well 
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established principles and a philosophy; 
the methods of a science; a strong mo- 
tive of public service; organized inten- 
sive research to develop specialized 
knowledge; full and candid exchange of 
experience through professional associa- 
tion. 

If you accept the professional yard- 
sticks then you must, in turn, accept the 
fact that university education and re- 
search must play a major role in your 
professional progress. That we have to 
take time for such an elemental point is, 
itself, a sign of public relations’ imma- 
turity. Thus our question is not whether, 
but rather what kind of university edu- 
cation will prepare tomorrow’s practi- 
tioner for the complex, challenging task 
which has been assigned to him. 
To answer this question, we must first 
answer still another question: “What IS 
the role and responsibility of the public 
relations practitioner?” This question 
must be answered before you can intel- 
ligently plan and implement a sound 
program of public relations education. 

Here is the theory of public relations 
which underlies Wisconsin’s program of 
education and research for those aspir- 
ing to careers in this field: 

America’s urbanized, industrialized 
society of interdependence, massive and 
impersonal bigness, and segmentation 
has coerced the development of a sense 
of social responsibility on the part of all 
public enterprises that would endure. 

This change in our society, still in 
motion, has brought an urgent need for 
the skilled specialist in opinion analysis, 
mediation, and in persuasive communi- 
cation if these public enterprises are (1) 
to measure up to their public responsi- 
bilities and (2) to handle their host of 
multiplying relationships in a coopera- 
tive, mutually satisfactory way. In short, 
the role of the public relations special- 
ist is to assist an enterprise integrate it- 
self with its community by counseling 
it in the ways of publicly-approved be- 
havior and by providing it with effective 
two-way communication. Today there is 
a critical shortage of persons equipped 


for this role. And it requires a lot more 
than a few years’ newspaper experience 
and “contacts” to handle it. 

What are the implications of this con- 
cept for Wisconsin’s program for public 
relations careerists? 

First. This theory of PR rules out 
press agentry which more of your num- 
ber practice than you like to admit. 
Press agents are born, not trained. 

Second. This theory rules out teach- 
ing the techniques of rigging public 
opinion for unworthy causes or clients. 
Those who use bribery, pressure, false 
fronts and the like to manipulate opin- 
ions should be exposed in the classroom, 
not emulated. And there are such 
among your number. A person does not 
need a college education to learn how 
to cheat his fellowman. 

Third. This theory rules out special- 
ized training for publicity as such. Jour- 
nalism training is quite sufficient to pre- 
pare a writer of publicity releases. We 
still have too many teachers who con- 
fuse the tool of publicity with the total 
of public relations. And in this they 
merely reflect the limited thinking of 
many practitioners. 

Fourth. This theory rules out instruc- 
tion in the use of publicity in product 
promotion. At Wisconsin this is more 
properly taught in marketing courses 
just as it more properly belongs under 
the marketing function in business or- 
ganization. 

In sum, our program is pitched to the 
preparation for public relations practice 
as it ought to be in 1965, not what it 
necessarily is today. 

We believe, on the basis of a decade’s 
experience at Wisconsin, that the best 
preparation for the public relations spe- 
cialist is a broadly-based liberal arts 
education oriented to a small core of 
basic courses in public opinion, public 
relations and communications. We have 
only five specified PR courses. We doubt 
more are needed. We doubt, too, that 
there is sufficient specialized knowledge 
for more at this moment. 


The core courses in our sequence are: 
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a general introductory course in public 
relations; an advanced course in case 
problems; a course in publicity media 
and methods; a course in public opin- 
ion measurement and analysis; and a 
course in media analysis. Note that we 
put equal emphasis on listening. Around 
this core we build a program of courses 
in the liberal arts and supplementary 
courses in communications techniques. 
Our students supplement their course- 
work with work on the college news- 
paper, in the university radio and TV 
Stations, in motion picture production, 
and in part-time jobs in our several pub- 
lic relations offices on the campus. 

At Wisconsin we recognize that to- 
morrow’s PR practitioner must be a 
skilled analyst of public opinion, a 
skilled specialist in communication and 
a person equally versed in the substan- 
tive knowledge of the field in which he 
works. We know a person cannot in- 
telligently interpret that which he him- 
self does not understand. To provide a 
foundation for this requisite knowledge, 
we send our students to great teachers 
in the departments of economics, his- 
tory, commerce, psychology and polliti- 
cal science. There the best teachers of 
these subjects are to be found. 


A meaningful preparation for public 
relations—consisting of studies in liberal 
arts, communications and public opin- 
ion analysis—is most logically centered 
in, but not confined to the school of 
journalism or communications. Such a 
program has to be centered in some 
division of a university. Otherwise there 
would need to be sequences in public 
relations in our schools of business, edu- 
cation, government, social work, ad in- 
finitum. This is unsound and uneconom- 


ical. This is not to quarrel with intro- 
ductory or “appreciation” courses on the 
role and place of public relations in the 
fields of business, government, etc. 
These are all to the good for the ad- 
vancement of understanding of and use 
of public relations thinking in manage- 
ment. 

Let’s get these two facts straight: 
The heart of mature public relations 
practice is communication; empathetic 
listening and persuasive communication. 
And today’s school of journalism is the 
center of communications study and re- 
search. What is taught and investigated 
in today’s good school of journalism 
goes far beyond the teaching of press 
relations or publicity writing contrary 
to the erroneous notions you may have 
read. 

We think we are on the right track, 
but we are humbly aware that there is 
no one fixed or only way to prepare 
for a field as fluid and immature as PR 
is today. Finding the way to sound pub- 
lic relations education is a task still to 
be pursued; to be pursued by teacher 
and practitioner together. I repeat, there 
is much that we in the universities can 
contribute to your knowledge, your ad- 
vancement and your personnel needs. 
Just for one specific let me remind you 
of this fact: In today’s fierce competi- 
tion for educated manpower the group 
that lacks representation in the univer- 
sities will suffer the consequences. There 
is equally much that you can do to 
strengthen and support sound education 
and research through your interest, your 
counsel and your funds for urgently 
needed research. 


Let us never forget: “Today’s prep- 
aration governs tomorrow’s progress.” 





“There are some great newspapers but many cities have only second rate 
newspapers. That's a plus for the news magazines and we make the most 
of it. The brass on newspapers think personnel is just so many bodies and 
keys on typewriters. It's not half as hard for us on news magazines to em- 
ploy newspapermen as it should be.”—-MaLCOLM Murr Jr., executive edi- 
tor of Newsweek, at Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. 











PRSA's 1956 Study of 


Public Relations Education 


BY RAYMOND SIMON* 





YW RESULTS ARE NOW AVAILABLE ON 
what can be considered, with much jus- 
tification, to be the most comprehensive 
survey of public relations education 
ever undertaken in this country. Con- 
ducted by the National Education Com- 
mittee of the Public Relations Society 
of America, the 1955-56 study was 
based on a mail questionnaire sent to 
more than 1,000 colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States. Re- 
sponses were received from 653 schools, 
or 65% of the total queried, and a final 
report was made to the society at its 
national convention in Milwaukee last 
November. 

In terms of response this survey was 
twice as successful as an earlier study 
made by the same organization in 
1951.1 That study brought in 326 re- 
sponses to 820 questionnaires mailed 
out. The survey also adds dimension to 
a 1955 mail study made by Stewart Har- 
ral of the University of Oklahoma, for 
that report surveyed courses offered 
only by schools of journalism listed in 
the Editor & Publisher Year Book.? 

Highlights of the 1956 PRSA report 
follow: 

(1) Public relations education is ex- 
tensive. 

The survey found that 136 
schools, or more than 20% of those re- 


*The author, assistant professor of public rela- 
tions at Utica College of Syracuse University, 
was a member of the National Education Com- 
mittee of the Public Relations Society of America 
which completed the study on which he reports. 

1 Public Relations Journal, January 1952, p. 17. 


2 “Contact,” University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism, No. 11. 


sponding, provide public relations train- 
ing varying from integrated principles in 
other courses to a full curriculum in 
a school of public relations. Of the 136 
schools, 92 offer public relations train- 
ing for career-minded students while 44 
integrate public relations principles in 
courses in other areas or teach a single 
course that is not designed for career 
training. The 92 schools replied affirma- 
tively to this definition in the question- 
naire: “Courses aimed at preparing stu- 
dents for public relations careers. While 
it is true that subjects like advertising, 
economics, journalism, public opinion 
research, social psychology, etc., are 
part of public relations practice, we 
prefer to have you consider them only 
if they are part of a program intended 
to develop people for public relations 
work.” A breakdown of the 92 schools 
offering public relations training for ca- 
reer-minded students shows the follow- 
ing: 

(a) 14 institutions offer a major in 
public relations. 

Of the majors, one is offered in a 
school of public relations, two in de- 
partments of public relations, and the 
other 11 in a variety of schools and 
departments. The university with the 
school of public relations is Boston Uni- 
versity. Bethany College and Nasson 
College are the institutions with depart- 
ments of public relations. Schools offer- 
ing a major in public relations are Co- 
lumbia University, University of Mary- 
land, New School for Social Research, 
New York University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Oklahoma, Pacific 
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Union College, Salem College, Syracuse 
University, Utica College of Syracuse 
University and Youngstown University. 

(b) 29 institutions offer a sequence 
in public relations. 

Listed as offering a sequence of pub- 
lic relations courses are Akron Univer- 
sity, Arizona State College, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Brigham Young University, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago, Cornell 
College, Duquesne University, Florida 
State University, University of Florida, 
Fordham College, Franklin University, 
Fresno State College, George Washing- 
ton University, State University of lowa, 
Kent State University, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Miami University, Northeastern 
State College, Ohio University, Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Salmon P. Chase Col- 
lege, Simmons College, J. B. Stetson 
University, University of Texas, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, University of Wiscon- 
sin and Yeshiva University. 

(c) 19 institutions offer two or more 
public relations courses as electives. 

Cited as offering two or more public 
relations courses as electives are the 
University of Detroit, University of 
Houston, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Loyola College, University of Min- 
nesota, University of Mississippi, Mon- 
tana State University, New England 
College, City College of New York, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of South Dakota, 
Springfield College, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Millersville, Pa., Temple Univer- 
sity, University of Washington and 
Washington State Teachers College. 

(d) 30 institutions offer a single pub- 
lic relations course. 

Offering a single public relations 
course are the Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, Ball State Teachers 
College, University of Baltimore, Beloit 
College, University of Connecticut, 
Creighton University, University of 
Denver, Fenn College, Golden Gate 
College, Hardin-Simmons University, 


Hofstra College, University of Illinois, 
University of Miami, University of 
Missouri, Mundelein College for Wom- 
en, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Norwich University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Pace College, University of 
Redlands, Sacramento State College, St. 
Bonaventure University, College of 
Steubenville, Texas Southern University, 
Trinity University, Upsala College, 
Washburn University, Washington Uni- 
versity, Wayland College and West- 
minister College. 

(2) Public relations education ap- 
pears to be mainly centered in under- 
graduate curricula, and the courses are 
more apt to be found in schools of jour- 
nalism. 


Sixty-three percent of the colleges and 
universities with PR courses offer them 
at the undergraduate level. Of the 92 
institutions offering public relations 
training for the career-minded student, 
36 provide it in journalism departments 
and schools. 

(3) Academic exposure to public re- 
lations is scant in schools of business 
administration or commerce. 


Only 31, or 13%, of the 236 business 
schools and departments in the institu- 
tions responding to the study offer pub- 
lic relations courses themselves. Some 
deans, however, commented that busi- 
ness administration degrees without pub- 
lic relations prerequisites are incomplete 
preparation for young businessmen. 

(4) There is almost universal agree- 
ment that public relations training 
should be based on a firm liberal arts 
education. 


Educators may, and do, disagree as to 
the department or school where public 
relations should be offered, but they al- 
most all feel that a broad liberal arts 
background is vital to the future public 
relations man. The study observes that in 
the junior and senior year the journal- - 
ism-oriented PR teaching is concen- 
trated heavily on written communica- 
tion; in the liberal arts-oriented school 
there is greater emphasis in these years 
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on the social sciences. Whatever the 
junior-senior year approach, practically 
all require two years of liberal arts. 

According to Hale Nelson, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company’s public rela- 
tions vice president and the chairman of 
of the National Education Committee, 
practitioners themselves are divided on 
the best system of education for public 
relations. Some advocate a straight lib- 
eral arts four-year program; some favor 
undergraduate public relations training 
atop liberal arts; some advocate gradu- 
ate work. 

PRSA’s study has portents for the 
future. Twenty-six percent of the col- 
leges without public relations courses at 
present stated they anticipate future in- 
terest in PR education at their institu- 
tions. Thirty-five percent of the schools 
with PR courses stated they have added 
to or modified their curriculum in the 
past two years, while 42% said they are 
thinking of changing their present pro- 
grams. 

Cited by the report as being of signi- 
ficance to public relations practitioners 
is the fact that many of the schools ex- 
pressed the need for service and assist- 
ance from professional societies like 
PRSA. Eighty-three of the 92 schools 


teaching public relations courses said it 
would help in designing curriculum to 
have information about what public rela- 
tions people do. Fifty-nine of the schools 
thought it would be valuable to explore 
the possibility of a joint public relations- 
educator group or committee to discuss 
principles of public relations curricu- 
lum. Asked to rank in order of prefer- 
ence specific aids the society could pro- 
vide, 65 schools listed case histories, ap- 
prenticeship plans, vocational guidance 
and a public relations bibliography. 

It is interesting to note that definite 
steps are being taken to meet some of 
these requests. Prof. Scott Cutlip of Wis- 
consin is completing work on a PR bibli- 
ography. The PRSA’s National Educa- 
tion Committee has just completed a 
public relations career brochure and is 
considering ways and means of providing 
case histories for use in classrooms. 
This, of course, is also being done by 
the other major national group, the 
American Public Relations Association. 
Finally, the PRSA has recently polled its 
membership to find out what job oppor- 
tunities there are in public relations for 
college-trained people and what are the 
personnel needs in the field for the 
years ahead. 





“Why shouldn’t newspapers approach the problem of hiring new person- 


nel and keeping them after they are hired as intelligently as do accounting 
firms, advertising agencies, department stores, manufacturers, and soup 
and soap companies, all of which have teams of trained personnel-seekers 
traveling from campus to campus from October through May? 

“Why shouldn’t more newspapers—and I know that a few have led the 
way and others are following—determine upon a personnel policy and 
establish personnel programs? .. . 

“One thing I hope you will do and see that your staff members do also. 
That is to cease and desist from the popular and widespread practice of 
cynical comment and discouraging advice to young people who ask you 
about newspaper work as a career. 

“I have yet to hear a physician or surgeon, an attorney or a minister 
discuss his chosen profession in derogatory terms. 

“To put it in the language of the street, I think it is about time that 
newspapermen stop ‘bad-mouthing’ their own business.”—DEAN NORVAL 
Net Luxon, University of North Carolina School of Journalism, at the 
1956 Associated Press Managing Editors’ Association convention. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Some Aspects of the 
Netherlands Daily Press 


BY MAARTEN SCHNEIDER* 


Virtually every Dutch family subscribes to at least one news- 
paper, and has a choice between three or four dailies on the 
day of publication. The article analyzes the characteristics of the 
strong opinion press in the Netherlands and the differences be- 
tween national dailies and provincial papers. 





@ THE CHARACTER OF A COMMUNITY, 
and of the members of that community, 
determines to a considerable extent the 
character of its press. In outlining some 
aspects of the Netherlands press, there- 
fore, one must take note of the charac- 
ter of the nation and of the “average” 
Dutchman. 


The political organization in the Neth- 
erlands bears directly on the nature of 
the press. In the Second Chamber, or 
Lower House, of the national parlia- 
ment seven parties are represented: a 
Labor party, a Roman-Catholic party, 
three Protestant parties, a Liberal party 
and a Communist party. Within the La- 
bor party, moreover, there are (among 
others) two confessional groupings, one 
Protestant and the other Roman-Cath- 
olic. 

As this suggests, the political life in 


*Dr. Maarten Schneider has been secretary 
since 1954 of the Netherlands Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, in The Hague, and an editor of 
its periodical, Internationale Spectator. He was 
previously (1945-52) chief of the documentation 
department of the Netherlands Government Infor- 
mation Office. He has been a lecturer in the sci- 


ence of the press at Leiden University, a guest 
professor in the same subject at the University of 
Jakarta and at the University of Jogjakarta, in 
Indonesia. He is the author of several books and 
articles on press and propaganda, is Netherlands 
correspondent for the International Press Insti- 
tute, and was the Dutch translator of James Tru- 
slow Adams’ The Epic of America. 
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the Netherlands is ruled by a strongly 
differentiated system characterized by 
the crossing of religious convictions and 
political opinions.’ During the years of 
the Nazi occupation (1940-45), when 
there was one common enemy, some 
circles considered the possibility of a 
simpler party structure after the liber- 
ation, comparable to that in the United 
States or Great Britain. But it very soon 
became evident that such a structure 
would not be in accordance with the 
history, tradition and character of the 
Dutch people. The result was that few 
changes occurred. The pre-war parties 
returned, even though some bore dif- 
ferent names, and coalition govern- 
ments remained necessary. 


In view of the very close relations 
and interactions between people, relig- 
ion, politics and press it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the Dutch press was, 
is and doubtless will remain primarily 
an opinion press. The essential changes 
in the press, as between the pre-war and 
post-war periods, are few. 

Even though only two daily newspa- 


*Not only is this situation reflected in the 
Dutch press, but it is reflected, also, in the 
organization of the Dutch radio. Cf. the in- 
structive article by Ja de Boer and Phil Cam- 
eron, “Dutch Radio: The Third Way,” JourNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 32:62-70 (Winter 1955). 
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pers are to be regarded as official party 
papers, the preponderant position of the 
opinion papers is illustrated by figures 
showing the distribution of the total 
number of subscriptions in 1955, with 
more than 60% of the readership going 
to the opinion papers. Besides, one has 
to bear in mind that actually some of 
the neutral dailies are more or less lib- 
eral oriented. The division is as fol- 
lows: ? 


% OF TOTAL 


Datty Papers SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Labor 
Roman-Catholic 
Protestant 
Liberal 


Neutral 


It may be observed that this analysis 
is based on the total subscription figures, 
rather than on the total circulation fig- 
ures. This is significant because in the 
Netherlands the press is not only ori- 
ented to the expression of opinion, but 
it is a subscription press and, at the 
same time, a family press. The Dutch- 
man wants to read his favorite daily 
paper at leisure and in detail at his 
home, and statistics prove that he aver- 
ages from 30 minutes to an hour in 
doing so. 

About 97% of the total circulation 
therefore goes to regular subscribers at 
their homes, by direct delivery. An 
estimate of the total revenue of all 
Dutch daily newspapers, based on mil- 
lions of guilders, shows not only the 
relationship between proceeds from ad- 
vertising and circulation, but demon- 


2Cf. Maarten Rooy, Het economisch-Sociale 
beeld van het dagbladbedrijf in Nederland. (The 
economic-social picture of the daily newspaper 

in the Netherlands), (Leiden: Stenfert 
Kroese, 1956), p. 264. This study contains an 
ample resume in English. Cf. review by Robert 
W. Desmond in JOURNALISM QUARTERLLY, 33: 
530-31 (Fall 1956). 

*In the survey, “La Presse en Grande Bretagne 
Il,” Notes et Etudes documentaires, (Paris) No. 
2212, of Sept. 10, 1956, p. 18, it is incorrectly 
indicated that the number of subscriptions to 
provincial papers, particularly, in Great Britain 
is higher than in any other country of the 
world. 


strates how small a percentage comes 
from single copy sales.‘ 


1948 1952 
Subscriptions 48.4 68.4 
Single copies ... 1.5 2.1 
Advertisements .. 45.9 72.0 100.0 

95.8 142.5 180.8 


A marked increase in the total num- 
ber of subscriptions to the nation’s 
newspapers in the years since the war is 
closely related to the growth of the 
population. But the subscriptions have 
shown a greater increase, proportion- 
ately, than the population, as these ap- 
proximate figures show: 


1955 


78.4 
2.4 


YEAR 
1935 
1955 


POPULATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 


8,500,000 1,500,000 
10,800,000 2,800,000 


It can be said that virtually every 
Dutch family subscribes to at least one 
newspaper. There are about 2,600,000 
families, while 1955 subscriptions, as 
noted above, totaled 2,800,000. More- 
over, the whole family reads the paper, 
and editors take into account the fact 
that it comes into the hands of husband, 
wife and children; that everybody, 
young and old, has to find something 
of interest to himself in its pages. Dutch 
papers, accordingly, do not report sui- 
cides as such; court cases are reported 
most briefly and only the initials of the 
defendants are used. A certain reserve 
also is observed in the seiection of pho- 
tographs for use. The need for a strong- 
ly sensational make-up is absent because 
street sales are negligible. A mutual 
confidence exists as between the news- 
paper and the subscriber, one of its ex- 
pressions being found in the column of 
“readers’ letters” appearing in most 
papers. 

These circumstances exercise a favor- 
able infiuence also in contributing to 
the stability of the newspapers as busi- 
ness enterprises. This stability is further 
established by the fact that the adver- 
tisers know more or less in which circles 
the newspapers are read. 


*Rooy, op. cit., p. 451. 
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Another characteristic of the Dutch 
press is that it is preponderantly an 
evening press; only about 15% of the 
total subscriptions are for morning 
newspapers. Most Dutchmen want to 
read their newspapers at night, when 
work is done. Papers that had both 
morning and evening editions before 
World War II were unable, after the 
liberation in 1945, to resume both be- 
cause of limited newsprint supplies. 
They therefore took this reading prefer- 
ence into account and usually chose to 
publish their newspapers for evening 
distribution. Prior to 1940, moreover, 
advertising was concentrated mainly in 
the evening edition of the morning- 
evening newspaper. In this particular 
respect, however, a change took place 
after 1945 when a rapid growth in the 
circulation of some of those fewer 
newspapers that chose to continue to 
appear in the morning, attracted a large 
volume of advertising. 

In the Netherlands 65 enterprises are 
engaged in the publication of daily 
newspapers. Of these, 56 are limited 
companies, six are institutions and the 
other three have special forms of or- 
ganization.® Because five publishing en- 
terprises own subsidiary companies, 
there actually are 50 independent enter- 
prises. Furthermore, seven groups of 
cooperating independent daily newspa- 
per concerns have been formed and 
have joint correspondents in The Hague 
and in the principal international-politi- 
cal centers. 

The 65 enterprises publish a total of 
105 daily papers, none appearing on 
Sundays, however. In this total are 
represented the main newspapers and 
subsidiary newspapers, but not the con- 
siderable number of regional or local 
editions, totalling about 60. The total 
includes 12 newspapers that are read 
throughout the Netherlands, and thus 
are known as national dailies. Of these, 
eight are evening papers, and four are 
morning papers. Of these, also, nine ap- 


5 Rooy, op. cit., p. 43. 


pear in Amsterdam, the largest city and 
the capital, while three appear in Rot- 
terdam, the second largest city and the 
first seaport of the country. 


The Amsterdam papers are: 


Het Vrije Volk (The Freé People), 
official daily of the Dutch Labor party, 
and a postwar continuation of Het Volk 
(The People), established in 1900. With 
approximately 30 editions, it is the larg- 
est daily in the country, about 285,000 
circulation. 

Het Parool (The Watchword), inde- 
pendent socialist paper established in 
1940 as an underground sheet, and now 
circulating about 150,000 copies daily. 

Algemeen Handelsblad (General 
Commercial Journal), the oldest daily 
newspaper now appearing in the coun- 
try, having been established in 1828 
and became a daily in 1830. A liberal 
paper with about 60,000 circulation. 

De Volkskrant (The People’s Jour- 
nal), a morning paper established in 
1906, affiliated to the Roman-Catholic 
Workers Movement, with about 150,000 
circulation. 

De Tijd (The Time), oldest Roman- 
Catholic daily, established in 1846, with 
about 50,000 circulation. 

Trouw (Loyal), established in 1943 
as an underground paper, is not a party 
paper, although the chief editor is a 
member of the Second Chamber as a rep- 
resentative of the Calvinist party, one of 
the three Protestant parties. It has about 
110,000 circulation. 

De Waarheid (The Truth), official 
daily of the Netherlands Communist 
party, was established in 1940 as an un- 
derground paper, and has about 80,000 
circulation. 

De Telegraaf (The Telegraph), with 
about 110,000 circulation, and the Nieuws 
van den Dag (News of the Day), with 
about 70,000 circulation, are both morn- 
ing papers stressing information rather 
than opinion, and without party affilia- 
tions. 


The Rotterdam papers are: 


De Maasbode (The Messenger of the 
Meuse), a Roman-Catholic paper estab- 
lished in 1868, with about 35,000 circu- 
lation. 


Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant (New 
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Rotterdam Journal), Liberal, established 
in 1842 and a daily since 1843, has a 
circulation of about 50,000. Abroad it 
often is regarded as the most influential 
Dutch daily and, quite erroneously, is 
sometimes believed to have a semi-offi- 
cial character. In May 1950 it received 
a University of Missouri award “for 
distinguished service in journalism.” 
Algemeen Dagblad (General Daily), a 
morning newspaper of information, rath- 
er than opinion, lacking party affiliation, 
and with a circulation of about 87,000. 
The above-mentioned 12 national dai- 
lies, taken together, have combined cir- 
culations of about 1,225,000, or about 
40% of the total newspaper distribution 
in the Netherlands. 


It is remarkable that, as between pre- 
war and post-war times, there has been 
a clear shift in subscription totals from 
the purely informative papers to the 
opinion dailies. In 1936 approximately 
50% of the subscriptions to the six na- 
tional dailies then appearing went to 
information papers; nowadays only 
23% goes to such papers, with a pro- 
portionate increase in subscriptions to 
those national dailies giving political 
and religious opinions—evidence that 
the opinion press is favored by the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands. 

Apart from the 12 national dailies 
included among the 105 published, the 
other 93—of which 80 appear in the 
evening—are provincial, regional or 
local. They occupy a far more import- 
ant place in the press structure, how- 
ever, and in the structure of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, than the term 
“provincial” might suggest. Many of 
these papers offer excellent information 
and comment in the area of national 
and _ international politics—a develop- 
ment that may have started with the 
establishment of the Algemeen Neder- 
landsch Persbureau (A.N.P.) (Nether- 
lands General Press Agency) in 1934. 
Their importance was advanced after 
World War II, also, when several pro- 
vincial papers introduced the system of 
sharing correspondents in key cities at 
home and abroad. 


These factors have increased the im- 
portance of the provincial press and 
have strengthened the opinion-element 
within that press. It would be inaccur- 
ate, therefore, to suggest that there has 
been a decline in the effectiveness of the 
provincial press in favor of the national 
dailies, even though some of the na- 
tional dailies—notably Het Vrije Volk 
and Trouw—publish many local edi- 
tions. About half of the provincial 
papers have a subscription figure of ap- 
proximately 30,000 or more, and about 
5% have fewer than 10,000 subscrip- 
tions. 

If the Netherlands is considered with 
reference to a Northern, a Central and 
a Southern part, the papers (including 
local editions) are divided as follows, 
on the basis of place of publication: 


Northern part 
Central part 
Southern part 


The 109 daily newspapers appearing 
in the Central part include all 12 of the 
national papers, plus 3 special papers 
(one financial paper in Amsterdam, 
and one commercial paper and one 
shipping paper in Rotterdam). In the 
Central part, further, seven cities have 
populations of more than 100,000, 
while the three largest cities (Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, The Hague) have 
more than 500,000 inhabitants each. In 
the Northern and Southern parts only 
two towns in each part have popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more. In the 11 
cities with more than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, and in which about one-third of 
the Dutch population lives, there ap- 
pear 70 papers (editions included). In 
the smaller towns another 93 dailies 
(editions included) are published, with 
a great variety of outlook and opinions. 

This means that everybody practi- 
cally everywhere in the country is able 
to make a choice between three or four 
dailies each day, available on the day of 
appearance. Besides, a national morning 
paper always can be delivered at any 
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home on the day of its publication, and 
nearly always a national evening paper 
can be delivered on the same day, as 
well. In the Netherlands there is no 
question of a decrease or absence of 
choice of papers of different opinions— 
a serious lack in some countries. Free- 
dom of opinion is complete, and nothing 
points to the possibility of any threat to 
this freedom to which the citizen of 
each democratic order has a right. The 
possibility of establishing any new daily, 
however, must be regarded as slight. 

Between 1935 and 1955 there oc- 
curred the darkest period in the history 
of the Netherlands and its press: The 
Nazi occupation of 1940-45. Many 
newspapers, either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, ceased to appear and those 
that continued were standardized. On 
the first day of the occupation in May 
1940, however, an underground paper 
appeared—the first of about 1,200 to be 
produced and circulated clandestinely, 
at immense risk and sacrifice, during 
the five years of occupation. Among 
them were opinion papers, some with 
circulations of several thousands.® 

The underground press maintained 
the highest traditions of Netherlands 
journalism. As early as the 17th and 
18th centuries this country had pro- 
vided refuge for political and religious 
exiles, and periodicals had appeared that 
could not find printers elsewhere. Among 
these were the so-called Gazettes de Hol- 
lande. One of them, the Gazette de 
Leyde, had a world reputation and is con- 
sidered a forerunner of the high-quality 
information newspaper.’ John Adams 
declared that it had rendered great ser- 
vices to the cause of the American 
War of Independence.*® 


*L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse pers 1940- 
1945 (The Underground Press, 1940-1945), (The 
Hague: Mart. Nijhoff, 1954). This detailed study 
of the underground press includes a resume in 
English. 

* Eugene Hatin, Les Gazettes de Hollande et la 
presse clandestine aux 17e et 18e sicles (Paris, 
1865). a. this reference is nearly a century 
old, it retains importance 

SJames E. Pollard, The Presidents and the 
Press (New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 39. 


Research in Sweden has indicated 
that a newspaper was being printed in 
Amsterdam in 1618, giving this Dutch 
city the distinction of being the first 
newspaper center in western Europe. 
The oldest known French and English- 
language papers were translated from 
Dutch papers, were printed by Dutch- 
men on Dutch presses, and exported.® 
The oldest newspapers appearing in the 
Netherlands today are three provincial 
papers now in their 206th, 204th, and 
200th years of publication. 


The great freedom of the press that 
existed in the Netherlands was inter- 
rupted by the Napoleonic dictatorship 
and, of course, by the Nazi occupation. 
The principle of this early freedom was 
given legal status, however, by the na- 
tional constitution of 1848, with Article 
7 stating that: 


No previous authorization shall be re- 
quired for publishing one’s thoughts or 
opinions throughout the press, except 
for everybody’s responsibility according 
to the law. 


The freedom of the press received 
its essential economic complement in 
1869, when the newspaper seal, or per- 
copy tax, was abolished. In that year, 
also, influenced by political-social and 
economic-technical factors, there began 
the rapid qualitative and quantitative 
development of the modern Dutch 
newspaper press. So the nine daily 
newspapers existing in 1868 became 14 
in number in 1869, 62 in 1895, 85 in 
1935, and 105 in 1955. Aside from 
new opinion papers, independent news- 


*Folke Dahl, Amsterdam, Earliest Newspaper 
Center of Western Europe (The Hague, 1939); 
Dutch Corantos 1618-1650, a bibliography illu- 
strated with 334 facsimile reproductions of pub- 
lications that appeared in 1618-25, and an “‘in- 
troductory essay on 17th century stop-press news,” 
1946. The whole impression of this edition was 
offered by the Swedish Government to the Royal 
Library at The Hague as a proof of respect for 
the mental resistance against the Nazis. This 
very important press-historic publication was a 
well-chosen gift, as the underground press played 
such an important role in the framework of the 
mental resistance. The second above-mentioned 
book is discussed by Raymond B. Nixon in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 24:259 (Sept. 1947). 
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papers of a more strictly informative 
nature began to appear. Between the 
two World Wars, under the influence of 
rationalization and efficiency of opera- 
tion, a modest concentration of news- 
papers was effected. Much more impor- 
tant, however, was the concentration of 
the gathering of news through the es- 
tablishment of the Algemeen Neder- 
landsch Persbureau (A.N.P.), as a co- 
operative agency controlled by and 
serving all dailies in the country. 

The revival of the Dutch press after 
liberation in 1945 was very slow. A 
purge of the press within the framework 
of a not-so-fortunate emergency law, 
the limitations affecting the supply of 
newsprint, and the delays associated 
with the necessary renewal and purchase 
of technical equipment were the most 
important obstructive factors. After 
1948, however, the situation improved 
progressively, as illustrated by figures 
for the use of newsprint per newspaper 
subscription, annually:*° 


1948: about 12 kg. 
1952: about 18 kg. 
1954: about 24 kg. 
1955: about 26 kg. 


The pre-war press organizations re- 
appeared after the liberation. The Dutch 
Daily Press Association, owner of 
A.N.P., and Cebuco, an information 
advice and propaganda office for news- 
paper publicity, is uniting al] newspaper 
directors, including directors of Roman- 
Catholic publications. The latter also 
have a separate organization, however, 
to deal with their own specific interests. 
There are three journalists’ associations, 
a general organization, a Roman-Cath- 
olic organization and a Protestant- 
Christian organization. So that they 
might form a united front in matters of 


J. A. Pennock, “Hollands Tagespresse als 
Werbetrager,” Die Anzeige, 1956, no. 6, p. 554. 


common interest, however—such as 
collective labor agreements or discipli- 
nary jurisdiction—they created the 
Federation of Dutch Journalists. 


It would be going too far afield to 
discuss in this article the two training 
courses for journalists—a general course 
and one for Roman-Catholic journalists 
with their own disciplinary board— 
the Publicity Profession, and press-sci- 
ence. For that, the author may refer to 
his booklet written in English about the 
Netherlands press in general." 

Even if the total number of radio re- 
ceivers in the world surpasses the total 
daily world output of newspapers, as 
indicated in the latest edition of the 
Unesco publication World Communi- 
cations, the daily newspaper press re- 
mains the most important vehicle in the 
national and international spiritual 
traffic. In this traffic the Dutch news- 
papers, although varied, form a solidly 
constructed and reliable vehicle. The 
vehicle responds to the needs of the 
Dutch community, yet helps to set the 
course of that community, which is 
marked by a highly differentiated politi- 
cal and religious make-up, yet one with 
a truly democratic character based upon 
a truly democratic order.’? 


“Maarten Schneider, The Netherlands Press 
To-day (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951). Cf. review by 
Kenneth E. Olson in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
29:86 (Winter 1952). 


“Written in 1956, this article mentions the 
1955 subscription figures. In November 1956 sub- 
scriptions totaled about 2,848,000, a consequence 
of the increasing number of subscriptions to cer- 
tain national as well as provincial dailies. In con- 
trast with these increases is the strong decline in 
the number of subscriptions to the communist 
daily De Waarheid, which also is suffering from 
a decline of income from advertising—a process 
considerably accelerated by and after events in 
Hungary. On account of its approval of the So- 
viet intervention, the limited partnership publish- 
ing this daily has been deprived of membership 
in the press association mentioned above. (The 
journalists’ organization has not yet taken a final 
decision in this matter.) 





“TV news did not exist 10 years ago and may not 10 years from now. 
Our problem is that TV is unlike the journalism of our colleagues—it’s 
show business. It's hard to hold up TV news.”—FRED FRIENDLY, CBS-TV. 











IAPA and the 


Search for Freedom 


BY SIMON HOCHBERGER* 





@ EARLY ON SUNDAY MORNING, OCTO- 
ber 28, 1956—the day delegates regis- 
tered in Havana for the 12th annual 
meeting of the Inter-American Press 
Association—Colonel Antonio Blanco 
Rico, head of Cuban military intelli- 
gence, was shot down as he was leaving 
the Cabaret Montmartre, one of the capi- 
tal’s better nightclubs. 

The assassination of Colonel Blanco 
Rico set a pattern of violence for the 
remainder of the week. 

On Monday, the Chief of the Na- 
tional Police, Brigadier General Rafael 
Salas Cafizares, was seriously wounded 
by gunfire while leading an assault on 
the Haitian Embassy, where Cubans in- 
volved in an uprising six months earlier 
had sought sanctuary. The General's 
men stormed the small building, appar- 
ently determined not to take prisoners, 
for among those inside were several 
suspected of being implicated in the 
killing of Blanco Rico. When the shoot- 
ing stopped, 10 young men lay dead. 
On Wednesday, General Cafizares died. 

By the time the IAPA meetings 
ended Thursday, the Cuban capital had 
lived through five days that shook the 
nerves of some of the more sensitive 
visitors, if not the world. 

The wave of sudden death in Havana 
was, for the most part, passed over 
lightly in American newspapers and 
news magazines. This was perhaps un- 
derstandable in view of more decisive 
developments in Cairo and Budapest, and 


*Professor Hochberger, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, attended the IAPA meet- 
ing in Havana. 
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the approaching presidential election in 
the United States. Still, the week in 
Cuba wes not without significance, es- 
pecially to many of the [APA newsmen, 
since it pointed up some of the uncer- 
tainties in Latin American life with 
which they, as editors and publishers, 
are all too familiar. 

Appropriately, the dominant theme 
of the IAPA sessions was freedom of 
the press, actually an old theme for this 
group but one it has dealt with in an 
increasingly confident manner over the 
years. During 1955-56, statements by 
James G. Stahlman, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner and president of 
IAPA, and by Jules Dubois, Latin 
American correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and chairman of the 
IAPA Committee on Freedom of the 
Press, had become more and more 
forthright. 

Dubois’ committee, operating under 
ground rules developed over a _ half- 
dozen years, has regarded its task as 
being “to expose violations committed 
against freedom of expression.” 

“We must endeavor,” the committee 
says, “to persuade those who are en- 
trusted with the reins of government 
that their obligation to their people is to 
grant them the inherent right to know 
and to express their opinions with free- 
dom.”* The rights of free peoples were 
spelled out in the committee’s report 
in 1953:? 


Report of Committee on Freedom of the 
Press, XII Annual Assembly, p. 14. 

2 Ibid., pp. 12-13. Compare with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by the 
United Nations General Assembly December 10, 
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1. The right to obtain the facts about 
government. 

2. The right to publish those facts 
without coercion or censorship and ac- 
cording to the best judgment of editors. 

3. The right to publish those facts, 
for every good and justifiable purpose, 
without fear or savage reprisal either by 
government or by those who might act 
in defiance of government. 

4. The right to distribute the truth to 
others, without the interference of gov- 
ernment acting under the law or of citi- 
zens who might act in disregard of the 
law. 

5. The right to a fair trial through 
due process of law if libel is committed 
and not the application of arbitrary ac- 
tion by government or by those who 
might act for government to silence 
publications. 

6. The right to access of materials 
needed for the dissemination of facts in 
every media of mass communications. 


At the Montevideo meeting in 1951, 
the committee proposed that IAPA 
members judged guilty of advocating or 
planning the restriction of freedom of 
the press should be expelled from the 


association. The committee’s resolution 
was passed unanimously. Two years 
later, in Mexico City, the Dubois com- 
mittee sponsored an amendment to the 
association’s constitution to disqualify 
from membership publications that “in 
the opinion of the Board of Directors 
are Fascist, or Communist, or which 
have any other totalitarian tendencies 

. or those which willingly advocate 
as instruments of totalitarian regimes 
the suppression of freedom of the 
press.” * 

These actions, added to the commit- 
tee’s militant reports, have strengthened 
the IAPA in its role as the articulate 
guardian of freedom of speech in the 
Western Hemisphere, always alert and 


1948: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference and to 
seek, receive and impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


*IAPA Constitution, Article III, Section 2. 


always ready to speak out, whenever or 
wherever a violation occurs. But to the 
strong men of Latin American politics, 
the IAPA is a bothersome gadfly rather 
than a beneficent voice of conscience. 

At times the annoyance of these dic- 
tators and their followers has broken 
through their suave exteriors. The out- 
bursts have ranged from the ridiculous 
to the more or less dignified. A new 
depth in comic frustration was reached 
in Havana when Ramén Marrero 
Aristy, director of the government-ap- 
proved La Nacion in Ciudad Trujillo, 
challenged Dubois to a duel during the 
Freedom of the Press Committee’s in- 
quiry into conditions in the Dominican 
Republic. A second demonstration of 
sputtering fury developed at one of the 
final general sessions when 10 Colom- 
bian delegates, whose main purpose at 
the convention seemed to be to defend 
the policies of General Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, after much firecracker oratory, 
resigned in a grand gesture of outraged 
virtue. 


On a somewhat higher level, the gov- 
ernments of Colombia and the Domini- 
can Republic distributed to IAPA dele- 
gates pamphlets that attempt to justify 
their restrictions on freedom of the 
press. Their defenses seem to strip down 
to two claims: That restriction is neces- 
sary (1) to protect public order and 
(2) to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism. Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, 
who abolished press freedom in the 
Dominican Republic shortly after he as- 
sumed power 26 years ago, was inter- 
viewed by an IAPA representative a 
week before the Cuban meeting opened. 
Trujillo warned the IAPA that it might 
“be transformed into an organ at the 
service of international communism and 
professional agitators.”* An attack on 
the IAPA, which first appeared in El 
Universal of Caracas, Venezuela, also 


* Report of Daniel Morales of Manana, Mexico, 
to the Committee on Freedom of the Press of 
IAPA as President of the Sub-Committee in 
Charge of the Investigation of Freedom of the 
Press in the Dominican Republic, p. 14. 
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was published later as a full-page adver- 
tisement in major newspapers of the 
United States.° 


Despite the loud protests, the Free- 
dom of the Press Committee pointed an 
accusing finger at six countries: Nicara- 
gua, Colombia, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Bolivia, Venezuela and Paraguay. 
Bills of particulars were presented: 


Nicaragua—Freedom of the press 
was abolished September 21, 1956, af- 
ter the assassination of President Ana- 
stasio Somoza. In Managua, the news- 
papers La Prensa, Flecha, La Noticia 
and El Gran Diario were suppressed 
and the editors imprisoned. In Leon, the 
same treatment was given E/] Centro- 
americano. The editors were held in- 
communicado. Diego Manuel Chamor- 
ro, columnist for La Prensa and pub- 
lisher of Orientacion Candervadora, dis- 
appeared. On September 24, newspapers 
were permitted by the government to 
renew publication after every editor 
signed a copy of the following restric- 
tions :° 


It is absolutely forbidden to publish 
news of a political nature, comments on 
same, etc. 

All news regarding recent events must 
be adjusted to the Bulletin that is issued 
by the corresponding offices. 

Under penalty of suspension of the 
publication of the newspaper it is for- 
bidden to substitute material which is 
suppressed with illustrations or blank 
spaces; it must be filled solely with news. 

You are under obligation to forward 
to this Office the proof sheets of each 
edition, in the form and number that 
may be required. 

The bearer, who will be in your office 
from the moment the edition is prepared 
until final authorization is given to go to 
press, is in charge of the super-vigilance 
necessary to make these orders effective. 

This Office is opened from 12 noon 
until 4 in the afternoon, and from 8 
o’clock at night until midnight, it being 
understood that the lack of presentation 


5 Cf. Miami Herald, Nov. 26, 1956, p. 25-A. 


* Translation from Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee Report, Section on Nicaragua, p. 3. 


of the proofs during these hours is suf- 
ficient motive to suppress the edition. 
Any disobedience to the orders issued 
daily will have the same effect. 


The Nicaraguan Congress has ap- 
proved a new press law specifying vari- 
ous “abuses of freedom of expression” 
that are in some ways comparable to 
provisions of the German Press Law of 
October 7, 1933.7 Conviction on charges 
of abusing the freedom of expression 
will result in suppression of the offend- 
ing publication for not more than three 
months, during which the editor will 
not be allowed to edit any other pub- 
lication, and the publishing company 
will not be allowed to publish any other 
periodical. No appeal from the court’s 
judgment is permitted. 

Colombia—Two copies of each arti- 
cle must be submitted to the censor. If 
publication is permitted, one copy is 
returned to the newspaper; if publica- 
tion is not authorized, both copies are 
confiscated. In addition, newspapers 


must send in page proofs, and, finally, 
the first copy off the press must be sub- 


mitted for approval before the edition 
may be distributed. These operations 
must be completed each publication 
day before midnight. 

Fernando Gémez Martinez, editor of 
El Colombiano of Medellin, says that 
government officials often specify the 
page on which an article must appear, 
the type to be used in the headlines and 
the illustrations that are to accompany 
the story. 

(These directives. sound curiously 
like those Mussolini’s officials issued to 
Italian editors during the 1930's: e.g., 
“Feature I] Duce’s visit to Camp San- 
dra, avoiding all exaggeration, under a 
two-column head. . . . Devote the entire 
front page to the ceremony at the in- 
auguration of University City. . . . Arti- 


™Cf. Part III, Execution of Editorial Function, 
Section 14, in Norman L. Hill and Harold W. 
Stoke, The Background of European Govern- 
ments: Readings and Materials on the Organiza- 
tion and Operation of the Major Governments 
of Europe (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935), 
p. 428. 
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cles on the depression are not timely. 
Papers should concern themselves with 
signs of recovery. The depression will be 
examined when it has disappeared.”) ® 

One of the complaints by Colombian 
editors is that the censorship “lacks a 
fixed set of rules.” One censor may ap- 
prove something another would pro- 
hibit. Some newspapers are allowed to 
publish information that other news- 
papers are forbidden. 

Economic measures have also been 
used to penalize some newspapers. 
When figuring its taxes, El Colombiano, 
for example, has not been allowed to 
deduct expenses for salaries. El Tiem- 
po’s license to import newsprint was 
canceled. Later, after Colombian courts, 
with some show of courage, restored 
the license, the newspaper was assessed 
storage fees for paper that had been 
seized as contraband. 

Restrictions have also been placed on 
radio newsmen and commentators, 
whose importance is especially great in 
Colombia because the high percentage 
of illiteracy cuts into newspaper and 
magazine reading. 

Periodicals that remained closed at 
the time of the IAPA meeting were El 
Siglo, Diario Grafico, El Tiempo, El 
Espectador and El Independiente, all 
newspapers, and Dominical, a maga- 
zine. Several foreign publications have 
been banned, including El Comercio of 
Quito, Ecuador, and Time magazine. 

Latest reports from Bogota, however, 
indicate that the restrictions have been 
lightened in recent months. According 
to this information, censorship is now 
mild and is being applied to only two 
newspapers—La Republica and Inter- 
medio.° 

Dominican Republic—The press is 
subservient to Generalissimo Trujillo. 
Only one opposition newspaper has been 
begun since 1930; this was El Popular, 


* Quoted from Eugene W. Sharp, The Censor- 
ship and Press Laws of Sixty Countries (Colum- 


bia: University of Missouri Journalism Bulletin 
No. 77, 1936) pp. 22-23. 

*See IAPA Press of the Americas, Dec. 1, 
1956, p. 6. 


which was started in 1946 and lasted 
barely six months. Newspaper men op- 
posed to Trujillo have been living in 
exile in Mexico, Cuba and elsewhere, 
saying that they would gladly return if 
they could go home without risking 
their lives and if they would be per- 
mitted freedom of expression after get- 
ting there. 

Three phases of the Dominican ques- 
tion stand out: 

First, the widely-publicized disappear- 
ance in New York City of Jesus de 
Galindez, a newspaper columnist as 
well as a professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, aroused the official interest of the 
IAPA. The report of the Committee on 
Freedom of the Press recommended 
that periodicals throughout the Amer- 
icas pursue the case until it is solved. 
At one of the Havana general assem- 
blies, it was moved that the [APA mem- 
bers stand for a moment of silence in 
memory of Galindez. Many of the dele- 
gates were on their feet before another 
speaker reminded them that Galindez’ 
death has never been definitely estab- 
lished. 


Second, the somewhat involved finan- 
cial affairs of German Ornes, former 
publisher of El Caribe of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, attracted the attention of the asso- 
ciation. Ornes defended the Trujillo 
regime at the meeting in Mexico City 
in 1953 but now denounces the Gener- 
alissimo. At a meeting of the IAPA Ex- 
ecutive Committee in January 1956, 
Ornes explained his former loyalty to 
Trujillo with the statement, “I chose to 
work with the devil because I had no 
other choice. I had a wife and family 
to support.”?° In Havana, accused of 
writing Trujillo on December 14, 1955, 
for $100,000 with which to buy Diario 
de Nueva York, “either as a partner or 
as holder of the mortgage on the prop- 
erty,” Ornes declared that “to offer a 
person the possibility of investing money 
is a commercial proposition; it is not a 


% Quoted in IAPA Press of the Americas, Feb. 
1, 1956, p. 8. 
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request for money.”"? The IAPA Board 
of Directors declared Ornes the rightful 
owner of El Caribe and he now stands 
cleared of charges of wrongdoing in 
writing the December 1955 letter to 
Trujillo. 

Finally, the case of Stanley Ross, edi- 
tor of Diario de Nueva York and one- 
time editor of El Caribe, resulted in 
Ross’ expulsion from associate mem- 
bership in the IAPA. Like Ornes, Ross 
was charged with asking Trujillo for 
$100,000 to finance the purchase of 
Diario de Nueva York, but unlike 
Ornes, he was expelled from the organ- 
ization by the Board of Directors in a 
vote showing 36 favoring expulsion, 
and two abstaining. Perhaps the essen- 
tial difference in the two cases is that 
Ornes has broken with Trujillo and 
Ross has not. 

Bolivia—The editors of La Razon 
and Los Tiempos de Cochabamba are 
exiled, the newspapers suppressed. The 
plant of Los Tiempos was destroyed 
and the former editor, Demetrio Cane- 
las, has been unsuccessful in his attempts 
to collect damages. 

Venezuela—Strict censorship has 
been in force since 1948. José Ramén 
Velasquez, of the magazine Elite, and 
José Gerbasi, of El Nacional, are in jail. 
Attempts of the IAPA to determine the 
legal status of the imprisoned newspa- 
permen have failed. 


Paraguay—Restrictions on freedom 
of the press, as previously reported by 
the LAPA, continue. No opposition dai- 
lies are published. The newspapers may 
not print news or comments about gov- 
ernmental or political activities unless 
previously reported in the official or- 
gans. Owners of mimeograph machines 
must register them with the Detective 
Bureau. Foreign news service corre- 
spondents must submit their dispatches 
to censorship, and imported foreign 
newspapers are confiscated by the post 
office if they publish non-official news 
about Paraguay. Freedom of assembly 


™ Morales Report, op. cit., p. 17. 


does not exist. Liberal Party members 
who claimed a constitutional right to 
freedom of expression have been im- 
prisoned or deported.'* 

Brazil, which enjoys freedom of the 
press, is teetering on the brink of re- 
striction. The government of Juscelino 
Kubitschek has presented for approval 
of the Brazilian Congress a law pro- 
viding for seizure of editions of news- 
papers “containing propaganda of war, 
of violent procedure to overthrow the 
political or social order, or any matter 
creating prejudice of race or class.”** 

In contrast to the conditions in these 
countries, encouragement can be found 
in the rebirth of freedom in several na- 
tions during the past year. In Argentina, 
the fall of Juan D. Peron swept away 
long-standing restrictions. La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires was returned to the con- 
trol of its rightful owners February 3, 
1956, after five years in other hands. 
Other papers also have been restored. 
Argentine leaders, among them some 
important newspaper men, are work- 
ing for education in democratic ideals 
in the schools. 

In Peru, efforts on the part of Don 
Pedro Beltran, editor and publisher of 
La Prensa of Lima, and others, have 
brought restoration of complete free- 
dom of the press and the abolition of 
cable censorship. Exiled newsmen have 
been allowed to return home. One of 
these, Eudocio Ravines of La Prensa, 
had been away eight years. 


bl * * 


The final event in the IAPA 12th 
annual meeting program was marked by 
an incident that, however minor, gave 
a symbolic unity to the week. 

Thursday night the delegates gathered 
at the lavish Tropicana Nightclub for 
the closing dinner. When mimeograph 
copies of the speech of Dr. Guillermo 
Martinez Marquez, the incoming presi- 
dent, were distributed, simultaneously 


JAPA XI Annual Meeting Report, pp. 110-12. 


48 Translation from Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee Report, Section on Brazil, p. 1. 
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with his reading the address, some of 
the more observant delegates noted on 
the title page a typist’s error that would 
delight psychologists. 

Instead of Tropicana, the typist wrote 


Cabaret Montmartre, the place where 
Colonel Blanco Rico, devoted follower 
of General Fulgencio Batista, had 
walked into a hail of bullets just five 
days earlier. 








Present-Day Newspapers 
In the Republic of Korea 


BY ROBERT T. OLIVER* 





WV) THE TYPICAL SOUTH KOREAN NEWS- 
paper is small and not too attractive. It 
would be a mistake, nevertheless, to 
under-estimate the power of the Repub- 
lic of Korea press. As one earnest young 
college graduate, Choi Ho Joong, told 
me (making the best of his school- 
English), “As all of us are fully aware 
of, the freedom of speech and publica- 
tion can never be neglected if we wish 
to live in a democratic country.” 

“Free” is an entirely accurate term 
for the South Korean newspapers— 
though “unrestrained” might be better. 
At least 60% of the 42 daily papers are 
anti-government in tone, and together 
they probably comprise at least 80% of 
the total circulation (though in Korea 
actual circulation figures are a carefully 
guarded secret, even from the adver- 
tisers). 


The style of their journalism is typi- 
cally represented in a random sentence 
from the English-language Korea Times, 
which, in describing a “protest march” 
organized by opposition Assemblymen 
against the Liberal Party majority, said 
(August 3, 1956): “They were steaming 


*The author is manager of the Korean Pacific 
Press; author of Syngman Rhee: The Man Behind 
the Myth, Verdict in Korea, and many other 
books and articles on Korea and the Far East; 
and a professor at Pennsylvania State University. 


up readiness of going into a sit-down 
struggle at the National Assembly hall, 
but as it turned out it started with the 
force of a rocket but fell with the im- 
pact of a stick.” In general, the stories 
may lack accuracy but never volatile 
exuberance. 


At present there are 15 daily news- 
papers published in the capital city of 
Seoul, and 27 in the provinces. The 
largest circulation is estimated at 200,- 
000, and the smaller papers may distri- 
bute only 10,000 or so daily. None has 
a national circulation, because of the 
difficulty and costs of transportation. 
However, half a dozen south Korean 
press associations provide fairly thor- 
ough news coverage of local events, and 
all the papers subscribe to one or more 
of the world news services. 


The typical Korean newspaper con- 
sists of four pages, each 11 by 17 
inches, printed five-columns wide on 
atrociously poor newsprint. Two have 
pages twice this size, but none exceeds 
four pages for a daily edition. None 
publishes on Sunday. 

The Korean Republic, governmentally 
subsidized, alone has a good quality of 
newsprint and is written in clear, correct 
and concise English. Its specialty is in- 
ternational news and it lacks the spice 
of its violently exuberant, anti-govern- 
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ment English-language rival, the Korea 
Times. 

By and large, Koreans are avid news- 
paper readers. An estimated million 
copies are sold daily, by subscription 
and by a large number of persistent 
news vendors. In addition, all news- 
papers are posted on bulletin boards, 
which are usually surrounded by crowds 
of readers. 

The first newspaper in Korea, the 
Han-song-sunbo, was started October 1, 
1883, and appeared once every 10 days, 
as an Official government gazette, print- 
ed in Chinese characters. It fell under 
the influence of the Reform Party (Kai- 
wha-dang) which sought to modernize 
Korea, and when this party failed in an 
attempted coup d’etat on October 17, 
1884, the paper was suspended. 

Its successor, introduced in January 
1886, the Han-song-jubo, also was a 
government gazette of irregular issu- 
ance, and used the native alphabet, 
hangul, with Chinese ideographs inter- 
mingled in the text. It lasted just over 
two years. 

The famous Independence News 
(Toknip-shinman) was started April 7, 
1896 by Suh Jai Phil, an American- 
educated Korean reformer who founded 
the influential student-centered Inde- 
pendence Club, within which President 
Syngman Rhee commenced his political 
activities. Published three times a week, 
entirely in the Korean language, it de- 
voted itself primarily to attacking the 
growing Japanese  influence—which 
was to bring the seizure of Korea by 
Japan nine years later. 

In that same year of 1896, Syngman 
Rhee (then 21 years old), started his 
own newspaper, the Maiyil Shinmun, as 
a daily—the first daily newspaper in 
Korea. It was published half in Kor- 


ean, half in English, thus establishing 
Dr. Rhee’s life-time habit of addressing 
himself both to the local and to the 
world public. When Rhee was impris- 
oned for his reform leadership, in 1897, 
the paper continued publication, and he 
was soon smuggling editorials out of 
jail for it. 

During the next decade of increasing 
Japanese penetration, several Korean 
newspapers were issued, all of them 
strongly anti-Japanese. At the time of 
the Ulsa Declaration, by which Japan 
proclaimed a protectorate over Korea 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese war, 
these papers included Mansebo, Kyong- 
hyang-shinmun, Kukmin-shinbo, Dai- 
han-shinmun and Daihan-maiyil-shinbo. 
These papers continued to do their best 
to arouse patriotic resistance to Japan 
until annexation of Korea was an- 
nounced by the Japanese Emperor, on 
August 29, 1910. 

The Korean press under Japanese 
rule was merely a body of governmental 
organs, in which during the latter years 
only the Japanese language was used. 
When “liberation” occurred in Septem- 
ber 1945, newspapers sprung up like 
mushrooms after a rain, but most of 
them were as short-lived. 

Today, most educated Koreans feel 
the present number of 42 daily news- 
papers is too many, and that their gen- 
eral tone is decidedly immature. But, 
with all their faults, as young Mr. Choi 
declared, “the freedom of speech and 
press must never be neglected.” 

As time goes on and experience is 
gained, Korean newspapers may im- 
prove greatly in maturity and accuracy. 
But they can never be more free than 
they are today. And therein lies the 
greatest safeguard of this virile Asian 
democracy. 





“The day’s news provides you with a topic. Then the drawing and the 
caption just come—simultaneously. How does an actor think of acting? 
He doesn’t! He just acts. A cartoonist must work the same way. He can’t 
just think of a caption; a caption without a drawing is like a song title 
without a tune.”—EDMUND DuFFy, Pulitzer Prize winning cartoonist. 
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Reporting of the War 
In Indo-China: A Critique* 


@ IN MARCH 1954, PRESIDENT EISEN- 
hower publicly announced that he would 
not involve the United States in the war 
then going on in Indo-China without a 
prior declaration by Congress. 

How many Americans then had any 
good idea of what had happened in the 
preceding seven or so years of Indo- 
China fighting to make it necessary for 
the President to make such an an- 
nouncement, itself now all but forgot- 
ten? 

This investigator attempted to find 
whether or not readers of certain publi- 
cations had, in fact, been exposed to 
enough information about the war in 
Indo-China to enable them to think ade- 
quately about it. The hypothesis—and 
the ultimate conclusion—was that they 
had not. 

The publications studied were the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the Palo Alto 
(Calif.) Times, both daily newspapers, 
and Time magazine. The New York 
Times was used as the standard against 
which the first three were judged. 


The method was simple, and con- 
tained both objective and subjective ele- 
ments. From the New York Times In- 
dex, 157 “key” stories were selected, 
covering the length of the war from 
early in 1946 through the end of the 
war in 1954. This was a subjective proc- 
ess, but with the aid of hindsight it was 
felt that if the other publications had 
not reported a really significant part of 


*This article is based on an M.A. thesis com- 
pleted at Stanford University in 1956. The author 
has been a reporter for the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin 
and for the Wall Street Journal in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


this carefully-selected list, they had 
failed to present adequate information. 

And that was the way it worked out, 
following a column-by-column search 
of the corresponding issues of the other 
publications. (Table 1) 

With the best performance involving 
the printing of less than half of the 
minimal list of stories, it was felt at 
this point that the hypothesis was pretty 
well established. But the one table does 
not tell the whole story. 


Table 2’s breakdown brought out 
the not-surprising fact that the propor- 
tion of the selected stories printed by 
each publication varied from year to 
year. In general, all the publications did 
increasingly better jobs as the war pro- 
gressed, with the poorest reporting com- 
ing in the early years. There are reasons 
for this, including the apparent fact that 
the fighting was more severe toward the 
end, but the performance of the early 


TABLE |! 
Number and Percentage of the Selected 
Indo-China Stories Printed by Each 
Publication, 1946-1954 








New York Times 

San Francisco Chronicle... 
Time magazine 

Palo Alto Times 





TABLE 2 


Number of the Selected Stories Printed 
by Each Publication, by Years 





"46 °'47 +%°48 #+%°49 '°50 
New York Times... 14 11 5 8 20 
S. F. Chronicle.... 4 6 1 oe 
Time a oe : 
Palo Alto Times... 3 2 0 0 2 
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years left a good bit to be desired in the 
way of informing readers that a critical 
situation was shaping up in Asia. 

A list of the “key” stories published 
(and not published) in 1946 shows that 
the readers of three of these publica- 
tions did not have an adequate opportu- 
nity to read about the “causes” of the 
war and its early development. (Table 
3) 


QUARTERLY 


Although coverage generally became 
more thorough in later years, there con- 
tinued to be surprising omissions that 
could hardly fail to affect adversely the 
readers’ chances of gaining any ade- 
quate understanding of the Indo-China 
situation. 

For example, as early as Jan. 7, 1952, 
Minister Schuman was saying that 
France would accept an honorable 


TABLE 3 


Chronological List of the Selected Items, Indicating Which Were Published 
and Which Were Omitted 
(NYT is New York Times. In the NYT column, reference is to month, day and page, the latter in 


parentheses. A dash in the other column indicates the event was not reported. When it was reported, 
the page number is indicated, except for Time where date is indicated.) 





NYT P.A.Times S.F. Chron. 


Pg. 


Time 


Date Story 





Terrorism widespread in Indo-China; Annam- 
ese fighting colonial rule, French sending 
troops from Europe. 


First mention of Ho Chi-minh, “mystery 
man” of revolutionary movement, head of un- 
recognized “Republic” of Viet Nam. 


Famine danger—estimated 600,000 to 2,000,- 
000 may starve in year. 


ose ste 


-+ (2) 
ea @3) 


Treaty gives Cambodia autonomy. 


Sino-French treaty: Withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from Northern area; French give up 
extra-territorial rights in China. 


French recognize Viet Nam Republic. 


Agreement: French responsible for external, 
Viet Nam for internal, security. 


“Disorders” between French, Viet Nam. 
More disorders, French bomb villages. 


French Commissioner D’Argenlieu reportedly 
tells Blum it’s a colonial war, and reinforce- 
ments needed. 


Fighting around Hanoi, Ho and others flee. 
Fighting rages. 


.- (11) 
ov IQ 


.- (10) 
.- (24) 
sa 0 (37) 


» 21 
» 22 
. 24 


wwe GY 
wn GED 
. cay 


Blum reaffirms French recognition of inde- 
pendence. 


pie See - 


Ho peace overtures reported. 


Total. ...14 3 
*Sunday magazine section. 
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peace, and in September of that year, 
E. Daladier urged that France abandon 
the war. 

Neither of these significant early indi- 
cations of French lack of enthusiasm 
for the war, as well as disagreement 
about its conduct, was mentioned by 
any of the publications except the New 
York Times. 

Simarily ignored was a June 19, 1952 
announcement that the United States, 
currently contributing one-third the cost 
of the war, would step up aid. Four 
months later President Auriol com- 
plained that United States aid was in- 
adequate—an interesting complaint in 
view of the previous item—and this, 
too, went unreported by all save the 
Times. 

By 1954, Indo-China had pretty well 
established itself as big news, but a 
number of important stories continued 
to go begging. Although there were 
plenty of exceptions, there was a very 
general tendency throughout the long 
history of the conflict to carry stories 
about fighting and not to carry stories 
about talking—speeches, conferences, 
often items of considerably more im- 
portance than the (as it turned out) 
rather meaningless capture of another 
village. 

For example, it was certainly import- 
ant news when on May 8, 1954, Dien- 
bienphu fell. This was a major French 
defeat, and all the publications had the 
story, all the papers carrying it on page 
one. 

But that same day the French cabinet 
instructed Bidault to seek a truce, 
though not at the cost of capitulation, 
and none of the publications other than 
the New York Times reported this fact, 
clearly a direct result of the defeat and 
equally, if not more, significant. 

There were a number of difficulties 
in making these comparisons. For one, 
the Palo Alto Times is situated well 
within the heavy circulation areas of the 
San Francisco papers and is published 
but six times weekly. But whatever the 
reasons, it could hardly be said that it 
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couldn’t have done a better job. And it 
is apparent that readers who also got 
the Chronicle wouldn’t have obtained— 
or rather, been exposed to—enough 
additional information. 

For another thing, Time, with its 
weekly publication schedule and rela- 
tively small news hole (compared with 
a week’s newspapers) could not, per- 
haps, be expected to report everything 
that a newspaper might. But it is worth 
noting that in 1946, a reader depending 
solely on Time would have gone through 
the entire year without learning that 
fighting was going on in Indo-China. 
And for the first four years of the war, 
Time (which, too, is indexed, making 
this statement possible) had an average 
of a bit less than three stories per year 
dealing with Indo-China—that includes 
all stories, not just those searched for 
as part of this study. 

Admittedly, the other two newspapers 
certainly published some other items on 
Indo-China than ones uncovered in this 
study—that is, items not among the 157 
selected. But short of a day-by-day 
check over the length of the war, there 
was no way to establish how many. This 
study had to settle for determining that 
a specific number of relatively important 
items were not reported. 

Admittedly, also, a very few of the 
157 items may have been “think pieces” 
by New York Times writers. It isn’t fair, 
of course, to expect other publications 
to duplicate such items on the same 
days. But the vast bulk of the 157 
events were definitely spot news. 

Probably the major problem pointed 
up by this study—with the aid of hind- 
sight—is the problem of news judgment. 
What to print and what not to print. It 
is a human problem, and perfection is 
hardly to be expected, even if it could 
be recognized. There is no easy solution. 
But there is no dodging the fact that, 
overall and particularly in the early 
years, the publications under study fell 
down in their coverage of Indo-China. 

GEORGE STANLEY TURNBULL Jr. 
San Francisco 
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Irving Bacheller's 
Pioneer Syndicate 


V> THE BACHELLER SYNDICATE HAS BEEN 
largely neglected by historians of jour- 
nalism and has been criticized for pan- 
dering to a low level of public taste. The 
neglect is unwarranted because it was 
one of the largest and most successful 
pioneer syndicates in American journal- 
ism. A brief consideration of the caliber 
of the writers Bacheller employed will 
show that the criticism needs qualifica- 
tion. 

Irving Addison Bacheller, who found- 
ed the syndicate in 1883, claimed that 
his was the first newspaper syndicate in 
America.’ He was right only in a sense, 
for the “Journal of Occurrences” edited 
by the Boston Patriots in 1768 supplied 
materials “for distribution throughout 
the colonies and in England,” and “con- 
stitutes the first syndicated ‘column’ in 
the history of American journalism.” ? 
The Kellogg syndicate had been supply- 
ing “inside sheets” to country newspapers 
since 1861 and 10 years later it had 
supplied continued stories and illustrated 
articles.* Other experimental syndicates 
had been conducted by Charles Dana of 
the New York Sun, who syndicated ma- 
terial in 1877, and Mrs. David B. Croly, 
who syndicated the sermons of T. De 
Witt Talmage. The question of who 
started the first syndicate depends on 
how the word syndicate is defined. It 
can be said, however, that Bacheller’s 


1 Irving Bacheller, Coming Up the Road (Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928), pp. 
260-61 


3 Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941), p. 
99. 


* Elmo Scott Watson, A History of Newspaper 
Syndicates in the United States (Chicago: 1935), 
pp. 7, 22. See also Mott, American Journalism, 
pp. 396-97. 

*Edward P. Mitchell, Memoirs of an Editor 
(New York: Charles Scribners and Sons, 1926), 
p- 280; William A. Croffut, An American Pro- 
cession 1855-1914 (Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1931), p. 146; Charles M. rs 
Life Work of Louis Klopsch (New York: e 
Christian Herald, 1910), pp. 6, 7. Watson in his 
History of Newspaper Syndicates lists several oth- 


er rural syndicates or unions in operation before 
Bacheller’s. 
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was the first successful syndicate to fur- 
nish literary and feature materials to 
large metropolitan newspapers.® 

The idea for the syndicate occurred 
to Bacheller while he was working as 
dramatic critic for the Brooklyn Daily 
Times. While interviewing Henry Irving 
he met Joseph Hutton, an enterprising 
journalist who had given up editorial 
work to write a novel. He showed 
Bacheller the manuscript of a new novel 
and persuaded him to try to sell the 
American serial rights to leading news- 
papers in the United States and Canada 
for simultaneous publication in weekly 
installments. The idea appealed to 
Bacheller, who wrote a circular offering 
the novel to a large list of newspapers. 
The newspaper plan failed, but Bachel- 
ler was able to sell the American serial 
rights to Robert Bonner of the New 
York Ledger for $3,500. Hutton gave 
Bacheller $500 for his services and pro- 
posed that he would write a series of 
sketches of prominent Englishmen if 
Bacheller would try to sell them to the 
American newspapers. 

Bacheller devised an attractive pros- 
pectus of the series Hutton had pro- 
posed to write, had some contract forms 
printed, and started a syndicate. He was 
given a short leave of absence from his 
job and set out on a tour of the large 
cities. He went to Boston, Springfield, 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia. When he returned, he had 
enough signed contracts in his es- 
sion to insure him a weekly profit 
greater than his salary from the Brook- 
lyn Times.® 

Soon Bacheller had so much syndi- 
cate business that he could not keep up 
his job as a reporter on the Times. He 
opened a small office in the Vanderbilt 


5 Alfred McClung Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America (New York: The Company, 
1937), p. 584. 

* Bacheller, Coming Up the Road, pp. 260-61. 
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Building on Nassau Street, near Park 
Row, and began to look for more ma- 
terial of interest to large newspapers. It 
didn’t take him long to acquire written 
contracts to supply some 20 newspapers 
in different cities with copy for their 
Saturday and Sunday editions. Some of 
the papers were the Boston Herald, 
Philadelphia Press, Chicago Herald, 
Savannah News, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Dallas News, Kansas City 
Journal, San Francisco Call and the 
Portland Oregonian. 

James W. Johnson, a man of some 
wealth and business acumen, invested 
$5,000 in the enterprise. With the added 
capital and Johnson’s help, the business 
grew. Once Bacheller returned from one 
of his many trips across the country 
with a $25,000 contract. Even so, he 
had to work hard to keep ahead of the 
enterprising Sam McClure, who had 
started a rival syndicate shortly after 
Bacheller. In 1887 Bacheller went to 
England to employ an agent in London. 
He was able to hire Arthur Waugh, 
who sent him stories and sketches by 
popular English authors, and thus the 
Bacheller Syndicate maintained its lead. 

Two years later the syndicate moved 
to new offices in a suite of rooms in the 
Tribune Building. By this time Bacheller 
had employed an office force and had 
his own illustrators and a photoengrav- 
ing plant. Also the problem of finding 
writers had been solved. By 1890, the 
problem was choosing and editing man- 
uscripts, not discovering them.’ 

Bacheller’s next step was to make an 
arrangement with Ansel N. Kellogg, 
whose large syndicate supplied country 
weeklies. Kellogg was thus able to offer 
his patrons the work of the Bacheller 
writers for simultaneous publication 
with large metropolitan dailies.* By 
1892 Bacheller was supplying more 
than 56 leading city newspapers each 
week® with an amount of material equal 


 Ibid., pp. 261-65. 
as Watson, History of Newspaper Syndicates, p. 
* Letter to Charles K. Gaines, May 11, 1891, in 


in volume to one issue of the Century 
magazine and, through Kellogg, was 
reaching more than a thousand small 
country weeklies..° The material in- 
creased rapidly, until by 1895 the syndi- 
cate had enough copy to fill two large 
magazines—better than 60,000 words 
each week."* 

At the height of its prosperity, then, 
the Bacheller Syndicate, supplying a 
mass audience reaching from coast to 
coast, deserves the name of pioneer. But 
what of the quality of the material sup- 
plied? It was not always the best, but it 
was always the best that Bacheller could 
find. He had been educated by a New 
England mother who had a discrim- 
inating literary taste. It was not surpris- 
ing that Bacheller’s first reaction was to 
try to get John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Mark 
Twain to contribute. They received him 
politely, but of course they refused to 
send him anything. He had better luck 
with newspaper men. One of the first to 
write for the syndicate was A. C. 
Wheeler (Nym Crinkle), a capable dra- 
matic critic who wrote for the World. 
Amos Cummings, another journalist, 
wrote a New York newsletter, and W. 
A. Croffut wrote a Washington letter 
for the syndicate.” 

As the business prospered, the ma- 
terial was improved with stories by 
Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Rose Terry Cook, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Mary E. Wilkins. 
His London agent supplied him with 
stories by W. W. Jacobs, Stanley Wey- 
man, James Payn and George Gissing.'* 
Hamlin Garland wrote “Mossinee Tom” 
for the syndicate and agreed to offer 
Bacheller a series of stories and sketches 


Bacheller Collection, St. Lawrence University Li- 
brary. 

” Watson, History of Newspaper Syndicates, p. 
24. 

41 Letter to E. C. Stedman, April 23, 1895, in 
E. C. Stedman Collection, Columbia University 
Library. 

2 Watson, History of Newspaper Syndicates, p. 
43. 


48 Bacheller, Coming Up the Road, pp. 264-65. 
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of the Wisconsin pioneers.'* By 1890, 
the syndicate was getting a flood of ma- 
terial from all sides of the continent. 

Bacheller needed editorial assistance. 


In 1890 he wrote to E. C. Stedman, 
probably the foremost literary critic of 
the day, asking him to undertake the 
literary department for the syndicate. 
Stedman was able to advise Bacheller 
on literary matters although he could 
not take full-time editorial responsi- 
bility. He was also helpful in soliciting 
manuscripts from Howells, Garland, 
Frank Stockton, Stoddard and others. 
But Stedman’s irregular assistance was 
not enough. Charles Kelsey Gaines was 
persuaded to leave his post as professor 
of Greek at St. Lawrence University 
to take over the syndicate’s literary de- 
partment, and Stedman’s son Arthur 
was hired as editorial assistant. 


With its capable editorial staff and 
capital the syndicate was able to attract 
the best writers of the day. Conan Doyle 
was wooed from his British publisher 
with lavish pay and sold the syndicate 
a series of stories beginning with The 
Lord of Chateau Noir and The Exploits 
of Brigadier Girard. Some of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Jungle Tales and ballads were 
purchased by the syndicate. Mark 
Twain accepted Bacheller’s offer of 
$1,000 for a 5,000 word story, and 
Eugene Field sold the syndicate The 
Shadwell Folio which contained The 
Lyttel Boy and The Crewl Sassinger 
Mill. 


By far the most important writer for 
the syndicate was Stephen Crane. Crane 
sold Bacheller the manuscript of The 
Red Badge of Courage. The manuscript 
was too long, but Bacheller admired it 
so that he decided to violate his con- 
tracts and publish the novel in install- 
ments. The success of The Red Badge 
was immediate and thus the syndicate 
played a major role in launching at 
least one American classic. Crane re- 


“ Irving Bacheller, “A Little Story of a Friend- 
ship,” Mark Twain Quarterly, (Summer 
1940), p. 14. 


mained on the syndicate’s payroll until 
his illfated attempt to get into Cuba.** 

In 1897, Bacheller, who wanted more 
time to devote to his own efforts (he 
later became a popular novelist), sold 
the syndicate to J. B. Walker of Cosmo- 
politan. 


It is difficult to evaluate the effect of 
the Bacheller Syndicate on the reading 
habits and literary taste of the nation. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
Bacheller provided good if not great 
literature not only to nearly every im- 
portant city in the nation but also, 
through his cooperation with Kellogg, 
to hundreds of small country weeklies. 
Writers like Mary Wilkins, Helen H. 
Jackson, E. C. Stedman, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Frank Stockton, Stephen Crane, 


Conan Doyle, Eugene Field and Rud- 


yard Kipling were given nationwide 

publicity and were introduced to thou- 

sands of readers who had not been read- 

ing much literature of quality. 
CHARLES E. SAMUELS 

Utica College of 

Syracuse University 


Subscriber vs. Non-Subscriber 
Method for Studying Effects 


V> IN EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN THE 
study of communication effects it is oft- 
en desirable to present written material 
to one group and withhold it from an- 


other group. Measurements of the 
groups before and after the presentation 
offer a check on the effects of the com- 
municated material. 

Classic designs in the above tech- 
nique can be set up readily in the ex- 
perimental situation, and most of our 
knowledge of communication effects 
has come from such studies. However, 
the experimental designs have several 
limitations. Rarely can the amount of 
communicated materials be large, be- 
cause of the small amount of time sub- 
jects can give to the experiment. Also 


% Bacheller, Coming -Up the Road, pp. 270-79. 
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there are limitations on the kind of 
subjects that can be brought into the 
experimental situation. Finally there is 
the difficult task of arousing interest on 
the part of the subjects in the content 
being presented. 

Recent work at Stanford University 
indicates that a technique of using sub- 
scriber and non-subscriber groups of a 
given medium may enable researchers 
to carry into the field some of the quali- 
ties of the experimental situation and 
still avoid certain of its failings. With 
the cooperation of a newspaper, it is 
sometimes possible to print a large 
amount of material on a given subject. 
It is natural to assume, then, that sub- 
scribers to the newspaper will be ex- 
posed to larger amounts of the subject 
matter than non-subscribers. Interviews 
of the subscriber and non-subscriber 
groups before and after the printing of 
the subject matter can be used to study 
increases in information level and atti- 
tude change. It might be possible to set 
up situations in which behavior changes 
can be ascribed to the communicated 
material. 

Assistance from the newspaper’s cir- 
culation department can usually be ob- 
tained in setting up lists of subscribers 
and non-subscribers. Some newspapers 
maintain complete route lists of all ad- 
dresses, both subscribers and non-sub- 
scribers. In metropolitan areas, street 
and newsstand sales cause some confu- 


sion, but in non-metropolitan communi- 
ties these sales are so small that they 
constitute no problem. 

Randomly drawn groups of subscrib- 
ers and non-subscribers will probably 
differ considerably on certain important 
characteristics. Income, education, 
years of residence in the community, 
and occupational classification may be 
markedly different between the two 
groups. The investigator must be keenly 
aware of these group differences and 
the ways in which they limit the gener- 
ality of his findings. 

Results with the technique to date 
seem to indicate the following effects 
when a newspaper prints a _ large 
amount of material on a given subject: 
(1) Subscribers score significantly 
higher on information tests about the 
subject; (2) Subscribers more often 
designate the newspaper as their source 
of information about the subject mat- 
ter; (3) Intensity of attitude toward the 
subject is significantly higher among 
subscribers; (4) Subscribers seem to de- 
sire some kind of community action or 
decision, if the subject matter is of a 
nature that requires community action. 

With further refinement, the tech- 
nique should offer a workable plan for 
determining the nature and degree of 
attitude formation and change in real 
audiences of media. 

JaMes E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 





“The press is a forum, one might almost say a pulpit, from which truth 
enters the community, informs the public and inspires the citizen to action. 
In this role it cannot merely take the part of one interest as against others; 
it cannot cater to the base and to the curious; it cannot suppress and distort, 


it cannot exaggerate and mislead. 


“If it performs its function badly, the whole process of public education 
is infiltrated with poison at its source, and the building of good society be- 
comes very nearly impossible. But if, on the other hand, it assumes com- 
manding leadership ready to take the initiative in good causes, then it 
revitalizes and, if necessary, reforms the men and the institutions in the 
community in which it works.”—-ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CusHING of 


Boston, at annual Mass for the Press. 
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BARNOoUW, ERIK, Mass Communica- 
tion: Television, Radio, Film, Press. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1956. 280 pp. $3.50. 


Y THIS BOOK IS ANOTHER EVIDENCE OF 
the trend in recent years toward con- 
sidering the process of mass communi- 
cation as having historical, psychologi- 
cal and other unities that cut across 
media lines—a horizontal approach in- 
stead of the former compartmentaliza- 
tion by separate media. Professor Bar- 
nouw, associate professor of dramatic 
arts at Columbia University, is the first 
person to attempt a survey that encom- 
passes television, radio, film and press. 
Mass Communication is divided into four 
sections devoted to the history, the psy- 
chology, the media and the sponsors of 
mass communication. There is a selected 
bibliography at the end of each section, 
as well as an index for the book. 

The first section traces rapidly the 
history of printed media starting with 
the Colonial press, photography and 
motion pictures, the telegraph, tele- 
phone, phonograph, radio and televi- 
sion. The history bibliography lists 
Frank Mott’s 1941 edition of American 
Journalism instead of the 1950 revision. 
Not included is The Press and America 
by Emery and Smith, 1954. In periodi- 
cal references it is unfortunate that the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has been omit- 
ted from the book. (Correction for the 
next edition: Day’s 1834 cylinder press 
used sheets of paper. It was the 1860s 
before newspaper presses successfully 
used continuous rolls of paper.) 

The psychology of appealing to mass 
audiences is presented in terms of Freud- 
ian theory—fantasy, identification, ta- 
boos, omnipotence and security. The 
communication cycle for the unfocused 
audience is described as one of expecta- 
tion, attention, emotion, information, 
idea and action. In specialized focused 
audiences the cycle is shortened by the 
telescoping of the first three steps. The 
section on media includes some expla- 
nation of technical processes, controls, 
and descriptions of media organizations, 


with charts illustrating the complex in- 
terrelations of various media and peri- 
pheral organizations such as advertising 
agencies, public relations representatives 
and newspaper representatives. 

The fourth section of the book dis- 
cusses the sponsor, described as a busi- 
ness firm, a government agency, or a 
non-profit, non-government organization 
which wants to reach the public (or 
publics) through any medium, via paid 
or free time or space, with any sort of 
message. The author estimates that 
sponsors in the United States spend 
more than 10 billion dollars a year in 
their efforts, and are the chief source 
of support of the media. He says that 
“this does not make the sponsors all- 
powerful. Not all communications orig- 
inate with sponsors. . . . But the growing 
role of the sponsor does give him a 
far-reaching influence.” This introduc- 
tion is followed by some 65 pages of 
case examples and explanations of how 
sponsors accomplish their aims. Al- 
though the final two pages of the book 
tell how the public can influence the 
sponsor, the lay reader might get a de- 
pressing (and possibly terrifying) im- 
pression of mass media communication 
as being primarily a process whereby 
advertising agents and public relations 
representatives plant their psychologi- 
cally precise appeals in all parts of the 
communications network so as to in- 
fluence the audience at the receiving 
end. 

The jacket describes the small volume 
as being a “comprehensive, detailed” 
guide to “all aspects of mass commu- 
nication.” Since authors are usually not 
responsible for blurbs, it is doubtful if 
Professor Barnouw would make such 
sweeping claims for the book. Actually, 
Mass Communication is too brief (about 
75,000 words plus bibliographies and in- 
dex) to be detailed. Also, by content and 
emphasis it does not cover “all aspects” 
of the subject. Presumably because the 
author is in charge of courses in televi- 
sion, radio and motion pictures, he seems 
most at home dealing with these media. 
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It is possibly for the same reason that the 
book emphasizes the entertainment and 
persuasion functions of the media rather 
than their jobs of presenting news. But 
the emphasis which may limit most 
sharply the potential usefulness of the 
book is the glorification of the sponsor 
at the expense of the communicator. 
The newspaper publisher and editor, the 
film producer, the radio and television 
station and network proprietors seem to 
exist only in a shadowy background, 
while the sponsor is in the spotlight. 

Persons interested in using mass me- 
dia in connection with public relations, 
advertising, or marketing targets will find 
Mass Communication a helpful intro- 
duction. 

CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 

Stanford University 


BocarT, Leo, The Age of Television. 
New York: Frederick Unger Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. 347 pp. 
$6.50. 


THE DIRECTOR OF ACCOUNT RESEARCH 
for McCann-Erickson, Inc., one of the 
world’s largest advertising agencies, has 
done a remarkably skillful job of walk- 
ing the tight rope of objectivity in ana- 
lyzing the amazing story of the age of 
television. 

He does so with an excellent review 
of literally hundreds of studies, includ- 
ing every one of any consequence in 
the past 10 years. To his credit, the 93 
tables and the welter of statistics are 
not permitted to interfere with the mes- 
sage. 

The author calls his book primarily 
an attempt to create order out of the 
evidence “without any pretension to 
render judgment on the medium.” His 
failure to live up to this high moral 
principle makes the book much more 
valuable. For it is in the rendering of his 
judgment, born of a depth of experi- 
ence as a market researcher, a sociolo- 
gist and educator, that Bogart lifts from 
the plethora of statistics a significant 
image of television as the principal lei- 
sure time companion of the American 


QUARTERLY 


people and a major source of their ideas 
of the world around them. 

However frightening this may be to 
some guardians of our culture, Bogart’s 
sober appraisal is one to enlighten most 
fair minded skeptics and critics. 

The thesis of this book is simply that 
television is a wholly neutral instrument 
in human hands and does only what 
people want. And it is difficult not to 
accept his hypothesis that whatever ef- 
fects television has wrought in the lives 
of people arise from the “psychological 
needs and social expectations of human 
beings in a modern society.” 

Bogart believes that whatever the ef- 
fects, television has not transformed the 
values people hold dear, but has taken 
features already most expressive of our 
culture and has heightened and intensi- 
fied their impact upon the daily lives of 
the average person. 

The book consists of 13 chapters and 
an appendix on the status of television 
research. Most of the book is devoted to 
a comprehensive review of almost every- 
thing researchers have learned about 
such facets of television activity as view- 
ing habits, contents of programs, effects 
on radio listening, on reading, on movie 
going, On spectator sports, politics and 
children. 

In addition there are two excellent 
opening chapters on the sociological and 
psychological aspects of this electronic 
marvel and a very good closing chapter 
entitled “Frontiers of Television” which 
presents one of the better, more calm 
and reasonable perspectives of television 
in our time. 

For all its apparent quality, there are 
some surprising blunders. Bogart states 
dogmatically that television has refused 
to carry championship prize fights, 
which should confuse the millions who 
saw young Floyd Patterson defeat 
Archie Moore for the world’s heavy- 
weight crown, and numerous other such 
contests in recent years. 

More wonderful is the dubious asser- 
tion in the chapter on advertising that 
a manufacturer introducing something 
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new and radical in the consumer market 
would “probably do much better to 
sponsor a liberal news commentator 
than a conservative one, if he wanted 
to attract the venturesome type of con- 
sumer.” 

But for an advertising executive who 
has seen the miracle of video on the 
counting house walls, Bogart keeps his 
feet on the ground and his head out of 
the clouds, writes with remarkable re- 
straint and reason. He has produced a 
book which should stand not only as 
the best single reference for television 
research findings, but also as one of the 
best overall and accurate evaluations of 
television in its infanthood. 

PauL H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


ELLIoTT, WILLIAM Y., Television’s Im- 
pact on American Culture. East 


Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1956. xvi + 382 pp. $4.95. 


HAPPILY THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 
misleading. Rather than speculate on 


the impact of TV on American culture, 
in the virtual absence of data, as others 
have, the authors of the various pieces 
in this book confine themselves to a 
sane and surprisingly balanced discus- 
sion of the potential role of educational 
television and potential educational role 
of commercial television. 

In addition to commissioning the 
other sections of the book, Professor 
Elliott has written introductory and con- 
cluding chapters in which he sets the 
problem and makes policy suggestions. 
Other authors—Robert Glynn, Eugene 
Glynn, Lawrence Laurent, Robert Brad- 
ford, Leo Martin, I. Keith Tyler, Ray- 
mond Wittcoff, Herold Hunt and David 
Stewart—contribute chapters ranging 
from a detailed discussion of the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center 
(Tyler) to a short speculative essay on 
television and American character (Eu- 
gene Glynn). 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the entire book is its tone. While each 
author is firmly dedicated to the devel- 


opment of educational television, the 
reader will find little stereotyped, un- 
thinking opposition to commercial tele- 
vision that we have come to expect 
from many intellectuals. Nor is educa- 
tional radio and television treated un- 
critically. Elliott hints that he feels Tyler 
has been too optimistic in his treatment 
of the Educational Television and Radio 
Center. The reviewer believes that most 
educational telecasters would agree with 
Elliott on his question. With this ex- 
ception, all the authors give a frank 
and detailed statement of the range of 
problems and opportunities facing edu- 
cational telecasters. 

Laurent’s chapter on the educational 
possibilities and limits of commercial 
television, and Robert Glynn’s on pub- 
lic policy, are extremely rich in histori- 
cal background and detailed analysis of 
present day television. Laurent, for ex- 
ample, discusses the effect of the formal 
characteristics of television on dra- 
matic production. Glynn traces point by 
point the evolution of public policy on 
radio and television broadcasting, and 
presents the potential solutions (and 
their difficulties) for such current prob- 
lems as channel allocation and the de- 
velopment of ultra-high-frequency TV. 

Hunt and Stewart write the chapter 
on the use of television in formal edu- 
cation. They review the research evi- 
dence and explore the possibilities of 
the use of TV in the classroom. How- 
ever, like almost all proponents of class- 
room use of TV they ignore what seems 
the crucial issue—a frank comparison 
of the relative merits of TV and other 
visual aids. Particularly if one thinks 
of using kinescopes, it seems possible 
that TV may never be as flexible or 
successful as classroom movies. 

A series of appendices offer some 
valuable documents such as a statement 
of union rules which affect educational 
television, a complete listing of educa- 
tional TV stations now broadcasting, 
their hours of programming, and their 
facilities down to the number and type 
of cameras possessed by each station. 
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Policy suggestions are too numerous 
to be discussed in this review. They are 
generally realistic. While these policy 
suggestions are unquestionably of pri- 
mary importance to the authors, the 
reader is likely to find the factual infor- 
mation at least equally valuable. 

RAYMOND A. BAUER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Lipset, SEYMOUR MARTIN, TROW, MAR- 
TIN and COLEMAN, JAMES, Union 
Democracy, The Inside Politics of 
the International Typographical 
Union. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 
1956. $7.50. 


@% THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union is an example, perhaps the out- 
standing one, of a trade union whose 
government is rendered responsive to 
its members by an internal two party 
system which has a long and honorable 
history. This study is done by three so- 
ciologists using a combination of em- 
pirical, historical, and survey research 
techniques. 

In the words of the preface, “The 
study deals with many aspects of the 
political life of the ITU: the history of 
the unique two-party system; the beha- 
vior of union members, in and out of 
the shop; the way in which leaders are 
recruited; the reasons why their power 
over the union does not become abso- 
lute; the way members become inter- 
ested in union politics, and the reasons 
why they are sufficiently concerned 
about the government of their union to 
keep it democratic.” 

Union Democracy is described by 
the publisher as providing “an answer to 
those critics of modern social science 
who have complained that its refined 
techniques and theories are rarely em- 
ployed for the study of significant so- 
cial problems.” The book may well be- 
come a pacemaker in this regard, but 
data-gathering by these methods still is 
so fascinating to research workers that 
too much time and space is given to 
description of sheer bulk in contrast to 
sheer meaning of data. Lipset and his 


co-authors considerately put much of 
their methodology into appendices but 
the text generally contains such a 
wealth of diagram and detail that the 
natural body of readers interested in 
the story will lack the patience to deal 
with it comprehendingly. A simple 
statement of fact, bolstered in a tech- 
nical appendix, is still to be regarded as 
the most efficient mode of communica- 
tion. The authors of this study have 
overcome the feeling, based upon anx- 
iety, that they will not be properly ap- 
preciated unless the reader is required 
to lift every sheet of paper with which 
the surveys have dealt, but much 
streamlining and simplification in pre- 
sentation still is in order in this and 
comparable social science material. 

What additional values are provided 
by survey techniques which test hypoth- 
eses in this frame of reference? Quite 
simply the answer is that the historical 
record is annotated and illuminated by 
a systematic account of the personal at- 
titudes of the individuals concerned ar- 
ranged in such a way that their actions 
can be explained, as well as observed, 
in whole or in part. Two examples, 
taken from one small section of the 
book, can be cited. One explains why 
certain members of the I. T. U. in New 
York City prefer and are allied with the 
conservative party within the union: 
Their conservatism is equated in large 
part to a lack of information about 
union and outside affairs. Inhibited by 
ignorance, they lack a basis for political 
action. 

A second deals with examination of 
the attitude of union members toward 
the Taft-Hartley law, a measure which 
especially circumscribed the I. T. U. 
The authors find that a large propor- 
tion of the New York printers voted for 
the political party which opposed their 
own opinions on the Taft-Hartley law. 
Three-fifths of the men who voted for 
Woodruff Randolph in 1952 opposed 
his refusal to sign the non-communist 
oath required by the Taft-Hartley law, 
an action which was an important step 
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in carrying forward the union’s oppo- 
sition to the law. Forty-eight per cent 
of Randolph’s supporters actually be- 
lieved the Taft-Hartley law was not 
wholly bad. 

Significantly, part or all of these atti- 
tudes were linked by the research data 
to faulty communication or explanation 
of the reasonable basis of the union’s 
opposition to the law. 

The extra depth and insight of the 
study will no doubt affect new research 
in the field and the authors have 
worked with a substantial body of the- 
ory so that related studies can begin 
here, rather than anew, in studying 
democracy in private organizations. 

J. Epwarp GERALD 
University of Minnesota 


Problems of Communication in a Plu- 
ralistic Society. Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1956. x + 
166 pp. 


Y THIS VOLUME CONTAINS THE COM- 
plete texts of the nine addresses given 
at one of Marquette University’s 75th 
anniversary year conferences, “Prob- 
lems of Communication in a Pluralistic 
Society,” in March 1956. 

As a part of this conference, a group 
of 30 discussants, scholars from other 
universities and representatives of com- 
munications interests, joined the speak- 
ers and members of the university’s fac- 
ulty in roundtable discussions to probe 
and analyze further the salient points 
presented at the talks. 

The first four addresses in the volume 
deal, theoretically, with the problems of 
better understanding between people, 
e.g., “Communication-Making Men of 
One Mind in Truth” by Richard Mc- 
Keon, professor of Greek and philoso- 
phy at the University of Chicago; 
“Grammar and the Twentieth Century” 
by Reverend Walter J. Ong. S. J., as- 
sistant professor of English at St. Louis 
University; “The Uses of Semantics” 
by. Martin J. Maloney, associate pro- 
fessor of radio and television in the 
School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 


versity; “Necessary Moral Bases For 
Communication in a Democracy” by 
Eric Voegelin, Boyd professor of gov- 
ernment at Louisiana State University. 

Then, following, are three addresses, 
focused on the general area of the peo- 
ple’s “Right to Know.” 

Beginning with the premise that mu- 
tual understanding develops best in a 
climate where people have access to 
information and that such access is the 
best protection against government en- 
croachment upon freedom of individuals 
Chief Judge Leon R. Yankwich of the 
U. S. District Court of the Southern 
District of California discusses “Legal 
Implications of and Barriers to the 
Right to Know,” J--R. Wiggins, execu- 
tive editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, “The Role of the Press 
in Safeguarding the People’s Right to 
Know Government Business” and Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, deputy U.S. attorney 
general, “The Right to Know Govern. 
ment Business from the Viewpoint of 
the Government Official.” 

All of the foregoing addresses are 
concerned with locating the line be- 
tween legitimate and improper efforts 
by government to control the securing 
of information. 

The remaining two addresses are con- 
cerned with the subject of censorship. 

Vernon Bourke, professor of philo- 
sophy, St. Louis University, discusses 
“Moral Problems Related to Censoring 
the Media of Mass Communications” 
and Charles S. Desmond, associate 
judge of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, “Legal Problems Involved in Cen- 
soring the Media of Mass Communica- 
tions.” 

It becomes apparent, quite early, that 
each address possesses scholarly organi- 
zation of content and thought-provoking 
statements. 

Undergraduate students in a course 
such as Public Opinion should be di- 
rected to study the addresses under as- 
signment (rather than skim them) to 
receive their stimulating ideas and ob- 
servations. 
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It would also be this reviewer’s opin- 
ion that this volume would be a useful 
source of class reference in courses like 
Principles or Ethics in Journalism, Re- 
porting of Public Affairs and History 
of Journalism. 

This is an important contribution to 
the literature and libraries of schools 
and departments of journalism by a uni- 
versity which has set no sale price on 
the publication but has a limited supply 
of the volume for schools and libraries. 

CorneELius S. McCaRTHY 
Duquesne University 


GERALD, J. Epwarp, The British Press 
Under Government Economic Con- 
trols. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. 235 pp. 
$4.50. 


% THE BRITISH PRESS IS DEPENDENT ON 
overseas sources for the whole of its 
newsprint supply and therefore in a 
world of unbalanced currencies it is 
peculiarly vulnerable to government in- 
terference. In fact, control of news- 
print was introduced at the outbreak of 
World War II and has continued until 
the present day, well beyond the time 
when other industries have been de-con- 
trolled. 

Dr. Gerald in his most valuable book 
examines the nature and extent of 
these controls and their effects on the 
press. He rightly concentrates most of 
his attention on the post-war period 
when the industry itself continued to 
administer the controls, thus acting for 
the government and underwriting a pol- 
icy which had partisan aspects. In this 
way, Dr. Gerald points out, at the most 
vulnerable point—the orderly and fair 
administration of controls—the govern- 
ment was enabled to shift its burden to 
the press, the only agency competent or 
able to criticize the procedures. 

It is worth examining in some detail 
how this situation came about. At the 
outbreak of the war the British Govern- 
ment took control of the country’s 
economy, and newsprint along with all 
other imports came under a strict li- 
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censing system operated by the Treas- 
ury. The Government fixed an import 
quota but left the business of newsprint 
rationing to the Newsprint Supply Com- 
pany, a private organization, with statu- 
tory powers, which was formed and run 
by the newspaper proprietors. 

The Newsprint Supply Company, 
which continues to this day, was respon- 
sible for building and holding stocks, 
for negotiating contracts with the con- 
sent of the Treasury and for providing 
its own ships. After the war government 
control became, if anything, more ardu- 
ous and was aggravated by the recurrent 
sterling crises. On three occasions the 
Government forced the company to 
break forward contracts, twice with Ca- 
nadian and once with Scandinavian sup- 
pliers. In every case the press suffered a 
relapse and had later to buy in the dearest 
markets. During the Korean War, for 
example, the price touched £65 a long 
ton (immediate pre-war price £10) or 
more than two-and-one-half times what 
the American press was paying. 

By 1955 the Government, with an 
improved balance of payments, was 
prepared to relax all controls except the 
key one providing for licensing of the 
imports by the Treasury. The News- 
print Supply Company would have 
maintained page rationing but circula- 
tions would have been freed. The 
Times, however, refused to play on the 
reasonable grounds that the new system 
put a premium on printed entertain- 
ment; the Daily Mirror could boost its 
circulation and launch a new Sunday 
paper almost devoid of news content 
which consumed newsprint to the tune 
of a three million weekly circulation 
but serious papers could not increase 
the amount of information they wished 
to give to the public. 

There then arose an extraordinary 
situation. The Government announced 
that page rationing would end in March 
1956 but the proprietors were insistent 
that controls be continued and they 
were. The Times was allowed to sur- 
render its newsprint ration completely, 
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turn to mechanical pulp paper and es- 
Cape severe page rationing. 

Thus by 1956 the responsibility for 
continued government control lay with 
the members of industry itself. There 
were of course good reasons for their 
attitude. Import of newsprint would 
continue to be licensed; newsprint sup- 
plies were still below world demand; 
the newspapers might have to bid against 
one another for what newsprint was 
available; the more powerful newspaper 
concerns still had long-term contracts 
which they had put into the pool; these 
might be withdrawn with removal of 
controls and the weaker papers might 
go to the wall. 

The independent action of The Times 
was much resented. 

This is only one of the aspects of 
government control which the author 
examines in detail. In a series of ana- 
lytical and descriptive chapters he brings 
together a great wealth of material on 
the changing budgets, financial records, 
operating costs and sources of revenue 
of representative London and provincial 
papers in the years between 1938 and 
1954. In the process he brings up to 
date much of the economic information 
in the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Press and throws a great deal of 
light on the British press generally. 

In writing his study Dr. Gerald had 
two further aims. To demonstrate that 
government interference with the free 
market constitutes potential interference 
with the content of the press and there- 
fore with its basic freedom. Secondly, 
and I suspect this occurred to him mid- 
way through his researches and may 
have been forced on him by evidence of 
what does happen when the market is 
allowed to operate freely, “to make 
clear the several possibilities for the de- 
velopment of a new system for the en- 
couragement of diversity and the en- 
forcement of standards.” 

In pursuing his second line of enquiry 
Dr. Gerald works on the basic assump- 
tion “that no regulation or control of 
the press should be tolerated which has 
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a tendency to interfere with transmis- 
sion to the public of all the information 
it needs to formulate policy.” He be- 
lieves that in a truly free press world 
the public will get undistorted news in 
sufficient quantity and in proper pro- 
portion to enable it to assess the rela- 
tive importance or the true import of 
the information it receives. 

This I believe to be the rationalist 
fallacy. The press does not work in this 
way nor does the public. It is quite true 
that at the worst periods of controls 
during and after the war newspapers 
in Britain were far too small to give a 
proper diet of balanced information (at 
the end of the war most dailies were 
reduced to 4 pages a day and were to 
come back to this meagre ration in 
1947); the chief casualties were foreign 
news and interpretation, parliamentary 
reports and, in the provinces, news of 
the region. There is a minimum below 
which space should not be allowed to 
fall and this minimum probably lies 
somewhere between eight and twelve 
pages. However, during the newsprint 
shortage British editors learned the 
technique of economical sub-editing and 
presentation and reporters learned the 
art of condensed writing. Toward the 
end of his book Dr. Gerald admits this 
and states that the British experience 
shows that “from the editorial point of 
view better newspapers can be produced 
when the emphasis is on quality rather 
than quantity.” Moreover, it is highly 
doubtful whether the great reading pub- 
lic is ever in a position to “formulate 
policy,” whatever the character of its 
information. 

Dr. Gerald does not wish to say that 
government interference with the size 
of newspapers in Britain ever in fact 
prevented the free expression of opinion 
in peacetime, but he does make state- 
ments such as “the press lacked the 
elbowroom in which to operate to as- 
sure its private character and its politi- 
cal independence” and “the convertibil- 
ity of currencies is as closely linked to 
the freedom of the press as the old ques- 
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tions of censorship and the right to 
plead truth as a defense in libel ac- 
tions.” It would be a pity if the reader 
were to infer from such statements that 
newsprint control in Britain, however 
severe, has at any time involved thought 
control. The system produced many 
other distortions, but this was not 
among them. 

One of these distortions, the protec- 
tion of the inefficient newspaper, seems 
to the author not to be wholly evil. He 
gives a very clear account of the way 
in which government controls sheltered 
the industry and brought prosperity even 
in a period of enormously increased 
newsprint prices. He quotes Lord Bea- 
verbrook as saying that the government 
had given the press a new set of four 
freedoms—freedom from competition, 
from advertising revenue, from news- 
print and from enterprise. 

The first and second of these free- 
doms were the most important for the 
marginally profitable papers. The re- 
strictions kept the papers available for 
sale just below the level of demand and 


kept the number of pages below the 
requirements of the advertiser. Thus all 


circulations increased and advertise- 
ments spilled over from the national 
into the provincial papers. In the twen- 
ty years before the war nearly one-quar- 
ter of the newspapers in Britain disap- 
peared; in the sixteen years of control 
which followed there were virtually no 
casualties. The most vulnerable are the 
provincial morning papers which can- 
not stand up to the competition of the 
London nationals. Now that page ra- 
tioning has been increased they are 
again falling by the way and since 1954 
the already depleted number has been 
reduced by a further 20%. 

The process will continue. Dr. Gerald 
rightly points out that there is a con- 
flict between the interests of the public 
in having a choice between several 
points of view and the interests of the 
advertisers, whose needs are satisfied at 
least cost by one publication giving virtu- 
ally complete coverage of the advertiser’s 
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potential customers. The latest reader- 
ship survey shows that two-thirds of 
the reading public in Britain are served 
by two papers, The Daily Mirror and 
The Daily Express. 

All this gives Dr. Gerald pause and 
leads him to ask what can be done. He 
shows that when newspapers do get 
more newsprint they do not always use 
it for the purposes he would expect in 
an ideal world, and that this abuse was 
cited by British politicians as a reason 
for not relaxing controls and led in part 
to the setting up of the Press Council. 
Dr. Gerald makes the interesting point 
that in bringing about the establishment 
of this Council the British Press appears 
to be hedging against the influence both 
of government and of the unregulated 
market. His own conclusion seems to be 
that there is a need to develop “the 
middle ground position between total 
freedom and total control where an un- 
easy balance of forces leaves room for 
growth of the professional spirit of jour- 
nalism.” This is a far cry from the 
basic assumption with which he opens 
his book and which has been quoted 
earlier in this review. It also serves to 
show the extent of the ground that Dr. 
Gerald covered in making this most 
useful study and the spirit of enquiry 
in which he approached the problems 
involved. 

E. J. B. Rose 
International Press Institute 
Zurich 


SIEBERT, FRED S., PETERSON, THEO- 
DORE and SCHRAMM, WILBUR, Four 
Theories of the Press. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1956. 153 
pp- $3.50. 


W% THE SOLUTION TO WORLD PROBLEMS 
with peace and brotherhood for all rests 
now with spiritualized, mental rather 
than futile, fatal war weapons. 

This is possible largely because of the 
great expansion of mass communica- 
tions media—press, radio, TV and mov- 
ies—all essential to international under- 
standing, the progress and responsibility 
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of which are analyzed and discussed by 
three experts in this book, Four Theories 
of the Press. 

Under the heading, “Four Rationales 
for the Mass Media,” there is a com- 
prehensive chart summarizing the four 
theories—Authoritarian, Libertarian, 
Social Responsibility and Soviet-Com- 
munist—telling where and when each 
started, the basis and chief purpose of 
the media, who has the right to use 
media, how controlled, ownership, and 
the essential differences. 

These four essays, which offer a 
wealth of thought and factual informa- 
tion, were prepared in connection with 
a study of that vitally important ques- 
tion, the social responsibility of mass 
communication, conducted by Wilbur 
Schramm, professor of journalism at 
Stanford University, for the National 
Council of Churches. 

Two other authors who contributed 
much are Fred S. Siebert, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Theodore Peterson, 
associate professor at Illinois. 

There are many objective observa- 
tions and opinionated conclusions pre- 
sented by the authors in covering this 
internationally important matter of mass 
communication. 

While the authors agree on many 
points, there are some interesting div- 
ergences of views that offer the reader 
freedom of opportunity to draw his own 
conclusions from the volume of infor- 
mation presented, and thus advance to- 
ward an understanding of what is best 
for all concerned. 

Just as serendipity is an intriguing 
quality of a successful newspaper man, 
so should it be of the general public, 
and as a result better mass media, so 
essential in building a better world, 
might be discovered. 

Freedom of speech and of the press 
are conceded, but an understanding of 
how these operate and what they mean 
points out strongly certain responsibil- 
ities. 

Freedom of the press is granted both 
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in the United States and Russia, but the 
understanding and application are not 
the same. The chapter on Soviet-Com- 
munism, where one is free to do only 
as he is told, bears out this difference 
very vividly. 

While the book deals with conditions 
past and present, the revealing discus- 
sion is the effect of mass media on 
future government and society, and 
the responsibility of the press in pro- 
viding proper and necessary information 
needed by people everywhere in formu- 
lating their opinions on how to build 
a better world. 

Professor Siebert traces the oldest of 
the theories called the Authoritarian, 
which started soon after the invention 
of printing. Interestingly he tells how 
Plato wanted rigorous control of opin- 
ion and discussion, but his teacher, Soc- 
rates, did not agree. But out of the argu- 
ments some progress resulted. 

Doctrines of Mussolini, Hitler and 
other dictators who used domination 
and force are presented in contrast to 
press freedom in the United States and 
Britain, where criticism of the govern- 
ment has been allowed since John Peter 
Zenger, in 1735, successfully battled 
for the right to print the truth. Great 
progress of press freedom is recorded, 
yet a recent report made at the Inter- 
national Press Institute, at Zurich, says, 
“a majority of editors from 41 coun- 
tries report there is a growing tendency 
to restrict the free gathering of legiti- 
mate news, especially government 
news. 

In Professor Siebert’s second article, 
the advancing Libertarian theory is sup- 
ported by a wealth of comment by many 
leaders, including noted judges, who de- 
fine some limits of freedom of the press. 
Under the Libertarian theory some 
have said, “Let every man who has 
something to say on public affairs ex- 
press himself regardless of whether 
what he has to say is true or false, and 
let the public decide.” 

On the other hand, the author quotes 
John Stuart Mill, who said, “Liberty is 


” 
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the right of the mature individual to 
think and act as he pleases so long as he 
harms no one else by doing so.” 

Professor Peterson, in discussing the 
Social Responsibility theory, says it is 
still chiefly a theory, but as a theory it 
is important because it suggests a direc- 
tion of thinking about freedom in which 
the press is heading. 

Among the many angles commented 
on are objective reporting, censorship 
and truthfulness. A point is made on 
the need for not only reporting the fact 
truthfully, but the truth about the fact. 
And in this chapter some books, maga- 
zines, movies, TV and radio are put on 
trial and criticized for using crime com- 
ics, pornography and other vulgar, de- 
grading and debasing filth that misrepre- 
sents the United States in other coun- 
tries. Conditions of free expression and 
some views of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press are among the many 
other interesting points in this concept. 

Praise and criticism by many author- 
ities are recorded, but the author stresses 
the increasing responsibility of the press 
to supply important, balanced, truthful 
and constructive information, because 
expanding communications make it pos- 
sible to reach people all over the world, 
who are growing closer together and 
need this help in their search for the 
understanding essential in building a 
better, happier and peaceful world of 
people. 

Professor Schramm’s essay on the 
Soviet Communist theory of the press is 
the most controversial of the four arti- 
cles. 

Since much information on the theo- 
ries of both the American and Soviet 
press is presented, it is a challenge to 
the reader to draw his own conclusions 
about the question of freedom. 

Soviet ideas that started with Karl 
Marx, and their adaptation through 
Lenin, Stalin and the present regime, 
putting Party freedom first always, are 
explained with a factual background 
and give free thinkers much to contem- 
plate. 
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These journalist-professors have done 
a meritorious job of objective reporting 
in presenting a wealth of valuable in- 
formation. Of course, there is well- 
considered editorial opinion, but that is 
necessary to complete the picture of a 
new world in the making, with the re- 
sponsibility of the press a vital factor. 

One should read and study the whole 
book to get a balanced picture of this 
international situation. Some excerpts 
may be misleading, for one paragraph 
may refute the preceding statement. 
From this debate, however, a decision 
best for all concerned may be reached. 

The United Nations is referred to as 
an agency that has vision and can speak 
of fundamental human rights to and 
for many nations. Mass communica- 
tions serve as history-making media 
needed to broadcast these rights around 
the world as building stones for an in- 
ternational temple of brotherhood. 

PauL S. DELAND 

Associate Editor 
Christian Science Monitor 


Wiccins, JAMES RUSSELL, Freedom or 
Secrecy. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 242 pp. $4. 


@ THIS VOLUME BY THE EXECUTIVE 
editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald should be the handbook 
of every politician, educator and news- 
paperman in our land, and its contents 
could well be shouted constantly from 
every American roof-top. 

Its 242 pages document comprehen- 
sively and authoritatively the growing 
secrecy on all levels of American gov- 
ernment and it pin-points clearly the 
dangers of this to American freedom 
and democracy. Furthermore, its wide 
reading would do much toward dissolv- 
ing many of the misunderstandings 
that often develop among the three 
pivots of free government—the people, 
the politicians and the press—and it 
lays down in detail the great obligation 
of the free press to convey all infor- 
mation of free government to the free 


people. 
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Actually, the book performs a great- 
er service than the spelling out of sec- 
recy in government. For, between its 
lines, it shows clearly the growing men- 
ace of a gigantic, unwieldly bureau- 
cracy in its gradual loss of touch with 
the man on the street and its very defi- 
nite trend toward a paternalistic dicta- 
torship or benevolent despotic govern- 
ment, which would be all things to all 
men, including its master. 

It paints a clear picture of the gov- 
ernmental gods on Olympus arguing 
over which sugar-coated pills of wis- 
dom their high priests of public rela- 
tions shall toss down to the multitudes. 
And, above all, it brings out the new 
philosophy in American government, 
that the office belongs to the politician 
as his private domain, and that the 
people should be satisfied with the de- 
cisions of government after they have 
been made and with no prior restraint. 

In his preface, Mr. Wiggins states 
“the more that government becomes 
secret, the less it remains free.” And he 
proves this conclusively in his succeed- 
ing pages by showing concretely in case 
after case that the modern American 
politician has draped his paper curtain 
of secrecy over most of federal execu- 
tive government and over great seg- 
ments of federal legislative and judicial 
government, even though all of Amer- 
ican government belongs to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Your immediate reaction is a state of 
confusion as to just what is happening 
in American government when our 
public servants insist on withholding 
the facts of how the politician spends 
the people’s tax funds in the pious 
name of privacy. And, after detailing 
this, Mr. Wiggins sagely opines: “He 
who cannot discover who his governors 
are or how much of his tax money they 
are paid had better call himself a sub- 
ject than style himself a citizen.” 

You’re shocked at the revelation of 
the abuse, in the sacred name of na- 
tional security, of the censorship of 
atomic energy development and how 
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this has impeded the country’s rapid 
utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful uses. Down through the years of 
American freedom without censorship, 
American ingenuity and enterprise have 
kept the nation far in the forefront of 
the world. But this, Mr. Wiggins sadly 
hints, is a thing of the past. 

Throughout his pioneering book, Mr. 
Wiggins weaves in skillfully the histor- 
ical story of how man has developed 
the principle of the free press for his 
over-all good, with all of its ups and 
downs, and in the closing pages he 
deals forthrightly with the politician’s 
excuses for secret government. All in 
all, it is an able presentation of the 
free press’ part in man’s constant strug- 
gle for freedom. 

Perhaps the only possible criticism 
that can be leveled at the book is its 
over-eruditeness. But, despite its dollar- 
and-a-half words, it is a most profound 
book and a must for the free American 
citizen of today. 

V. M. NEwTON Jr. 
Managing Editor 
Tampa Morning Tribune 


SELTZER, Louis B., The Years Were 
Good. New York: World Publishing 
Company, 1956. 320 pp. $4. 


Y% WARMTH OF PERSONALITY PERME- 
ates this story. Anyone who reads it, 
even though unacquainted with the 
writer, must conclude that here is an 
editor with a big heart. The reader 
guesses, too, that this editor’s deep con- 
cern for people as individuals is reflect- 
ed in his newspaper, the Cleveland 
Press. 

Mr. Seltzer has a keen sense of the 
dramatic, not only in news but in ex- 
periences never reported in a news- 
paper. Into this easy-flowing autobi- 
ography he pours a flood of real-life 
drama. Necessarily he plays a leading 
role in much of this, because this is 
his story, but during numerous scenes 
the spotlight centers on others. 

With a gasp one reads in the preface 
that “. . . if again I were granted the 
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chance of reliving my life, not a soli- 
tary thing would be changed—nothing 
added, nothing subtracted.” Few men 
could say that truthfully. Those who 
doubt this man’s sincerity, however, 
need only to read why The Years Were 
Good. He seems to have enjoyed his 
whole career, from office boy to editor. 
Even the attic where he, as a youth, 
was quartered at his home with Grand- 
pa Lucien and Uncle Ray, “stands out 
in my memory still, for it was there 
that I got the best part of my educa- 
tion,” by reading good books. 

He writes vividly and entertainingly 
of many newspapermen with whom he 
worked all the way up the editorial 
ladder. Particularly memorable are his 
accounts of an exclusive interview with 
a Cleveland mayor, Fred Kohler; his 
coverage of the Van Sweringen “beat”; 
and the scoop on John W. Davis’ nomi- 
nation for the presidency. The latter 
news-break came as a confidential tip 
in payment of a poker debt, and the 
informant’s basis for the tip is never 
fully explained. The background given 
here of Governor (now Senator) Frank 
Lausche heightens the general appeal of 
the work. 

His reminiscences are larded with ex- 
cerpts from the Press. Usually his com- 
ments suffice to put the reprinted ma- 
terial in perspective. Such is not the 
case, however, in the account of a dis- 
aster in the East Area of Cleveland, 
October 20, 1944. In all the colorful 
description and narrative, he never 
quite tells the what, why, and how of 
the liquid gas tank explosions which 
killed at least 135 persons. Security 
measures Of war time may have kept 
the original stories vague, but they 
should be pin-pointed now. 

One wonders, too, about the basic 
organization of the book. Drawing near 
the end of the main narrative, Mr. Selt- 
zer flashes back once more to his par- 
ents in a 22-page chapter which seems 
to belong near the introduction. 

Throughout the work there are bits 
of advice and common-sense philoso- 
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phy. Some of these amount to news- 
paper codes, as when he states: 

“Not by so much as lifting an eye- 
brow, not by telephone, by letter, or in 
any other way, have we ever sought to 
obtain any favor, any job, any privi- 
lege, from anybody in public life, no 
matter how trivial, or for what pur- 

se.” 

And the following theme is elabo- 
rated: 

“We may print our paper at Ninth 
and Rockwell, but we try to keep our 
offices out in the community itself... .” 
By writing of his experiences and be- 
liefs, Mr. Seltzer has contributed valu- 
ably to the documentary history of his 
time, the lore of journalism, and the 
principles underlying sound newspaper 
policy. 

GeorGE E. SIMMONS 
Tulane University 


ASHLEY, PAUL P., Say It Safely. New 
York: American Book-Stratford 
Press, 1956. 117 pp. $2.25. 


LASSITER, WILLIAM C., Law and Press. 
Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & Brough- 
ton Company, 1956. 262 pp. $7.50. 

% THESE TWO VOLUMES ON LIBEL, CON- 
tempt, privacy and similar fields have 
directly opposite methods of presenta- 
tion—one broad, one narrow—yet they 
would work well side by side on desks 
of journalism legal educators. 

If not placed there for what they 
contain, they could be ideal guides for 
a future writer in the field if directed 
to his state or area. 

Say It Safely replaces Paul P. Ash- 
ley’s 71-page volume, Essentials of Li- 
bel, by adding 46 pages and a good 
deal of explanation that was seen as 
needed when the first volume arrived 
eight years ago. This expands the orig- 
inal overall general scope of abbrevi- 
ated explanations of the problems of 
libel. Added are chapters on “Freedom 
of Press and Contempt of Court,” 
“Photographs,” “Right of Privacy,” 
“Radio and Television” and “Political 
Broadcasts.” 
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While Ashley remains very general 
—without footnotes, which could leave 
a newsman wondering whether the ad- 
vice is applicable locally—William C. 
Lassiter has gone into 262 pages of fin- 
est detail for the lone state of North 
Carolina. If there isn’t law or case in 
North Carolina, he provides a general 
documented guide of established rules, 
divisions of opinions and judicial trends. 

His volume is also a revised and im- 
proved edition of a 1954 presentation 
under the same sponsorship and title. 

Both authors have drawn on years of 
experience as legal counsel to news- 
papers and state newspaper associa- 
tions. They direct their work to them. 

Lassiter immediately admits that on- 
ly by advance financial support from 
the North Carolina Press Association 
could he overcome the difficulty of pro- 
ducing his volume. Eighteen years of 
representing the Association has given 
him a wealth of case background and 
practical material—now compiled and 
best headed for the desks of North 


Carolina publishers. Its use as a text out- 
side of North Carolina would require 
considerable work of comparative read- 
ing for any professor. 

The publishers of Say It Safely in 


mid-1956 suggested the expansion 
would be a handbook for working 
newspapermen and “used as well by 
Schools of Journalism (as a text).” 
Students might like it as a text for it 
is abbreviated. Teachers would prefer 
it for a summary outline to be expand- 
ed upon by considerable case work. 
Whether the two tasks could be com- 
bined to make it a suitable text would 
require greater depth of understanding 
of legal principles than most under- 
graduates possess. 

Students might like the Ashley vol- 
ume presentation of truth. It requires 
only three paragraphs. The opening 
statement in both old and new volumes 
is “Proof that the defamatory statement 
is true is a complete defense of a civil 
action of libel*”. Any professor of le- 
gal communications who wants to show 
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his students how broad the field can 
be, based on a single sentence, can ex- 
plain the components of that summary. 
All he needs to know is a case history 
on the words: proof, defamation, truth, 
defense, civil libel and the asterisk. And 
he can add criminal libel. Just to ex- 
plain the sentence that way can con- 
sume an hour. 


Lassiter uses only three paragraphs 
on the subject of truth but he footnotes 
it with six cases. Truth appears again 
in both books in contempt chapters 
when each uses two paragraphs to illus- 
trate that “Truth is not a defense in 
contempt.” 


The contempt chapter in the North 
Carolina volume runs for 40 pages, 
while Ashley can ably put it down on 
five pages. Lassiter offers a complete 
treatise on the subject, carrying through 
the Miami, Los Angeles and Corpus 
Christi contempt cases in detail, while 
Ashley sticks to the definition of prior 
days by generalizing that contempt oc- 
curs on offerings which “tend to im- 
pede or frustrate the administration of 
justice.” 

In broadening his work, Ashley of- 
fers the Mayflower and Port Huron 
problems, without mentioning them by 
name, and the outgrowth of law to 
meet the latter problem. In 10 pages, 
he pretty well solidifies the many legal 
review articles on those cases, licens- 
ing in public interest, and the question 
of whether radio and television fit 
under libel and slander. His preface 
aptly puts it “For most rules considered 
herein, it does not matter whether the 
copy ends up in type or is put on the 
air.” 

Lassiter has included many federal 
rules and cases and his volume has a 
complete section on copyright. He has 
added many miscellaneous statutes con- 
cerning lotteries, paid editorials, ob- 
scenity, overthrow of government, and 
protections for news gatherers from pi- 
rating and unfair competition. These 
federal and state rules are of value to 
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any teacher and can be cross-referenced 
to local conditions. 

The North Carolina attorney seems 
to have included what would be each 
and every state law concerning the field 
and has attempted also to suggest to 
North Carolina legislators that they 
could go into other fields, if necessary, 
by following his ideas. That was an 
original premise as he gathered the ma- 
terial . . . the ideal laws. 

Lassiter concludes his work with a 
chapter entitled “Newspaper Law Sum- 
maries” which he terms an innovation. 
In 21 final pages he summarizes more 
than 200 pages of laws and cases, mak- 
ing his final chapter much like the en- 
tire volume of Say It Safely. 

The price of Say It Safely has gone 
up 50% from the original $1.50, but 
it still is the book that any professor 
can recommend to any publisher who 
wants a small, plain spoken volume 
for his desk. It takes $7.50 to obtain 
Law and Press, but that is not over- 
priced for the amount of work and the 
value to those for whom it was pri- 
marily intended. 

WILLIAM T. BURCH 
Syracuse University 


PFEFFER, LEO, The Liberties of an Am- 
erican: the Supreme Court Speaks. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1956. 296 pp. 
$5. 


WY to Leo PFEFFER, THE U. S. Su- 
preme Court is the social agency most 
responsible for protecting the civil lib- 
erties of Americans. One of the pur- 
poses of his latest book, The Liberties 
of an American, is to consider how 
well the high court has performed this 
job. His conclusion: “. . . The Supreme 
Court has in large measure fulfilled its 
responsibilities. . . . By and large it has 
kept its head when all others have lost 
theirs.” 

Pfeffer’s other purpose it to provide 
the general reader with an understand- 
ing of civil rights. Usually, when a con- 
stitutional lawyer writes about the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, one of 
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his greatest enemies is his knowledge 
of the court’s special language and 
legal fictions. But Pfeffer conquers this 
enemy with a clear and direct style and 
avoidance of the subtleties of legal in- 
terpretation. 

The result is a book that surveys all 
liberties, from the right to worship as 
one pleases to the rights of aliens, with- 
out discussing any single liberty in 
detail. 

The author approaches his topic with 
a realistic view of the Court. His Court 
is not one composed of nine robed 
gods who solemnly meditate great theo- 
retical problems. Instead, they are prac- 
tical men, with the power to choose 
their own cases, who weigh competing 
social values against their own values 
and announce decisions with an acute 
sense of timing. In Pfeffer’s words, 
“The issue must be ripe for the Court, 
and the country must be ripe for the 
court’s decision.” 

When Pfeffer applies this “degree of 
ripeness” test to the most critical civil 
rights issue of today, that of public 
school segregation, he reaches the opti- 
mistic conclusions that the country was 
ripe for the May 17 decision and that 
segregation is not long for the South. 
Integration will come, he says, because 
equal separate schools are too expen- 
sive, because opposition to integration 
varies in direct proportion to age in the 
South (an interesting but unproved hy- 
pothesis), and because increasing in- 
dustrialization is lowering Southern 
social barriers for Negroes. 

This is not a book to which a pro- 
fessor can send a student for a com- 
plete understanding of freedom of the 
press. Nor would the teacher himself 
find an adequate discussion of aca- 
demic freedom. But it will provide the 
student or teacher, editor or reporter with 
a quick refresher lesson in the indivisibil- 
ity of liberty and an understanding that 
his own dear freedoms are intimately 
connected with those of all other Amer- 
icans. 


In addition, teachers of law of the 
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press courses may find several sections 
useful. Pfeffer describes the following 
with rare brevity and clarity: The due 
process and privileges and immunities 
clauses, the clear and present danger 
test (especially as applied to freedom 
of speech), ex post facto laws, bills of 
attainder, habeas corpus and double 
jeopardy. 

ROBERT T. PITTMAN 
University of North Carolina 


ROTHSTEIN, ARTHUR, Photojournalism, 
Pictures for Magazines and News- 
papers. New York: American Photo- 
graphic Book Publishing Company, 
1956. 200 pp. $5.95. 

Y THE FIELD OF PHOTOGRAPHY HAS BE- 
come so highly specialized in recent 
years that most of the books published 
on the subject cover only a small seg- 
ment of the whole. Volumes have been 
written on color photography alone, or 
lighting, or picture editing, or press 
photography. But it has been impossible 
to obtain from these writings any idea 
of the complete integration of all as- 
pects of photography from the original 
picture idea until its publication—in- 
cluding planning, making of the picture, 
editing, displaying, and checking into 
legal restrictions. 

Mr. Rothstein, who is technical di- 
rector of photography for Look maga- 
zine, seeks to remedy this situation in 
his book. He surveys the entire field of 
photography—the practices of the work- 
ing newspaper and magazine photo- 
graphers, development of the news and 
feature picture, the creation of the 
photo story, selection and editing of 
pictures, safeguarding photos through 
legal and ethical principles. 

Perhaps there will be some who will 
quarrel that the book is too superficial 
—too much survey and not enough spe- 
cific detail. It was not the author’s pur- 
pose to write a textbook of highly spe- 
cialized data. His purpose was to give an 
overall view of photography’s part in 
the field of communications. In that he 
does a good job. And in spite of the 
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survey aspect of the book, there is still 
a surprisingly large amount of very use- 
ful detail given. The chapters on the 
photo sequence and the picture story 
are about the best that have been writ- 
ten on the subject. 

More than 200 exceptionally fine pic- 
tures are used as illustrations, including 
10 of the really great news pictures of 
all time. 

Mr. Rothstein’s book emphasizes that 
the photographer in the modern com- 
munications system is a great deal more 
than a mere shutter snapper. He says: 


His first requirement is education on 
the college level, either through attend- 
ing an institution of higher learning or 
through self education. He must become 
intellectually mature. . . . A photo jour- 
nalist is a reporter as well as a photo- 
grapher and should know how to com- 
municate with words as well as pictures 
—be as literate as possible in the most 
serious sense of the term. . . . The 
equipment of the photo journalist often 
includes the typewriter as well as the 
camera. 


It is clear that Mr. Rothstein does 
not consider that the photographer is a 
second rate citizen, but that he has ar- 
rived as a co-equal with the reporter in 
telling the news story. 

FLoyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


ARNOLD, EDMUND C., Functional News- 
paper Design. New York: Harpers, 
1956. 340 pp. $7.50. 


W% STUDENTS OF NEWSPAPER TYPOGRA- 
phy and makeup have awaited with 
considerable expectation the new book, 
Functional Newspaper Design, in this 
field which has witnessed so much 
change in the near decade since John 
Allen’s Newspaper Designing appeared. 

Functional Newspaper Design is less 
an innovator of newspaper makeup 
than John Allen’s work but is dedicated 
rather to a better looking and effective 
product. The working newspaper make- 
up man will find that the volume shows 
considerable understanding of his prob- 
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lems. The neophyte and beginning stu- 
dent will be pleased by the well bal- 
anced content that does not follow par- 
ticular pet theories of the author. 

That term “functional,” has been 
a pet word in makeup and design cir- 
cles, particularly among authors in 
books and magazines, as if it were 
some magic wand to be waved over the 
page form! Edmund Arnold, editor of 
Linotype News, explains it to be simply 
this: 

The function of makeup is to make 
the news understandable and inviting to 
read; so functional makeup depends en- 
tirely upon the news budget for any 
given issue. If there are two stories of 
equal importance, symmetrical layout 
may be used. There is usually an at- 
tempt to create the pleasing pattern 
of informal balance but a whole string 
of cuts may run, one atop the other, 
down two or three columns. Horizontal 
makeup is often used because it is pleas- 
ing—and thus inviting—to the eye 
trained to read the horizontal makeup 
of the average book page. 


No hocus-pocus, no magic wand, 
functional makeup allows the news of 
the day to dictate its format be it sym- 
metrical, brace or horizontal. 

The volume’s 20 chapters could be 
be divided into three categories: Gen- 
eral—Chapters 1, The Functions of a 
Newspaper; 18, Technological Changes; 
19, Newspaper Designers’ Tools; 20, 
How Shall We Redesign Our Paper? 

A second category deals with ele- 
ments of makeup covers: 2, Type and 
Its Characteristics; 3, Body Type; 4, 
Headlines; 5, Typographic Color; 6, 
Newspaper Constants; 7, Pictures. 

The third covers pages and special 
pages: 8, Front Page Layout; 9, Inside 
Pages; 10, the Editorial Page; 11, Soci- 
ety or Women’s Pages; 12, The Section 
Page; 13, Teen-Agers’ Page; 14, Sports; 
15, Tabular Matter and Classified; 16, 
Tabloids and Community Magazines; 
17, Special Editions. 

Arnold’s easy style makes Functional 
Newspaper Design pleasant reading. 
About “circus” makeup he writes, 
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It presents at least three rings under 
one tent and the reader is as confused 
as when he must shift his attention from 
the lion tamer to the juggler to the 
pretty gal in pink tights. It may be pleas- 
ant confusion but lives there a man 
with eyes so strong who never to himself 
has said: “I wish I could look at only 
One act at a time.” 

Carefully selected illustrations give 
excellent graphic backing to the text. 
These are not experimental pages but 
carefully gleaned from foreign and do- 
mestic newspapers. This volume is an 
excellent example of offset printing. Set 
in 11 point Fairfield the text seems to 
come off second in legibility to the 
newspaper legibility types reproduced 
as examples. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


MEDLIN, C. J., School Yearbook Editing 
and Management. 2nd ed. Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1956. 212 
pp. $5. 

W FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1949 As A SLIM 

volume of 104 pages under the imprint 

of the Kansas State College Press, this 
book proved itself at once as a most 
useful handbook in the production of 

a yearbook, and as a basic text in col- 

lege and university courses in the super- 

vision of school publications. 

This new edition should be doubly 
useful because it is far more than a re- 
vision. Virtually it is a new book. The 
author has doubled the number of pages, 
adding a wealth of new material and 
an excellent index. In addition, the book 
appears in an entirely new type dress, 
with attractive makeup and more than 
200 illustrations, most of them new, all 
of them excellent. 

In 13 well-written and well-organized 
chapters, the author draws a blueprint 
of the process of producing a yearbook, 
step by step from its conception to the 
time it rolls off the press. 

Discussed in detail are such import- 
ant considerations as yearbook themes, 
staff organization and supervision, effec- 
tive illustrations and their editing and 
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processing, the writing and editing of 
copy, layout, makeup, copy fitting, 
printing and production problems, and 
problems of business management in- 
cluding budgeting, advertising sales and 
circulation. 


Because of the emphasis on illustra- 
tions in every yearbook, the sections on 
photography, photoediting and engrav- 
ing are particularly valuable. Not only 
does the text provide lucid exposition of 
principles and practices, but the illustra- 
tions offered are excellent examples of 
the application of the principles, and 
also serve as a mine of new ideas. 

Similarly, the sections on printing 
production stand out. The section on 
offset lithography, for example, is 
printed by that process as an illustration 
of the process, while the rest of the 
book is done in letterpress. 

As the author points out, yearbooks 
have grown into a big business with 
an estimated 20,000 schools in the United 
States now publishing them annually. 
Certainly a handbook such as this can 
be ranked as indispensable to both su- 
pervisor and staff, particularly since 
yearbook staffs begin their task with 
little or mo experience and a limited 
time to do the job. 

The book reflects the author’s own 
solid personal experience extending over 
a period of 35 years in yearbook pro- 
duction and management. As graduate 
manager of publications at Kansas State 
College since 1934, he has supervised 
publication of the Kansas State year- 
book, Royal Purple, which has been 
named all-American by the National 
Scholastic Press Association every year 
since 1935. In addition, he has taught 
yearbook editing as a professor of jour- 
nalism at Kansas State, and has con- 
ducted yearbook short courses at NSPA 
conferences, at Associated Collegiate 
Press conventions and at the University 
of Illinois. 

FREDERICK W. MAGUIRE 
Ohio State University 
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CHASE, STUART, Guides to Straight 
Thinking. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 212 pp. $3.50. 


&% WHATEVER A JOURNALIST MIGHT SAY 
about Stuart Chase, he certainly must 
applaud the latest work of the author 
of The Power of Words. What Chase 
has done this time is to present a guide 
to good, old-fashioned Aristotelian logic. 

Taking classical fallacies as his text, 
he has prepared a primer of the syllo- 
gism and 13 ways to stray from it. The 
book is readable, the exposition clear 
and simple. The results ought to be im- 
provement in the reasoning of those who 
expose themselves to it. 


The book opens with a swift history 
of Greek and medieval logic, then takes 
up “over-generalizing” and runs through 
the set to that special fallacy of our 
age, “guilt by association.” Along the 
way the author touches upon “thin en- 
tering wedge,” “getting personal,” 
“you're another,” “scrambling cause and 
effect,” “false analogy,” “appeal to au- 
thority,” “figures prove,” “appeal to the 
crowd,” “arguing in circles,” “self-evi- 
dent truths” and “black or white.” 

The student of logic will recognize 
some old friends here, including such 
as post hoc, ergo propter hoc, ad homi- 
nem, circulus in probando and others. 
As a matter of fact, if one is a bit in- 
clined to indulge in another of the fam- 
ily, ad vericundiam (appeal to author- 
ity), he may find possession of the Latin 
names a valuable point-getter in argu- 
ment—or at least a conversation piece. 
Of particular effectiveness is tu quoque 
(you’re another in Chase’s lexicon, and 
familiar to political reporters as meeting 
an attack with an irrevelant counter- 
attack upon the one who started it all). 


Although the book is in the main a 
modernized presentation of traditional 
logic, Chase’s interest in the general 
semantics field shines through now and 
again. His “black and white” fallacy is 
almost purely general semantics, involv- 
ing Korzybski’s special enemy—two- 
valued logic. But at the same time, 
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Chase concedes that some situations are 
two-valued. All in all, we must agree 
that the writer has been quite nimble 
in handling Aristotelian logic and pre- 
serving at the same time some of the 
general semantics attack upon it. 

Aside from the discussion of fallacies, 
there are chapters on legal logic and 
propaganda. These are brief and not 
particularly illuminating. Chase offers a 
definition of propaganda which again 
demonstrates the difficulty of working 
with this fuzzy concept. He says: 
“. . . The typical propagandist has de- 
termined his ends before the campaign 
begins—which is one good definition of 
propaganda and he is trying to influence 
action—which is another.” If these be 
accepted as definitions of propaganda, 
almost all human communication can 
be so described—save speech or writing 
which is pure self-expression. 

One of the most serious faults of the 
book is the very simplification which 
makes it readable. This shows up most 
clearly in his passing jabs at the press 
and advertising, which dot the illustra- 
tions of illogical thinking, and open 
Chase himself to the charge of a bit of 
loose logic. Consider this statement: 
“Newspaper readers, if they believe 
what is printed, tend to generalize a 
society abounding in murderers, kidnap- 
ers, rapists, abortionists, stick ups, arson, 
riots, and car crashes.” And again: 
“People who read only headlines must 
receive a fantastically twisted picture 
of the current world.” These quotations 
are from the chapter on over-generaliz- 
ing! As the New Yorker asks: “Which 
paper d’you read?” 

We can wonder also, whether Chase 
might not be indulging in a bit of guilt 
by association himself, in discussing ad- 
vertising. He refers to the “wizards of 
the Kremlin” and in the next breath, 
the “wizards of Madison avenue.” And 
he slips into over-generalizing again 
when he blasts the “. . . special pleaders, 
who, with all the mass media at their 
command, keep us under continual at- 
tack... .” 
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Now a good way to answer criticisms 
like these which have just been raised 
is to invoke Fallacy No. 4, by noting 
that journalists are always thin-skinned 
and criticize others but can’t take criti- 
cism themselves. 

It probably will be decided by de- 
termining who gets there first with his 
“tu quoque.” 

PauL J. DEUTSCHMANN 
Michigan State University 


Hou.e, Cyrit O. and NELSON, CHARLES 
A., The University, the Citizen, and 
World Affairs. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1956. 
179 pp. $3. 


@% THIS IS AN IMPORTANT BUT INCOM- 
plete survey of the role of the univer- 
sity in expanding and improving adult 
education in world affairs. It is another 
volume in the series, “Studies in Univer- 
sities and World Affairs,” prepared for 
leading national adult educational or- 
ganizations and institutions in the 
United States and published by the 
American Council on Education. 

In brief. the authors discuss the basic 
tasks and objectives of the “educator of 
adults” on world affairs, outline the in- 
terrelationship between public opinion 
and foreign policy, and then survey the 
role of the university in educating an 
essentially uninformed American public 
in the field of international relations. In 
doing this, they advocate a “direct” edu- 
cational approach (as distinguished 
from an “indirect” or casual treatment) 
by the university in reaching four gen- 
eral foreign affairs “audiences” in the 
United States. These subdivisions of the 
public include the inattentive, the at- 
tentive and the active citizens, and the 
foreign policy specialists. The authors 
establish important guiding principles 
for the university in reaching these dif- 
ferent audiences, outline present services 
which universities provide for these 
groupings, and treat the problems in- 
volved in educating each of the four 
audiences. Finally, they set forth a posi- 
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tive program of action by the university 
in the conduct of adult education 
courses, programs and services in world 
affairs. 

Houle and Nelson, who are eminently 
qualified by experience to handle this 
broad and demanding survey, stress pre- 
scription rather than analysis. “The cen- 
tral aim of this book is not to make a 
balanced survey and appraisal of what 
is now occurring (in world affairs educa- 
tion) but to examine successful practice 
to discover why (present programs and 
services) it succeeds.” This aim is by 
no means achieved. The authors do not 
set forth enough “successful practice” 
to give the university administrator of 
world affairs programs a solid grasp of 
either why world affairs education is so 
essential or what the substance of such 
an educational program and services 
should be. The authors seem to assume 
the former (which many university offi- 
cials do not), and tend to philosophize 
and generalize on the latter. Theory is 
imperative to any solid educational pol- 
icy; however, pragmatic programs of a 
substantative nature are what the main 
target of this book, the university ad- 
ministrator, has every right to expect. 


A short review cannot possibly encom- 
pass the manifold problems, highlights 
and shortcomings of this book. The au- 
thors perform an invaluable service in 
describing and analyzing the four world 
affairs audiences in the United States. 
They observe that the university must, 
by “creating new interests and attaching 
them to one which already exists,” lead 
the inattentive into the attentive group 
and the attentive into the active group 
by employing different techniques and 
programs for each audience. 

But a very dasic problem is whether 
the university can select the audiences 
it wants to reach (especially adults) on 
a definite subject matter (world affairs) 
and accomplish the important but over- 
reaching aims which the authors feel 
the university should pursue. Adults 
must receive continuous education on 


world affairs since their university learn- 
ing in this field (if indeed they had any) 
is hopelessly outdated, and since adults 
are voting citizens (a point overlooked 
by the authors). And, as the authors tell 
us, there is much the university has 
done and can do to give adults a well- 
rounded framework for thinking about 
the foreign affairs of this nation. But 
in view of the tremendous demands 
made upon university education today, 
it is doubtful whether any more than a 
handful of universities can tailor adult 
educational programs and services in 
world affairs to reach and educate the 
different kinds of audiences which the 
authors describe. Like most of the me- 
dia, the university can at best aim to- 
ward educational programs and services 
which appeal to the general public. 

What is particularly needed, how- 
ever, is a concise statement of the ra- 
tionale and importance of world affairs 
education, present and potential pro- 
grams and services for the university, 
and administrative steps and procedures 
which the university can take to bring 
Americans up to date on global affairs. 
This book does not quite satisfy this 
need, but it does state problems and pos- 
sibilities of considerable importance to 
those concerned with world affairs edu- 
cation. 

JoHN S. GIBSON 

World Affairs Council 


KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED and BERKMAN, 
Pau. E., Satellite Mentality. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1956. 194 pp. $4. 


Y SELDOM DOES A RESEARCH VOLUME 
such as Satellite Mentality, which por- 
trays political attitudes and propaganda 
susceptibilities of non-communists in 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
receive such immediate confirmation of 
many of its findings. 

Although the book was finished in 
April 1956, months before the revolts 
which took place in the Soviet satellite 
community, the multiple psychological, 
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emotional and politico-economic reasons 
for the armed revolt in Hungary and 
the lesser uprisings in Poland are out- 
lin. ‘ here in startling clarity. 

Stocked with detailed replies from 
several hundred escapees from Hun- 
gary, Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
1951-52, the book, though somewhat 
repetitious, should prove to be a valu- 
able tool in corroborating and compar- 
ing motivations of more recent Hungar- 
ian refugees. 

The volume provides that most vital 
type of research material, data on the 
responses of the human mind to the in- 
human tensions and uncertainties of 
Communist totalitarianism. Worker dis- 
content, overwork, unkept promises of 
puppet regimes, the dangers of making 
friendships that could result in ultimate 
betrayal, and total regimentation of gov- 
ernment, are among the vicious tensions 
elaborated here by the several hundred 
respondents as reasons for their escap- 
ing from the three Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

By no means did the authors, or re- 
spondents, predict the recent satellite 
uprisings. On the contrary, hopelessness 
in regard to liberation so overwhelm- 
ingly pervades the replies that one 
might never have guessed the revolts 
were so near the surface and so immi- 
nent. 


The interviewees remain so strongly 
impressed by the strength of the Soviet 
Union and the effectiveness of the secret 
police—and especially with their own 
inability to organize a conspiracy, since 
they were not allowed to meet in 
groups—that they present the gloomy 
view that liberation could come only 
through a general war between the 
forces of freedom and those of com- 
munism. 


Apparently it is this “war” to which 
so many of the current Hungarian ref- 
ugees refer when they tell interlocutors 
they expected help from the U.S. 

Wishful interpretation of radio news 
from the West is noted by the authors 
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as a rather universal tendency among 
non-communist citizens, as well as a 
“tendency to invest some news with an 
importance greater than it really de- 
serves,” a tendency which coincided 
with the “converse, if perhaps less per- 
suasive, tendency, to deflate the import- 
ance of negative Western radio news.” 

The volume, in this respect, may 
prove helpful in interpreting charges 
made by some of the more recent Hun- 
garian refugees that Radio Free Europe 
had incited rebellion and promised 
armed  intervention—charges which 
RFE has vigorously denied, and sub- 
sequently has opened its files to observ- 
ers for examination of broadcasting 
scripts in an attempt to disprove. 

In fascinating bit of documentation, 
the book brings out that the two most 
effective propaganda themes of the 
Communists, which apparently were 
firmly believed by many of the educated 
non-communist escapees, were (1) the 
capitalistic domination of the U.S. and 
(2) the imperialistic motivations of 
American foreign policy. 

The writers found that in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, especially the former, 
the subject of American imperialism 
was one of the Communists’ most suc- 
cessful themes. It affected the Hungar- 
ians to a considerably lesser extent. 
Forty-three percent of the Czechs and 
only 14% of the Hungarians, held that 
the U.S. seeks some kind of world dom- 
ination, economic or political. 


The interviews, conducted by Inter- 
national Public Opinion Research, Inc., 
(now International Research Associ- 
ates) suggest that religion, as it is found 
in these three countries, far from play- 
ing a major role in the fight against 
communism, “stimulates passive resist- 
ance in a circumscribed area of social 
life.” 


But obviously, there have been sparks 
that have transmuted the passive resist- 
ance to active, courageous revolt. 


BERTRAM B. JOHANSSON 
Christian Science Monitor 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

ABBOT, WALDO and RIDER, RICHARD L. 
Handbook of Broadcasting. 4th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. $8.75. 
“This fourth edition of the Handbook of 
Broadcasting marks the Handbook’s 
twentieth year in use as a textbook for 
elementary classes in the field of broad- 
casting. . . . The revision for this fourth 
edition is drastic.” 

Africian Newspapers Currently Received 

in Selected American Libraries. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, Reference 
Dept., 1956. 16 pp. 
Holdings in some of the larger Ameri- 
can libraries, made up by the Library 
of Congress at the request of a Confer- 
ence of African Area Study Centers, 
held at Northwestern in March 1955 
with a follow-up at Howard University 
in June. 

ALFRED POLITZ RESEARCH, INC. A /2- 
Month Study of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Readers. Des Moines: Meredith 
Publishing Co., 1956. 148 pp. Apply. 
Gives number, characteristics, posses- 
sions, purchase patterns, extent of read- 
ing throughout a year’s current issues 
and other pertinent factors. 

ANGEL, JUVENAL. Where to Look for Em- 

ployment in the Field of Public Rela- 
tions. New York: World Trade Aca- 
demy Press, 1956. 93 pp. $5. 
How to find a suitable position in the 
field, with a list of associations and com- 
panies needing public relations person- 
nel. 

Asia Who’s Who. Hongkong: Pan Asia 
Newspaper Alliance, Printing House, 6 
Duddell Street, 1957. $10. 
“Prominent personalities of 15 independ- 
ent countries and more than a dozen de- 
pendencies, territories and colonies in- 
cluding major areas under Communist 
rule in Asia.” 

BaRKER, R. E. Books for All: A study of 
the International Book Trade. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
102 pp. $3. 

A Unesco publication, covering the book 
trade organization throughout the world, 
trade patterns and barriers, means and 
cost of transportation, copyright, lan- 
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guage, literacy, libraries and book ex- 
changes. 

BARNARD, CHARLES N. A Treasury of True; 
The Best from Twenty Years of the 
Man’s Magazine. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1956. 

Selection of stories, articles, cartoons and 
covers. 

BBC Handbook. London: British Broad- 

casting Corporation, Broadcasting 
House, 1956. 228 pp. 
Includes history and organization of 
BBC, preparation of programs, a review 
of the year, technical development and 
personnel. 


Bibliography of Theory and Research 
Techniques in the Field of Human Mo- 
tivation. New York: Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, 3 East 54th St., 
1956. 117 pp. 

An annotated subject listing of books, 
articles and pamphlets, including refer- 
ences to techniques such as attitude 
scales, questionnaires and similar meas- 
uring devices. References designed to 
give information on the social structure 
and cultural trends of rural and urban 
America are given. 

BiRREN, FABER. Selling Color to People. 
New York: University Books, 1956. 
224 pp. $7.50. 

A color research agency man writes of 
his commercial uses of color in adver- 
tising, TV, and marketing. 

BoyD, MALCOLM. Crisis in Communica- 

tion: A Christian Examination of Mass 
Media. New York: Doubleday, 1957. 
$2.50. 
Radio, TV, films and public relations ex- 
amined in the light of Christian princi- 
ples and of their ability to carry the 
message of Christianity. 

Buying Power Index. New York: Hearst 

Magazines, Inc., Marketing Division, 
57th St. at 8th Avenue, 1956. 55 pp. 
$5. 
Index to 601 principal trading centers 
and consumer trading areas according 
to their rank in sales potential, based 
on 21 major business factors. 

Catholic Press Directory: U.S.A. and Can- 

ada. New York: Catholic Press Associ- 
ation, 150 East 39th St., 1956. 
Gives addresses, personnel, circulation, 
subscription price, information about 
advertising. Professional as well as con- 
sumer magazines are included. 
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CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, Jr. Three Human 
Rights in the Constitution of 1787. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 
1956. 254 pp. $4. 


Traces the historical development of 
freedom of debate in Congress and of 
other constitutional rights. 

CHERRY, COLIN. Of Human Communica- 

tion. New York: Wiley, 1956. 356 pp. 
$7.50. 
Survey of the mechanics and physiology 
of human communication, with a criti- 
cism of recent trends in phonetics, lin- 
guistics, experimental psychology and 
semantics. 

Communication of Ideas. Princeton, N.J.: 

Princeton University, The Association of 
Princeton Graduate Alumni, 1956. 133 
pp- Apply. 
“Report of the fifth conference held at 
the Graduate College of Princeton Uni- 
versity on December 30-31, 1955,” in 
which the following aspects are dis- 
cussed: “Communication as a Process,” 
“Can a Unifying Concept in One Field 
be Applied to Another Field?” “Com- 
munication of Political Ideas,” “Com- 
munication between Scholars and the 
Public” and “Communication Problems 
of Scholars.” 

Day, KENNETH. The Typography of Press 
Advertisement. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. $14. 


JOURNALISM 


A leading British typographer analyzes 
advertising typefaces, presenting 200 
display faces and 60 text faces, for use 
by ad men. 


European Press Coverage. New York: 

Assembly of Captive European Nations 
Secretariat, 29 West 57th St., 1956. 
A collection of clippings representing a 
sampling of press coverage on ACEN’s 
special session in Strasbourg in April 
1956. 


FepeR, Epwarp L. Comic Book Regula- 

tion. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
1955. (1955 Legislative Problems, No. 
2) 59 pp. $1.25. 
A concise review, prepared at the re- 
quest of California legislators, covering 
the problem, the efforts at regulation by 
various outside agencies and the industry 
itself, the legal aspects of regulation, and 
federal investigations through the fall of 
1955. 


QUARTERLY 


Fifth Annual Study of Leading Advertisers 
in Business Publications. New York: 
Associated Business Publicutions, 205 
East 42nd St., 1956. 53 pp. 

The 1955 advertising investments of 
over 1000 companies, with comparisons 
for 1954. 

Gore, BEN. How to Budget Advertising 
for Bigger Volume, More Profits. New 
York: Retail Department, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 570 Lexington Ave., 
1956. 64 pp. Apply. 

Prepared for newspapers to help them 
to “better understand and get the full 
selling power of newspaper advertising.” 

GASPARD, ARMAND. Government Pressures 
on the Press. Zurich, The Institute, 
Munstergasse 9, 1956. 10s. (IPI Survey 
No. 4) 

“ . . . based on extensive factual ma- 
terial gleaned from 72 specially written 
reports from 36 countries, countless 
newspaper articles, JP] Reports and dis- 
cussions taking place during Institute 
assemblies.” Includes only those coun- 
tries “where the concept of freedom of 
the press can be taken at all seriously.” 

GRANNIS, CHANDLER B., ed. What Happens 

in Book Publishing. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 352 pp. 
$5. 
A number of leaders in the book trade 
show the nature and procedures of 
American book publishing today, both 
in trade books and specialized publish- 
ing. 

HACKETT, ALICE PayNe. Sixty Years of 
Best Sellers, 1885-1955. New York: 
R. R. Bowker, 1956. $3.95. 

Extensive and expanded revision of 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers. 

The Japanese Press. Tokyo: Nihon Shin- 
bun Kyobia (The Japan Newspaper 
Publishers Association), 1956. 111 pp. 
The 1956 yearbook, giving organization, 
statistical data, and a directory of news- 
papers, news agencies, broadcasting sta- 
tions and journalists. 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM I. How to Announce 
for Radio and Television. New York: 
Hastings House, 1956. $2.50. 

Advice on how to become an effective 
announcer on radio or TV. 

KEEN, ELIZABETH. The Frontier Press, in 
University of Wyoming Publications, 

22:1 pp. 75-100, July 15, 1956. 
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The Wyoming territorial press is de- 
scribed as a “booster,” and in its relation 
to railroads, mining, community life, 
government, and economics. Partisan 
politics and economic factors peculiar 
to the life of newspapers are not treated 
in this condensation of a master’s thesis. 

KERR, CHESTER. American University 
Press Publishing, 1955. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1956. 51 

p- 50¢. 

A pamphlet supplementing the author’s 
report on university press publishing, 
1949. 

MACDOonaLp, JAMEs C. Press Relations for 
Local Officials. Ann Arbor: Bureau of 
Government, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, 1956. 
(Michigan Pamphlets No. 25) 
Designed to give practical help to local 
Officials in dealing with the press. 

Moore, Rosin. Pitchman. New York: 

Coward-McCann, 1956. 
“Character assasination is the only fine 
art, and survival is the first step on the 
road to success in Ben March’s 16-hour 
day among the denizens of the wide- 
screen world.” 


Newspaper Press Directory and Advertis- 


ers’ Guide. New York: John De Graff, 
1955. 811 pp. $8. 

Covers 150 countries, giving newspapers 
of the world, including advertising re- 
quirements, for general, specialized, 
trade and technical publications and 
many other types. 

NICHOLSON, MARGARET. A Dictionary of 

American-English Usage, based on Fow- 
ler’s Modern English Usage. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $5. 
A timely revision of one of the most use- 
ful of all reference books for those who 
seek to write and speak English properly 
and precisely. Miss Nicholson seeks to 
satisfy the special needs of American 
readers by adding to and subtracting 
from Fowler, while retaining as much 
as possible of the original. 

People Speak Their Minds about News- 
papers. New York: Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
1956. Apply. 

Depth interviews, carried out in three 
cities, among a cross-section of people. 
“Discussions were induced to get beneath 
a person’s ‘apparent’ attitudes and reach 
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the genuine motives inside his ‘inner 
mind’.” The publishers offer the full 
text, The Functions of Newspapers for 
Their Readers, upon request. 

Radio Program and Music Preferences of 

Farm and Small-Town Listeners in Cen- 
tral Ohio: An Ohio State University 
Radio-Television Audience Study. Co- 
lumbus Ohio State University, October 
1956. 6 pp. Apply. 
Summary of the major findings of a 
study conducted by Frank W. Norwood, 
and one in a continuing series of studies 
of the habits and preferences of listeners 
to broadcast programs made by gradu- 
ate students. 


Readership Evaluation. Cleveland, Ohio: 

Penton Publishing Co., Penton Building, 
1956. 71 pp. Apply. 
Report of a seminar on editorial and 
advertising content of business publica- 
tions sponsored by the Penton Publish- 
ing Co. 

REDBOOK: THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 

ApvuLts. Circulation Analysis by States, 
Counties, Cities. New York: Redbook, 
1956. 69 pp. Apply. 
“. .. gives detailed circulation facts 
on Redbook by states, counties and 
places of 2500 or more population. The 
data are based on a handcount of the 
February 1956 issue and the most recent 
Audit Bureau of Circulation classifica- 
tion.” 


SNIDER, RoBERT C. School Pictures with a 

Purpose. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, Midwest Administration Center, 
1956. (Administrator’s Notebook 5:3 
November 1956). 25¢. 
A four-page pamphlet telling how pho- 
tographs may be used effectively by 
schools to further public relations and 
giving a resume of the findings of sev- 
eral studies on the subject. 

SouTHER, JaMEs W. A Guide to Technical 
Reporting. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1956. $1.25. 

Steps in preparing reports to do a spe- 
cific job in a particular industrial situ- 
ation. 

Spencer, D. A. and Watey, H. D. The 

Cinema Today. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. $2. 
Survey of current film-making tech- 
niques with many plates and diagrams. 
Intended as a text and authority for stu- 
dents of film-making. 
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SPRING, SAMUEL. Risks and Rights in Pub- 
lishing: Television, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, Advertising and the Theatre. 
New York: Norton, 1956. $7.50. 

New edition of a standard work, cited 
in court decisions. Includes the new in- 
ternational copyright law. 

Starr, Cece, ed. The Film Society 
Primer. Forest Hills, N.Y.: American 
Federation of Film Societies, 110-42 
69th Ave., 1956. $1. 

Compilation of 22 articles about and 
for film societies. The author is 16mm 
editor of the Saturday Review. 

A Study of Printed Advertising Rating 

Methods. New York: Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, 3 East 54th St., 
1956. 
In three volumes: Volume I, Issue 
Readers According to Aided Recall and 
Recognition Methods; Volume II, Ad- 
vertising Ratings Obtained by the Aided 
Recall, Recognition and Reader Interest 
Methods; Volume III, Advertisement 
Studies and Summary of Ratings Ob- 
tained by the Aided Recall, Recognition 
and Reader Interest Methods. 

A Study of Seven Publications: Their 

Audience and Reading Days. New 
York: Advertising Research Foundation, 
1956. (Report No. 2) 
Sponsored by Reader’s Digest, this re- 
port “provides information about the 
audience characteristics of seven maga- 
zines. Readers are broken down accord- 
ing to age groups, marital status, place 
of residence, occupation, education, etc.” 
The magazines: Reader’s Digest, Good 
Housekeeping, Life, Look, McCall's, 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week. 

SULZBERGER, C. L. The Big Thaw. New 

York: Harper, 1956. $4. 
Informed report on a very recent jour- 
ney through Russia and the orbit coun- 
tries by the foreign affairs columnist of 
The New York Times. 

Unesco. The Problems of Transmitting 

Press Messages. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 95 pp. $1. 
“A study submitted by Unesco and the 
International Telecommunication Union 
to the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations” giving rates, with 
an analysis and recommendations. 

U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. The Televi- 
sion Inquiry: Allocation Phase. Wash- 


QUARTERLY 


ington: 


Government Printing Office, 
1956. 


(Report No. 2769) 67 pp. 


Interim report. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS. Annual Survey of Man- 
ufacturers, 1953. Washington: Govern- 

1956. 228 pp. 


ment Printing Office, 
$2.75. 

Includes a section on “Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries” and “Paper and Allied 
Products.” 

U.S. SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BusINEss. Motion-Picture Distri- 
bution Trade Practices—1956. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1956. 
(Report No. 2818) 64 pp. 

“Problems of independent motion pic- 
ture exhibitors.” 

U.S. Television Households by Region, 
State and County, March 1956. New 
York: Advertising Research Foundation, 
3 East 54th St., 1956. 

A study of TV penetration. 

WICKHAM, GLYNNE, ed. The Relation be- 
tween Universities and Films, Radio and 
Television. London: published for the 
University of Bristol by Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1956. 55 pp. 
Four papers and a summary, read at a 
conference on the subject sponsored by 
the Drama Department of Bristol Uni- 
versity. 

WILLIAMSON, HuGu. Methods of Book De- 
sign. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. $7.35. 

A practical guide to the planning that 
determines the physical qualities of a 
book. 

WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF. SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM AND BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE, SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE. The Midwest Newsprint 
Survey: A Preliminary Report. Chicago: 
Inland Daily Press Association, 7 S. 
Dearborn St., 1956. 14 pp. 

“A study of the 1951-60 decade for the 
Inland 12-state area.” 

Woopson, JENNINGS B., JR., Comp. 1956- 
1957 Directory, Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism Offering Photo- 
Journalism Courses. University and Col- 
lege Instructors of Photo-Journalism. 
Wilmington, Del.: The author, Photo 
Products Information, Public Relations 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., 1956. 8 pp. Apply. 
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A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Norris G. Davis, Texas (General Maga- 
zines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism); Daniel F. Wozniak, Florida State (Ra- 
dio and Television). 








The Crowell-Collier Company, which during the summer stopped publishing the 
American Magazine, in December gave up all its magazine efforts and killed 
Colliers and Woman’s Home Companion, which had been in the field for 68 years 
and 83 years respectively. As the debate began on whether the magazines could 
have been saved, the post-mortems on another publishing fatality—the Boston 
Post—had largely ended. The Post paid off its employes and closed its doors after 
a lingering malaise that became critical last spring and fatal in October. 


Meanwhile, the Philadelphia Daily News reported financial difficulties. In Chi- 
cago, the Hearsts’ American was sold to the Tribune, which said it planned to 
retain the American’s staff and policies without present change. 


American newsmen reached Red China, which they wanted to report although 
Secretary of State Dulles forbid travel there and President Eisenhower supported 
him. The chairman of the ASNE freedom of information committee supported 
the newsmen but reported mixed attitudes from other segments of the nation’s 
press. 


Also in the area of government and communications, the role of the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe in the Hungarian revolt against communism 
came under scrutiny. Early analyses were directed at the question whether Ameri- 
can broadcasts had held out false hopes to the Hungarians of material support 
from America in fighting the Communists. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrni. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public 
Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ 
Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; 
Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; 
TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 
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Advertising 

Anonymous. Chains try out national 
media. Bus. Wk. No. 1419 p51 Nov. 10. 
Sears, Penny, Ward experiment with 
nationwide ads. 

—The regulation of advertising. Columbia 
L.R. 56:7 p1018 Nov. 

Extensive analysis of federal, state and 
self-regulation. 

Do.iarD, JoHN. Admen raping consumer 

minds? Psychologist says advertising 
isn’t that potent. Ad Age 27:53 p23 
Dec. 31. 
Professor says that citizens and voters 
are not mere putty in the hands of ad- 
men and PR men who have entered the 
arena of political persuasion. 

Dunn, S. Watson. Advertising rate pol- 
icy: a neglected area of study. JQ 33:4 
p488 Fall. 

Kaw, SPENCER. Advertising: the battle 
of 15 per cent. Fortune 54:4 p142 Oct. 
Many advertisers hope to obtain lower 
charges from agencies, following consent 
decrees of last spring. 

Moskowl!Tz, MILTON. Novels of past dec- 

ade paint lurid ad world. Ad Age 27:41 
p2 Oct. 8. 
Comment on and review of the many 
novels which, following The Hucksters 
(1946), paint admen and PR men in an 
unfavorable light. 

SHarP, Harry and Mott, Paut. Con- 
sumer decisions in the metropolitan fam- 
ily. Jrnl. of Mktg. 21:2 p149 Oct. 
Married couples’ purchasing decisions 
often rest on consensus, and income 
level of a family may be related to 
which member makes purchasing de- 
cisions. 

STEVENSON, WarD B. A new look at insti- 
tutional advertising. PR Jrnl. 12:10 p17 
Oct. 

Agency official says “design something 
you can live with for a long while and 
don’t expect results tomorrow.” 


Community Journalism 

ANONYMous. Farmer no longer a “coun- 
try bumpkin” former editor explains to 
public relations men. Amer. Press 75:2 
pl0 Dec. 

—Regular subscription campaigns seen as 
a “must” for weekly papers. Amer. 
Press 75:1 p34 Nov. 

—Smith tells small towns’ virtues. Pub. 
Aux. 91:41 pl Oct. 13. 

Iowa publisher says vital characteristics 


QUARTERLY 


of successful community newspaper are 
integrity and community service. 

—Weekly newspaper circulation shows big 
increases. Utah Pub. & Printer 6:11 p10 
Nov. 

Hicxerson, A. E. Good editorial pages 
give weeklies character, quality. PNPA 
Press Bulletin 28:7 p46 Oct. 

LUNGREN, Maurice C. The Kansas weekly 
newspaper—1955. JQ 33:4 p526 Fall. 

STacHour, Rocer. Is double billing good 
or bad? Iowa Publisher 28:10 p3 Oct. 
Publishers offer answers on both sides. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

ANonyMous. Firing of rewrite man up- 

held in ‘fifth’ case. E&P 89:47 p68 
Nov. 17. 
Arbitrator upholds newspaper’s dismissal 
of rewrite man who refused, on basis of 
first and fifth amendments, to tell a sen- 
ate subcommittee whether he had been 
a Communist. 

—The nets face first trust challenge. Bus. 
Wk. No. 1423 p36 Dec. 8. 
NBC-Westinghouse station swap claimed 
illegal. 

FINKLESTEIN, HERMAN. The copyright law 
—a reappraisal. Penn. L.R. 104:8 
p1025 June. ch 

LeFLaR, RosperT A. The social utility of 
the criminal law of defamation. Tex. 
L.R. 34:7 p984 Oct. 

Analysis of declining number of cases. 

MAaTHES, WILLIAM C. Free speech and in- 
ternal security. Am. Bar Assn. J, 42:10 
p927 Oct. 

McCLoskey, RoBert G. Civil liberties in 
the 1955 term. Va. L. R. 42:6 p735 Oct. 
Analysis of Supreme Court rulings, in- 
cluding some directly pertaining to mass 
media. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

ANonyMous. Editorial support for Ike 

62% in roll call; Adlai 15%. E&P 
89:45 p1l Nov. 3. 
Poll of newspapers in their support for 
presidential candidates shows increase 
in “undeclareds”; Eisenhower gets sup- 
port of 60% of daily circulation, Steven- 
son of 10%. 

—Press fails in independent role, says Her- 
block at Twin Cities. Guild Rep. 23:23 
p8 Nov. 23. 

Cartoonist criticizes newspapers that 
have one standard for men and institu- 
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tions they support and another for those 
they oppose. 

—What page do you read? New Rep. 
135:15 p6 Oct. 8. 

Discussion of news values and bias. 

BREED, WARREN. Analyzing news: some 
questions for research. JQ 33:4 p467 
Fall. 

Byron, Dora. Courage in action. Nation 
183:22 p478 Dec. 1. 

Florida newspaper’s stand on segrega- 
tion. 

Cort, Davip. The gossip columnists. Na- 
tion 183:15 p306 Oct. 13. 

Critical analysis of Sullivan, Winchell, 
Kilgallen, etc. 

DaBNEY, VirGINIUS. OK, most editorials 
are pro-Republican but not the rest of 
the editorial page. ASNE Bul. No. 391 
p4 Oct. 1. 

FREEDMAN, Max. In praise of the Ameri- 
can press. NR 10:4 p9 Oct. 

LinpLey, Wit. Is the press too imper- 
sonal? NR 10:4 p6 Oct. 

A newspaper gets its personality by “re- 
flecting the activities and sentiments of 
the communities it serves.” 

LINDSTROM, CarL E. Newspapers have 
failed to keep pace with times in this 
critic’s opinion. Quill 44:12 p12 Dec. 
Hartford Times editor criticizes newspa- 
pers for lack of imagination, propensity 
to follow instead of lead, furthering pa- 
rochial outlook among readers. 

SmitTH, Paut C. Individual or digit? NR 

10:4 p28 Oct. 
Crowell-Collier president says mass com- 
municators must think in terms of the 
individual, not the mass, and get the in- 
dividual to think for himself. 

Wotrr, Mites H. Judging procedure for 
Pulitzer awards. ASNE Bul. No. 393 
pS Dec. 1. 

Former jurors for Pulitzer prizes criti- 
cize and defend the system of selecting 
winners. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
AnonyMous. Editors’ dilemma. Time 68: 
24 p67 Dec. 10. 
Whether to publish names of juvenile 
offenders. 
Boyp, Harry, et al. How they write them. 
Msthd. 8:4 p31 Fall. 
Three editorial writers discuss rules, and 
lack of rules, that make for good edi- 
torials. 
Croop, A. VERNON, et al. To print or not 
to print. ASNE Bul. No. 392 p3 Nov. 1. 
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Roundup of opinion on the use of names 
of juvenile offenders. 

GieBer, WALTER. Across the desk: a study 
of 16 telegraph editors. JQ 33:4 p423 
Fall. 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. Journalism: peril 

and protection of freedom. NR 10:4 
pl7 Oct. 
Veteran newsman and commentator 
says journalists must “reject conformity 
. . » become controversial and take the 
risk of being called subversive.” 

Kosre, SIDNEY. Newsmen can make 
greater use of psychology. NR 10:4 
p22 Oct. 

Interest and significance can be added 
to stories of newsmen who know and 
use psychological approach to subjects. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILuiER. If Horace Greeley 
were writing editorials this year. Msthd. 
8:4 p46 Fall. 

Teacher says Greeley would have a hard 
time holding a job as editorial writer 
today. 

—Straight news is not enough. NR 10:4 

pl4 Oct. 
Complexity of modern life and the mis- 
leading implications of “surface facts” 
are too much for the old “journalistic 
god of ... absolute objectivity” to cope 
with. 

Levy, ALAN. Obituweariness. ASNE Bul. 
No. 392 p6 Nov. 1. 

Things that keep an obit writer going. 

Linton, R. D. Perspective reporting? Fine, 
but how do you boil it down? Guild 
Rep. 23:20 p2 Oct. 12. 

Newsman takes exception to educator's 
case for interpretative reporting. 

PERRY, Martin. Challenge in the ivory 
tower. NR 10:4 p12 Oct. 

Newcomer to the editorial page tells 
how he and others revamped the page. 

SARRATT, REED. Why our newspapers sup- 
port no presidential candidate. ASNE 
Bul. No. 391 p13 Oct. 1. 

Editor says his paper’s objective is “to 
help our readers to make up their own 
minds about how to cast their votes.” 

SHOEMAKER, Don. Greater objectivity in 
segregation news. E&P 89:47 p79 Nov. 
17 


Executive director of Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service says two-thirds of 
the large Southern newspapers are hos- 
tile in editorial pages to desegregation, 
but that newspapers of both north and 
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south are reporting the story with im- 
proved objectivity. 

SoTH, LauREN K. How important is edi- 
torial policy? Msthd. 8:4 p43 Fall. 
Writer suggests that more time, not less, 
should elapse between reporting a news 
event and interpreting it in editorials. 

SULZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays. The vital 

measure of a newspaper. NR 10:4 p3 
Oct. 
The measure, says the New York Times 
publisher, is the newspaper’s sense of re- 
sponsibility to report the news fully, ac- 
curately and fairly. 

WarING, Houstoun. Can any man be in- 
dependent? NR 10:4 p25 Oct. 
Veteran editor of Littleton, Colo., Inde- 
pendent says that a newspaperman can 
be independent under the proper circum- 
stances. 


Education for Journalism 
Erwin, Ray. New Columbia dean seeks 
new journalism concepts. E&P 89:52 
pl4 Dec. 22. 

E. W. Barrett outlines plans for jour- 
nalism school program and teaching. 
SHERLOCK, JOHN. British youths combine 
assignments with classes in studying 

journalism. Quill 44:11 p10 Nov. 
Apprenticeship plan for training news- 
men in England is described. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANoNnyMoOvus. Assignment: war and rebel- 
lion. Time 68:20 p62 Nov. 12. 
Coverage of the Hungarian revolt. 

—Change at the Guardian. Time 68:19 
p90 Nov. 5. 

Debut of a new editor for Manchester 
Guardian. 

Brown, RoBerT U. 10 from Colombia 

leave IAPA assembly. E&P 89:46 p72 
Nov. 10. 
Colombian representatives of newspa- 
pers walk out of Inter-American Press 
association meeting when tribunal 
charges Colombian government with 
press censorship and suppression. 

CHAPLIN, GEORGE. Hemisphere relations. 

NR 10:4 p10 Oct. 
Editor says the problem of “ignorance 
of each other” in hemisphere relations 
must be solved in part by explanation 
and education by the press. 

CULMSEE, CARLTON. How free is the press 
in “Free China”? JQ 33:4 p493 Fall. 

FrieD, Joseru. Israeli press is faced with 
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licensing proposal. E&P 89:43 p14 Oct. 
20. 


Israel’s attorney-genercl recommends es- 
tablishment of press group to scrutinize 
educational qualifications of newsmen, 
and to grant or withhold licenses for 
working press members. 


HOUN, FRANKLIN W. The press in Com- 
munist China: its structure and opera- 
tion. JQ 33:4 p502 Fall. 


STAHLMAN, JaMEs G. Hemispheric watch- 
dog. ASNE Bul. No. 393 p9 Dec. 1. 
Publisher describes function and work of 
Inter-American Press association, and 
asks editors to support it. 


STANLEY, MITCHELL K. Journalism in So- 
viet subjected to change. E&P 89:48 
p32 Nov. 24. 

USSR brings its professional journalists 
into a single organization for the first 
time, and gives it a monthly publication. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. UN delegates table 
information treaty. E&P 89:47 pl2 
Nov. 17. 

Freedom of information draft conven- 
tion tabled at least until 1957 Assembly 
session, and perhaps indefinitely. 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE. Swedish unions 

raise their voice in press. E&P 89:46 
p56 Nov. 10. 
Swedish Trade Union confederation 
buys Stockholms-Tidningen and Afton- 
bladet for more than $4,000,000, in- 
creasing proportion of the nation’s press 
in Social-Democratic hands. 


Government and Press 

ANONYMOUS. Moss loads his guns for at- 
tack on secrecy. E&P 89:48 p74 Nov. 
24. 

House committee chairman says Defense 
department is the only arm of govern- 
ment which has not cooperated in com- 
mittee’s work to promote free flow of 
information from government to public. 

—3 U.S. newsmen visit China in defiance 
of state dept. E&P 89:53 p9 Dec. 29. 
Afro-American Newspapers reporter and 
two men representing Look are reported 
in Red China, in spite of U.S. state de- 
partment’s orders against any Ameri- 
cans’ traveling there before American 
hostages are freed. 

BRUCKER, HERBERT. Right-to-know cru- 
sade has no boundaries. E&P 89:44 p16 
Oct. 20. 

Head of ASNE freedom of information 
committee says the fight to keep news 
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channels open must be waged abroad as 
well as at home, and applies to U.S. 
state department’s ban on travel by 
American newsmen in Red China. 

SUTLER, JAMES J. Jury quiz suggested on 
Pentagon ‘leak.’ E&P 89:47 p16 Nov. 
17. 


“Coolidge committee” finds that Defense 
department has been classifying infor- 
mation too much; recommends that re- 
porters be called before grand jury to 
learn what their sources of secret infor- 
mation are. 

Davis, RicHarD J. ‘Military Mind’ is baf- 
fing factor in reporting news from the 
Pentagon. Quill 44:12 pll Dec. 

Erwin, Ray. APME demands Eisenhower 

rescind his secrecy order. E&P 89:48 p9 
Nov. 24. 
Editors call on president to end order 
that gives administrators power to clas- 
sify information; editors call it “censor- 
ship.” 

Hoover, J. Epcar. Role of the press in 
kidnaping cases. ASNE Bul. No. 390 
pl Oct. 1. 

Lascu, RoBertT. I see by the papers. Prog. 
20:9 p40 Sept. 

Hagerty and the President’s illness. 

STAUDACHER, Lucas G. Public’s right to 
know is denied at the grass roots, this 
survey shows. Quill 44:10 p9 Oct. 
Wisconsin study shows that about one- 
fifth of the responding newspapers and 
radio and television stations report prob- 
lems of secrecy in local government. 

History and Biography 

GOLDSMITH, ADOLPH O. Reporting the 
Civil War: Union army press relations. 
JQ 33:4 p478 Fall. 

LOWENTHAL, LEO and Fiske, MARJORIE. 
Reaction to mass media growth in 18th- 
century England. JQ 33:4 p442 Fall. 

MakrTIN, L. JOHN and NELSON, HAROLD L. 
The historical standard in analyzing 

press performance. JQ 33:4 p456 Fall. 

Riccs, RoBerT L. Bingham: an editor in 

politics carrying on a strong tradition. 
E&P 89:44 p13 Oct. 27. 
Owner of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
describes his feelings about being at once 
an editor and promoter of presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson. 

Watson, CAMPBELL. Final accounting 
lists $59 million. E&P 89:50 p12 Dec. 8. 
Court proceedings give details on dis- 
position of estate of William Randolph 
Hearst, who died in 1951. 


Labor Relations and Press 
Anonymous. ITU denies Randolph super 
‘defense fund.’ E&P 89:51 p14 Dec. 15. 
Union members reject proposal to in- 
crease defense assessment from a half 
per cent to 142% of total earnings of 
active members. 


—Shorter work week drive gains momen- 
tum. Guild Rep. 23:23 p7 Nov. 23. 
Movement toward work week of less 
than 40 hours, and reasons for it, are 
summarized. 


—3 Cleveland dailies resume; all unions 
sign for 2 years. E&P 89:49 p9 Dec. 1. 
Strike of almost a month ends. 


—Philadelphia Guild faces heavy loss at 
Daily News in reorganization program. 
Guild Rep. 24:1 pl Dec. 28. 
American Newspaper Guild, convinced 
that Philadelphia Daily News “had been 
losing money steadily,” accepts staff re- 
organization that includes dropping 
some Guild members from payroll. 


DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Many jobs, starting 
pay better, national survey shows. JQ 
33:4 p521 Fall. 


Magazines 

Anonymous. ‘Look’ gets ‘Colliers’ as C-C 

folds magazines. Ad. Age 27:51 pl 
Dec. 17. 
Crowell-Collier announces it will sus- 
pend its last magazines—Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion—in Janu- 
ary. 

—Post-mortems agree C-C didn’t ‘keep 
pace.” Ad. Age 27:52 pl Dec. 24. 
Analysis of the demise of Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

CARPENTER, Russ. Paul Smith says “finan- 
cial logic” killed off Collier’s and Com- 
panion. PI 257:12 p27 Dec. 21. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. How integration worked on 
one newspaper staff. NR 10:4 p39 Oct. 
Reprint from Guild Reporter (June 22, 
1956) gives editor’s and negro news- 
man’s attitudes when latter went to work 
for Chicago Sun-Times. 


—Stay neutral, dean advises campus daily. 
E&P 89:51 p56 Dec. 15. 
Burton Marvin, dean of journalism 
school at University of Kansas, says the 
Daily Kansan must remain neutral in 
politics because it is “a laboratory for 
students and . . . a publication repre- 
senting the university .. .” 
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Swanson, G. E. Agitation through the 
press: a study of the personalities of 
publicists. POQ 20:2 p441 Summer. 
Study supports hypothesis that news 
workers have strong needs to control 
their world. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

ANOoNyMous. Boston Post suspends; sale 
prospects dim. E&P 89:41 pl6 Oct. 6. 
Operations suspended with issue of Oct. 
4, after hopes of selling Post decrease; 
employees are paid off. 

—Goss, Miehle merger voted by directors. 
E&P 89:53 p12 Dec. 29. 

Graphic arts equipment manufacturers 
to merge if stockholders approve direc- 
tors’ plan. 

—How to build a good staff—try money, 
dean tells editors. Guild Rep. 23:24 
p7 Dec. 14. 

Newspapers continue to lag well behind 
other industry in beginning pay for col- 
lege graduates, journalism dean reports. 

—Newspaper census: $3 billion business. 
E&P 89:53 p10 Dec. 29. 

Census Bureau says newspaper publish- 
ing became a $3 billion business in 
1954. 

—Probable newsprint excess seen in mid- 
west ‘til 1960. E&P 89:42 p9 Oct. 13. 
Study based on needs in 12 states indi- 
cates, however, that tight supply situa- 
tion could continue. 

—Second year in black is seen for Herald 
Trib. Ad. Age 27:51 p48 Dec. 17. 
Frank Taylor of New York Herald Trib- 
une reports that the newspaper is in the 
black for the second consecutive year, 
after 10 years of losing money. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Tribune Co. 
buys Chicago American from Hearst. 
E&P 89:44 p11 Oct. 27. 

Hearst Newspapers leave Chicago for 
first time in 56 years as Chicago Tribune 
publishers buy the American. 

COLBURN, JoHN. More hard news needed. 
ASNE Bul. No. 391 p9 Oct. 1. 
Managing editor marshals evidence to 
indicate that television doesn’t have to 
damage newspaper circulation. 

FITZPATRICK, HowarD. Death of the Bos- 
ton Post: a reporter’s diagnosis. E&P 
89:46 p70 Nov. 10. 

SCHUYLER, PHiLiP N. Business leader hails 
— experiment. E&P 89:45 p14 

ov. 3. 
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Newspaper competition comes to Mid- 
dletown, N.Y. and to publisher Ralph 
Ingersoll, in the form of tabloid Daily 
Record, established July 30. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ALPERT, Harry. Public opinion research 
as science. POQ 20:3 p493 Fall. 
Author asks for stress on developing 
conceptual framework, for organizing 
empirical data. 

BocarTt, Leo. A study of the operating 
assumptions of the U.S. information 
agency. POQ 19:4 p369 Winter, 1955- 
56. 


BURTON, RICHARD. 


How does America 


make up its mind? PR Jrnl. 12:12 pil 
Dec. 


Writer examines the extent to which 
leaders shape our opinions, and attempts 
a definition of opinion leaders. 

Carty, JAMEs W., JR. Press proves a 
weapon for democracy among tribes of 
British East Africa. Quill 44:12 p17 
Dec. 

Dexter, Lewis ANTHONY. Candidates 

must make the issues and give them 
meaning. POQ 19:4 p408 Winter, 1955- 
56. 
Problems about which they wanted 
something done had little to do with po- 
litical opinions expressed by voters ques- 
tioned in this survey. 

Gites, Rosert C. Largest religious news- 
paper circulation in the world. Quill 
44:12 p19 Dec. 

The Catholic Register of Denver trains 
editors and writers for the Catholic 
press. 

Harris, Louis. Some observations on elec- 
tion behavior research. POQ 20:2 p377 
Summer. 

The author describes three kinds of elec- 
tion behavior research, and recommends 
that they be merged. 

JaANow!Tz, Morris and MArvIcK, DwaINE. 

Competitive pressure and democratic 
consent. POQ 19:4 p381 Winter, 1955- 
56. 
An analysis of the 1952 United States 
election as a “process of consent” con- 
tributing to representative government, 
and as a “process of manipulation.” 

REYNOLDS, CONGER. Dagger at the heart. 
PR Jrnl. 12:11 p3 Nov. 

Chief of the office of private coopera- 
tion, USIA, describes some agencies and 
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instruments in USSR’s propaganda ef- 
fort. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Initial attitude 
toward source and concept as factors 
in attitude change through communica- 
tion. POQ 20:2 p413 Summer. 
Attitudes toward source and concept 
affect the amount of change in attitude 
brought about by communication. 

WEINRYB, BERNARD D. Broadcasting to 
Israel. POQ 20:3 p501 Fall. 

Voice of America program evaluated. 


Public Relations 

Cutur, Scotr M. Public relations educa- 
tion: where we stand. PR 1:5 pl Oct. 
PR teacher reviews progress of PR edu- 
cation and calls for strengthening it in 
the direction of professionalism. 

DraGONETTI, JoseEPH W. Cost of railroads’ 

PR effort disclosed in trial testimony. 
E&P 89:52 p16 Dec. 22. 
Railroad PR campaign against legisla- 
tion favorable to truckers cost up to $1 
million a year, Byoir board chairman 
testifies. 

Funston, KetTH. Capitalism at retail. 

PR Jrnl. 12:12 p5 Dec. 
New York Stock Exchange president 
says the broadened base of stockowners 
in U.S. suggests new public relations ap- 
proaches for all business. 

GaRRETT, PauL. A new dimension in pub- 
lic relations. PR Jrnl. 12:10 pS Oct. 
General Motors vice president says that 
management now generally recognizes 
that every policy decision and operating 
move has a public relations aspect. 

Hopces, Wayne L. Labor’s public rela- 
tions: progress on a rocky road. PR 
Jrnl. 12:11 p12 Nov. 

Student finds clear indications of im- 
provement in labor’s public relations in 
recent years. 

Hunt, Morton M. What every PR man 

should know about freelance writers. 
PR 1:5 p6 Oct. 
Analysis of common characteristics of 
the writers through whom PR men can 
best work in getting articles in mass 
circulation magazines. 

Om INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE. 

How to take the sin out of size. PR 
Jrnl. 12:11 p6 Nov. 
Self-examination of broad policies and 
approaches to the problem of bigness in 
industry (particularly oil) is summar- 
ized. 
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Anonymous. A discussion of radio—past, 
present and future. TV 13:11 p57 Nov. 
New patterns in radio listening emerge 
as radio programming and advertising 
adjust to television's impact. 

—Agency’s TV role disputed. PI 257:8 
p27 Nov. 23. 

Agency president says advertising agency 
must re-enter TV production to protect 
client. 

—A US. broadcaster reports on Russian 
radio-TV. Bdesting. 51:19 p99 Nov. 5. 
Russian TV features movies eight days 
after premieres; suffers from primitive 
production methods and boring “com- 
mercials” praising communism, 

—Best TV commercials for °56 picked 
by AA’s eye and ear man. Ad. Age 
27:50 p78 Dec. 10. 

Scenes from 10 commercials. 

—Birthday. Time 68:26 p48 Dec. 24. 
NBC’s Sarnoff promises educational tele- 
vision programs—live and free—to na- 
tion’s 22 ETV stations. 

—Brewing: another 25 vhf openings. 
Bdesting. 51:26 p27 Dec. 24. 

Craven plan would rescind Sixth Re- 
port and Order allocation table permit- 
ting 25 new vhf assignments. 

—Can Elvis sell soap? Sponsor 10:21 p32 
Oct. 15. 

Elvis’ market is 24 million teenagers— 
with money to spend—who can be con- 
ditioned to brand names of products 
they will use when they become adults. 

—Colortown: new American community 
gauges the viewing patterns of TV. 
Bdesting. 51:16 p46 Oct. 15. 

Advertest Research study reveals be- 
havior of color-TV audience. 

—Electronics sales jump seen by ’66. 
Bdesting. 50:21 p94 Nov. 12. 
Manufacturer predicts 96% TV set sat- 
uration by 1966. 


—FCC again opposes uhf-vhf set tax. 
Bdesting. 51:25 p76 Dec. 17. 
FCC recommends excise tax cut on TV 
receivers equipped to receive both vhf 
and uhf; Treasury Department official 
defends existing tax. 

—FCC speculates on the spectrum. 51:27 
p29 Dec. 31. 
FCC is restudying crowded spectrum as 
demand grows for additional frequency 
space. 

—FCC warns UHF TV license holders to 
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show “Intent to build.” Ad. Age 27:49 
p80 Dec. 3. 

FCC sets Feb. deadline for prospective 
uhf stations to offer evidence they in- 
tend to build TV station. 

—FCC won't censor radio-TV, Bartley re- 
assures NARTB. Ad. Age 27: 43 pl 
Oct. 22. 

FCC commissioner warns broadcasters 
to correct own program abuses. 

—Feature film ratings: how good? Spon- 
sor 10:30 p26 Dec. 22. 

Audience ratings of Hollywood feature- 
length movies on television. 

—Feature film’s spectacular impact. Spon- 

sor 10:21 p27 Oct. 15. 
Continued success of Hollywood feature- 
length movies may warrant drastic mod- 
ification of present programming con- 
cepts. 

—Fellows asks Sec. 315 repeal. Bdcsting. 
51:26 p53 Dec. 24. 

NARTB president and others testify be- 
fore House Campaign Expenditures 
committee. 

—Fifth annual farm radio and TV sec- 
tion. Sponsor 10:21 p39 Oct. 15. 
Characteristics and dimensions of farm 
audience; list of stations carrying farm 
programs. 

—55 radio revenue curve up 
Bdcsting. 51:27 Dec. 31. 

1955 radio revenue up 1%, profits up 
10%. 

—First report: CBS, NBC TV sales. 
Bdcsting. 51:20 p31 Nov. 12. 

Celler committee reveals 1955 network 
revenues. 

—Gen. Sarnoff: the 20th century’s practi- 
cal prophet. Sponsor 10:20 p40 Oct. 1. 
On his golden anniversary in electronics, 
a summary of Sarnoff’s predictions that 
have come true. 

—How TV gets bigger audiences at less 
cost than newspapers. Bdesting. 51:21 
p54 Nov. 19. 

TV has 209% total people hours per 
day advantage over newspapers. 

—How wrong are you about radio tune- 
in? Sponsor 10:23 p27 Nov. 3. 

Profile of current radio audience. 

—Industry calls for aid to uhf by lifting 

all-channel set tax. Bdesting 51:23 p78 
Dec. 3. 
Broadcasting groups ask government to 
eliminate excise tax on all-channel re- 
ceivers as one step in aiding uhf broad- 
casters. 
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—lIsraeli-Egyptian conflict points up serv- 
ices of UN. Bdesting. 51:19 p82 Nov. 5. 
Independent station newsmen monitor 
UN shortwave broadcasts, record phone 
interviews with Israeli and Egyptian 
Officials. 

—Justice dept. hauls NBC into court. 
Bdesting. 51:24 p27 Dec. 10. 
Summarizes and analyzes government 
anti-trust complaint against NBC. 

—Listening to liberty. Nswk. 48:20 p118 
Nov. 12. 

Radio plays vital role in recent Hungar- 
ian uprising. 

—Mickelson says TV must avoid propa- 
ganda at conventions. Bdcsting. 51:23 
p74 Dec. 3. 

SDX convention panel discusses 1956 
election coverage. 

—New bet for color TV. Bus. Wk. No. 
1414 p114 Oct. 6. 

DuMont to produce low cost color 
TV receiver using new, simplified color 
tube. e 

—No velvet glove. 

Dec. 17. 
Mike Wallace’s interview technique on 
WABD's “Nightbeat” includes pointed, 
often insulting, but legitimate questions 
to guests. 

—Poor UN TV coverage fault of nets, 
sponsors. PI 257:11 p73 Dec. 14. 
Sylvania television award judges rec- 
ommend “standby” sponsorship as pos- 
sible solution to problem of network 
commercial versus public service respon- 
sibility. 

—Promotions are in order. Bdesting. 51: 
21 pl34 Nov. 19. 

Editorial underscores need for elevating 
news director position to management 
level. 

—Radio-TV, with assist of machines, speed 
election returns over nation. Bdcsting. 
51:20 p86 Nov. 12. 

Description of election night coverage 
by radio and television networks. 

—Radio-video score ‘landslide” too. Bd- 
esting. 51:20 p88 Nov. 12. 

American Heritage foundation praises 
radio and television get-out-the-vote 
campaign. 

—RFE denies advocating revolt. Bdcsting. 
51:21 p108 Nov. 19. 

Officials say Radio Free Europe 
preached peaceful political opposition, 
not revolt, in Hungary. 


Nswk. 48:25 p73 
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—RFE to get “clean bill” on Hungary 

broadcasts. Bdcsting. 51:25 p98 Dec. 
17. 
West German government has found no 
evidence to substantiate charges that 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts hindered 
Hungarian rebels. 

—Robert Sarnoff charts the future of 
NBC. Sponsor 10:29 p32 Dec. 15. 
Interview with NBC president on net- 
work’s plans in programming, color TV 
and new NBC administrative organi- 
zation. 

—Sale of radio, TV stations reaches new 
record in 1956. Bdesting. 51:27 p36 
Dec. 31. 

Nearly $100 million involved in station 
transfers and assignments. 

—Strikes to spare. Nswk. 48:26 p44 Dec. 
24. 


Thirty-eight TV stations carry cham- 
pionship bowling originated by WNBQ. 

—Study of daytime TV finds few gals 
watch. E&P 89:46 p17 Nov. 10. 
Newspaper sponsored TV survey indi- 
cates three-fourths of housewives in 
homes with “sets in use” aren’t watch- 
ing. 

—The ascending statistics of radio-TV sta- 
tion growth. Bdesting. 51:16 p130 Oct. 
15. 

Articles and chart trace growth of 
broadcasting from 1922 to 1956. 

—-The fight for television dominance. 
Bdesting. 51:25 p27 Dec. 17. 
Television networks and Hollywood 
movies compete for station program- 
ming time. 

—tThe highlights and sidelights of radio- 
TV’s past 25 years. Bdcsting. 51:16 
p168 Oct. 15. 

A chronology of highlights in broad- 
casting from 1895 to 1956. 

—The radio networks. Bdesting. 51:22 
p31 Nov. 26. 

Opinion survey and analysis of future 
of radio networks. 

—The shortcut on UHF. Bdesting. 51:23 
p134 Dec. 3. 

Editorial recommends elimination of 
excise tax on UHF-VHF receivers as 
solution to UHF problem. 

—The spectrum: it’s bustin’ out all over. 
Bdesting. 51:27 p30 Dec. 31. 

Table shows users of radio bands from 
30 to 890 million cycles. 
—Three TV stations may be asked to 
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leave NARTB code board: Shafto. Ad 
Age 27:42 pi Oct. 15. 

Compliance with NARTB TV code is 
high; three violators may be penalized. 

—Truth and consequences. Bdesting. 

51:25 p126 Dec. 17. 
Editorial asks for Congressional investi- 
gation to explore role of Radio Free 
Europe and Voice of America in incit- 
ing Hungarian revolt. 

—TV laid an egg. Sponsor 10:25 p25 
Nov. 17. 

New fall network programs imitative, 
lack creativity and suffer low audience 
ratings. 

—TV nets face first trust challenge. Bus. 

Wk. No. 1423 p36 Dec. 8. 
Justice department charges NBC used 
its power to withhold network affilia- 
tion to gain ownership of VHF stations 
in five of eight primary TV markets. 

—TV, other media find “plateau” in 
Videotown. Ad Age 27:43 p46 Oct. 22. 
New survey shows viewing slightly off 
while entertaining and visiting on the 
increase. 

—TV program time tops 100 hours per 
week. Bdcsting. 51:25 p28 Dec. 17. 
Stations increase hours on the air per 
week; devote more time to network 
programs and film features, less time to 
local live programming. 

—Old movies click on TV. Tide 30:23 
p49 Dec. 14. 

Feature films are achieving high audi- 
ence ratings. 

—TV revenue is up, but shows are creaky. 
Ad Age 27:50 p53 Dec. 10. 

Network income is up bit sponsors 
can’t find new, exciting high-rating pro- 
grams for sponsors. 

—TV’s world. New Rep. 135:21 p6 Nov. 
19. 

Network “business as usual” policy dur- 
ing grave international crisis is a serious 
national problem. 

—Where has the money come from? 
Bdcsting. 51:16 p108 Oct. 15. 

Article and graphs show sources of 
broadcasting revenue from 1938 to 
1955. 

—wWill feature films reshape TV? Bus. 
Wk. No. 1421 p131 Nov. 24. 
Speculation about the probable impact 
of pre-1948 Hollywood feature films on 
TV viewing, programming and adver- 
tising patterns. 
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Broun, Myron L. Britain’s TV: growing 
pains, American ad techniques. PI 
257:1 p58 Oct. 5. 

Future appears promising as Britain's 
commercial television begins second 
year. 

CULLIGAN, MATTHEW J. How words form 
an image. Bdesting. 51:18 p32 Oct. 29. 
Radio words trigger images based on 
previous visual-aural experiences such 
as viewing TV commercial or reading 
magazine advertisement. 

DEERFIELD, Eppie. Writing news film 
stories for TV is simple—If you're a 
magician. Quill 44:10 p10 Oct. 
WGN-TV newsman sketches some tech- 
nological problems imposed on the tele- 
vision news film writer. 

FincaL, WaLty. Congress 1957: TV in 
the spotlight. PI 257:11 p21 Dec. 14. 
Congress is expected to give close at- 
tention to TV broadcasting and manu- 
facturing including advertising, toll-TV, 
talent and UHF. 

FRANK, STANLEY. Super-blooper TV show. 

SEP 229:15 p46 Oct. 13. 
NBC’s successful on-the-spot spectacu- 
lar, “Wide Wide World,” capitalizes on 
immediacy, mobility and realism but is 
loaded with bloopers and production 
headaches. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT V. and LAWLEss, 
RicuarD H. Television within the social 
matrix. POQ 20:2 p393 Summer. 
Study finds that TV is becoming ab- 
sorbed within the action system (Par- 
sons) of the culture’s personalities. 

JAFFE, ALFRED J. The super agency of 
1966. Sponsor 10:27 p25 Dec. 1. 
Social scientist will assume greater role 
in advertising agency of the future. 

KonraAD, EVELYN. What TV did for Ike. 
Sponsor 10:24 p36 Nov. 10. 

Analysis of TV’s role in the 1956 elec- 
tion, 

LANGMAN, ANNE W. Television. Nation 

183:25 p546 Dec. 22. 
“Ding Dong School” and Walter Win- 
chell leaving air in 1957 are victims of 
TV's single measure of program success 
—the rating system. 

LAWRENCE, MorToN B. An adman’s opin- 
ion of the °56 political contests. PI 
257:11 p62 Dec. 14. 

Ad executive re-evaluates television's 
role in political campaigns and makes 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


recommendations for more effective 
campaigning. 

Lear, JoHN. The election and the new 

“number” illiteracy. Sat. Rev. 39:44 
p45 Nov. 3. 
Electronic brains used by networks in 
reporting election returns focus atten- 
tion on America’s weakness in mathe- 
matics—the language of the electronic 
brain. 

Lyons, Louis M. The conventions by 
television. NR 10:4 p2 Oct. 
Television scooped the press and en- 
joyed other advantages in covering 1956 
conventions. 

MAYER, MartTIN. Television’s lords of 
creation, I. Harper’s 213:1278 p25 Nov. 
Strategy of NBC. 

—What happens to the talent? Television’s 

lords of creation, II. Harper’s 213:1279 
p45 Dec. 
Author profiles a CBS public affairs 
documentary, “Air Power,” illustrating 
why television networks can’t hold on 
to high grade talent. 

MICKELSON, Sic. Two national conven- 

tions have proved televisions’ news role. 
Quill 44:12 p14 Dec. 
Critics contended the political conven- 
tions were dull, yet net’ ork TV cover- 
age attracted and held huge audiences 
for hours. 

PINKERTON, JANE. Daytime TV's great 
dilemma. Sponsor 10:23 p23 Nov. 3. 
Daytime TV needs new, low cost pro- 
gramming strong enough to compete 
with housework. 

SaRNOFF, Davip. 20 predictions for 20 
years. Bdesting. 51:14 p49 Oct. 1. 
Gen. Sarnoff predicts full color, two- 
way, global communications and the 
outlawing of war. 

SARNOFF, ROBERT. Three challenges for 
NBC's future. Bdesting. 51:25 p60 Dec. 
17. 

NBC president warns television will de- 
cline if Hollywood movies flood pro- 
gram schedules. 

SCHNEIDER, JoHN G. °56: show biz flop, 
the pitchmen were off pitch. Nation 
183:21 p449 Nov. 24. 

Author of The Golden Kazoo concludes 
1956 campaign was spectacular show 
business flop. 

SeLpEs, GILBERT. Networks under fire. 
Sat. Rev. 39:47 p32 Nov. 24. 

Net failure to carry UN sessions dur- 





Articles in American Magazines 


ing crisis threatens network independ- 
ence. 
SHAFTO, RICHARD G. They're putting mus- 
Bdcsting. 50:21 p110 


cle in the code. 
Nov. 12. 
NARTB code chairman interviewed on 
broadcasters’ self-policing in program- 
ming and advertising. 

SHANLEY, J. P. Television: liability of the 
teleprompter. America 96:1 p20 Oct. 6. 
Inept use of teleprompter is a liability 
to the performer. 

SHARKEY, SAMUEL. Visual coverage of na- 
tional news has come of age says NBC 
executive. Quill 44:12 p14 Dec. 

How NBC covered the political conven- 
tions. 

SHaYon, Rosert Lewis. Community and 
continuity. Sat. Rev. 39:44 p31 Nov. 3. 
Reasonable and crackpot complaints 
flood NBC continuity acceptance de- 
partment. 

SmiTH, Harrison. Campaign and TV. 
Sat. Rev. 39:46 p26 Nov. 17. 

Paid and canned political broadcasts 
are no substitute for independent re- 
porting of politics. 

TayLor, EpmMonp. The lessons of Hun- 
gary. Rep. 15:11 p17 Dec. 27. 
Analyst examines charges that Radio 
Free Europe held out false hopes to 
Hungarians in revolt. 

Tow.es, DonaLp B. Kentucky has contri- 
buted its share of pioneers to news- 
papers and radio. Quill 44:11 p14. Nov. 
Kentuckian sent voice by wireless three 
years before Marconi. 

TUTTLE, FRANK and BuRTON, PHILIP WaRD. 
Want better animated TV spots? PI 
257:11 p24 Dec. 14. 

Techniques for more effective animated 
commercials. 

WEAKLEY, THoMas E. Politicos confuse 
TV outlook. PI 257:1 p27 Oct. 5. 
Evaluation of House anti-trust subcom- 
mittee investigation of television net- 
works. 

—Sponsors, telecasters cite TV’s public 
interest problem. PI 257:6 p26 Nov. 9. 
Advertising loss to sponsor and revenue 
loss to network at the heart of the net- 
work public service broadcast problem. 

—UHF. PI 257:10 p28 Dec. 7. 
Summary of UHF problem and how 
NBC promotes its UHF station in 
Buffalo. 

Waurre, David MANNING. What's happen- 
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ing to mass culture? Sat. Rev. 39:44 

pil Nov. 3. 

Prediction that television and other 

mass media may bring to “average” 

man a cultural richness no previous age 
could give him. 

Wuireswwe, THomas. David Sarnoff’s fifty 
fabulous years. Collier’s 138:8 p39 Oct. 
12. 

Biographical portrait of RCA’s Sarnoff. 
Research Methods and Media Analysis 
ApaMs, J. Stacy. An experiment on ques- 

rd and response bias. POQ 20:3 p593 

F 

Author's data fail to support hypothesis 

that respondents inhibit expression of 

strongly unfavorable responses. 

AnonyMous. 6 of 10 say lack of paper 
makes ‘a real difference’. E&P 89:52 
p10 Dec. 22. 

A study of the 1955 Detroit newspaper 

strike, by Michigan Survey Research 

center, indicates effect of lack of news- 
papers on readers. 

Carter, Roy E., Jn. “Field research” in 
journalism: a tentative review and ap- 
praisal. Jrnl. of Mktg. 21:2 p137 Oct. 
Summary and evaluation of journalists’ 
studies of “media-related characteristics 

. which take the investigator outside” 
the library, laboratory or content analy- 
sis counting-house. 

—e Wayne A. Eisenhower’s Feb- 

decision: a study of news impact. 

10 33:4 p433 Fall. 

Dopp, Stuart C. A predictive theory of 
opinion—using nine “mode” and “tense” 
factors. POQ 20:3 p511 Fall. 

Toward improving polling technique by 

considering mood, tense, number, and 

voice of responses. 

FRANZEN, RAYMOND and WHLLIAMS, Ros- 
ERT. A method for measuring error 
due to variance among interviewers. 
POQ 20:3 p587 Fall. 

MakrTIN, L. JoHN and NELSon, Haroip L. 
The = historical standard in analyzing 
press performance. JQ 33:4 p456 Fall. 

Price, GRANVILLE and SCHMAUDER, AR- 
THUR R. Notes on a usage study tech- 
nique. JQ 33:4 p524 Fall. 

STEINER, IvaN D. Scalogram analysis as 
a tool for selecting poll questions. POQ 
19:4 p415 Winter, 1955-56. 

Study throws doubt on utility of scalo- 

gram analysis as technique for selecting 

poll questions. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
October, November and December 1956 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 
Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








Events in Poland, Hungary and the Middle East naturally affected the world 
press, too. In Poland, censorship was relaxed during the Poznan trials in late 
September and early October. After the second uprising, Radio Free Europe noted 
that jamming of its broadcasts had stopped. A free press was among the demands 
of Hungarian students on the eve of the revolt, and a number of free newspapers 
were started by the revolutionaries. Soviet retaliation in Hungary brought attacks 
on offices of Communist newspapers around France, and a number of Communist 
newspapermen resigned. Among these were Peter Fryer, Budapest correspondent 
of the London Daily Worker, Emanuele Rocco, an editor of the Italian Commu- 
nist newspaper I| Paese, Franz Xavier Philipp, Vienna correspondent of the East 
German news agency, ADN, and Jacov Levi, UN correspondent of the Yugoslav 
paper, Borba, who also asked for asylum in the U. S. Jean-Pierre Pedrazzini of 
Paris-Match died of wounds received in Hungary. Two news photographers— 
Jean Roy of Paris-Match, and David Seymour of Magnum Photos—were killed in 
the fighting in Egypt. The Middle East war brought speedy censorship in Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. Censorship was also the big news in Latin America, 
where issues of the Tribuna da Imprensa of Brazil were seized after Kubitschek 
had indicated his belief in press freedom. The Dominican Republic and Colombia 
were criticized by the Inter-American Press Association meeting in Havana. 


Publications cited: CJEPS, The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (Toronto); E, 
Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); HA, Hispano Americano 
(Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); Lav, La Revue de l'Universite Laval (Quebec) N, News, A 
Soviet Review of World Events (Moscow); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin, East Zone); NN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); P, Publizistik (Muenster); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RMT, 


Radiomania Television (Havana); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeit- 
schriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


International FiscHer, Emm. Zeitungsdruckpapier auf 
ANonyMous. Formation professionnelle dem Weltmarkt. ZV 53:19/20 p706 
et recherche scientifique. EP 8:15/16 Oct. 15. 


p227 n.d. 


World production of newsprint. 
Documents on international attempts to HaGemMANN, WALTER. Fallen Journalisten 
promote professional training and scien- 


tifi hi li vom Himmel?—Zur UNESCO-Konfer- 
_ Sienna ate oS or ane ZV 53: enz iiber die Berufausbildung der Jour- 

24 Praktischer Journalismus insert p4 nalisten. P 1:3 pl47 May/June. 

Dec. 20. Arguments supporting education for 


At times a news picture that is out of journalism as opposed to on-the-job 
focus is desirable. training. 





Foreign Bibliography 


Kunsky, E. J. Der Durchbruch zum 
wahrhaftigen Bild. ZV 53:21 insert 
Nov. 1. 

Brief history of photography. 

SCHAEFER, WOLFGANG. Zuverlassigkeit der 
Stichprobe und Giiltigkeit der Aussagen 
—Zwei Probleme der Stichprobe von 
Erhebungen im Bereich der sozialpsy- 
chologischen Kommunikationsforschung. 
P 1:4 p243 July/Aug. 

The reliability of random samples and 
their validity. 

SIEGMUND, GUENTER. 
agenturen der Welt. 
Oct. 

History of the world’s press agencies. 

TimM, ALBRECHT. Das Bild als publizist- 
isches Mittel vor der Verbrcitung des 
Buchdrucks. P 1:5 p274 Sept/Oct. 
Pictures served as a medium of mass 
communications before the advent of 
printing. 


Die Nachrichten- 
NDP 10:10 p3 


Africa 

Kenya 

Anonymous. The press of Kenya is grow- 
ing quickly. WPN 56:1439 p42 Oct. 12. 

BosseT, C. A. Advertising in Kenya. 
WPN 56:1439 p41 Oct. 12. 
Multiplicity of publics, lack of data are 
major problems. 

Nigeria 

Anonymous. Eight English and five ver- 
nacular newspapers each claim 10,000 
sales. WPN 56:1442 p39 Nov. 2. 
Survey of the Nigerian press, with sta- 
tistics. 

—One in every hundred is a radio listener. 
WPN 56:1442 p41 Nov. 2. 
Nigerian broadcasting system modeled 
on BBC. 

Harris, P. H. West Africa started adver- 


tising thirty years ago. WPN 56:1442 
p37 Nov. 2. 


Development of advertising in Nigeria 
was slow. 


Asia 

Ceylon 

bE Siva, HeMA. Unwiirdige Arbeitsbed- 
ingungen der Journalisten Ceylons. NDP 
10:10 p18 Oct. 
Ceylonese journalist describes the status 
of newspapermen in his country in criti- 
cal terms. 
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India 


NARASIMHAN, V. K. Price-page control 
called threat to press freedom in India. 
IPI 5:6 p2 Oct. 

Indian parliament hears bill to regulate 
the price of newspapers according to 
their size and proportion of advertising. 


Europe (East) 


General 


KAnTY, IAN. Oi en est la presse satellite? 
Lav 11:3 p242 Nov. 
Changes in the satellite press. 
KRIWANEK, G. Die Presse in Polen und 
Ungarn im Lichte der nationalen Auf- 
stande. ZV 53:22 p839 Nov. 20. 
The Hungarian and Polish press played 
a definite role in the uprisings in those 
countries. 


Albania 


K. Die Presse in der Volksrepublik Alba- 
nien. NDP 10:9 p16 Sept. 
The Albanian press. 


Germany (East) 


Anonymous. Bliatterwald als Staatsforst. 
ZV 53:24 Praktischer Journalismus in- 
sert pl Dec. 20. 

The press in East Germany is uniformly 
colorless. 

G. S. 10 Jahre Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Nachrichtendienst. NDP 10:10 pl Oct. 
Ten years of the East German news 
agency, ADN. 

Lewin, ANDRE. La situation de la presse 
en Allemagne de lEst. E 11:308 p13 
Oct. 15. 

The press in East Germany. 

MEISSGEIER, SIEGFRIED. Das farbige Bild 
in der Tageszeitung. NDP 10:10 p24 
Oct. 

Das Volk of Erfurt is the first East Ger- 
man newspaper to carry pictures in 
color. 


Hungary 

Husain, Ejaz. Hungary’s five days of free- 
dom. IPI 5:8 p3 Dec. 
Getting copy out of the country was the 
chief problem. 

Kroon, ROBERT. Budapest’s free press. 
IPI 5:8 p4 Dec. 


Newspapers were one of the first by- 
products of the revolt. 
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U.S.S.R. 


ARKADYEV, MikHalL. Leafing through the 
Soviet press. N 1956:20(127) pil Oct. 
16. 


Answering critics of the Soviet press, 
the writer “proves” it has “freedom of 
criticism.” 

HILDEBRANDT, ROLF. Von der psycholo- 
gischen zur physiologischen Form der 
Massenfiihrung. P 1:2 p67 March/Apr. 
The application of Pavlov’s physiological 
findings to Soviet propaganda methods. 

Luecker, J. M. A visit to “the house of 
truth.” IPI 5:7 pl Nov. 

A Dutch editor reports on a visit to 
Pravda. Includes facts and figures. 

WEGHORN, ERWwIN. Die Sowjet-Presse im 
Anti-Stalin-Kurs. ZV 53:19/20 p727 
Oct. 15. 

The Soviet press with special reference 
to the period since Stalin’s death. 


Europe (West) 
General 


ECKERT, GERHARD. Werbefernsehen auf 
unserem Kontinent. ZV 53:19/20 p766 
Oct. 15. 

Commercial TV in Europe. 

NUSSBERGER, ULRICH. Anzeigenpreise in 
Deutschland und der Schweiz. P 1:5 
p279 Sept./Oct. 

Comparison of advertising rates in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

Austria 

Paupiz, Kurt. Die oesterreichischen Tag- 
eszeitungen seit 1945. P1:4 p222 July/ 
Aug. 

The Austrian daily press since 1945. 

Belgium 

Dumont, GeorGes H. The Belgian perio- 
dical press. WPN 56:1438 p25 Oct. 5S. 
1845 periodicals are published in Bel- 
gium. Lists major ones. 

France 

AnonyMous. Débat crucial pour l’avenir 
de l’Agence France-Presse. E. 12:311 
p4A Dec. 1. 

Bill to transform the French news agen- 
cy AFP into an autonomous organiza- 
tion is sent to the National Assembly. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. Die franzésische 
Tagespresse seit 1945. P 1:1 p26 Jan./ 
Feb. 

The French daily press since 1945. 


QUARTERLY 


Detor, Gaston Georces. Die Presse in 
Frankreichs Hauptstadt. NDP 10:10 
p15 Oct. 

Evaluation of the Paris press by a Com- 
munist newspaperman., 

FAUCHER, JEAN-ANDRE. Le Quatrieme 
Pouvoir 1830-1930. E 11:310 pI Nov. 
15; 12:311 p11 Dec. 1. 

The Fourth Estate—1830-1930. Serial- 
ized history of the French press. 

Levy, CLaupe. La presse et I'entrée en 

scene de Louis-Napoleon en 1848. EP 
8:15/16 p279 n.d. 
The influence of the Parisian and pro- 
vincial press on public opinion upon the 
accession of Louis-Napoleon to the pres- 
idency. 

MICHEL, Rosa. 
pl2 Oct. 
Evaluation of the French Communist 
daily by its East German correspondent. 

ZoLa, EmiLe. La presse parisienne. EP 
8:15/16 p261 n.d. 

Zola’s reports on the French press and 
journalism of 1877 and 1880. 


Germany (West) 

Anonymous. Publizistik oder Propagan- 
da? Eine notwendige Erwiderung. ZV 
53:22 insert Nov. 20. 

Reply to Prof. Walter Hagemann’s arti- 
cle on the salaries of German newspa- 
permen, giving a new Set of figures. 

AucusT, HEINz. Die deutsche Presse 1956 
—Technik und Ergebnisse einer wissen- 
schaftlichen statistischen Untersuchung. 
P 1:4 p238 July/Aug. 

Comprehensive survey, descriptive and 
statistical, of the German press of 1956. 

Bescu, Lutz. Der Anspruch des Wortes. 
RF 4:4 p351 n.d. 

The power of words in radio and TV. 

DoviraT, Emi. Publizistik als Wissen- 
schaft. P 1:1 p3 Jan./Feb. 

The origin, nature and task of mass 
communications. 

—Was ist eine “Zeitung,” was ist cine 
“Ausgabe”? P 1:2 pl05 Mar./Apr. 
The difference between the terms “news- 
paper” and “edition” in German jour- 
nalism. 

FRIEDMANN, WERNER. Stiefkind “journal- 
istischer Nachwuchs.” ZV 53:24 p906 
Dec. 20. 

The status of education for journalism 
in Germany. 


L’Humanité. NDP 10:10 
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GREISER, FRANZ. Die deutschen Zeitungen 
und Zeitschriften 1955-56. ZV 53:24 
p907 Dec. 20. 

Statistical study of German newspapers 
in 1955-56; followed by study of maga- 
zines. 

—Die Zeitungsleser in der Bundesrepublik. 
ZV 53:19/20 p672 Oct. 15. 

Facts and figures on German newspaper 
readership. 

HaackeE, WILMONT. Zeitschriftenforschung 
als Aufgabe der Publizistikwissenschaft. 
P 1:3 p131 May/June. 

Magazines have an important function 
in mass communications research. 

HAGEMANN, WALTER. Begriffe und Metho- 
den publizistischer Forschung. P 1:1 
pil Jan./Feb. 

Definitions and methodology of mass 
communications research. 

Hauser, G. Die Kostenentwicklung bei 
wachsender Auflage und wachsendem 
Umfang einer Tageszeitung. ZV 53: 
19/20 p688 Oct. 15. 

Cost of German dailies increases with 
size and number of editions. 

KIESLICH, GUENTER. Wo kommt der Avso 
her? P 1:4 p208 July/Aug. 

Answer to an article by Hans Jessen on 
the origin of the Aviso. 

MOLKENTHIN-BOEHME, JUERGEN. Drei 
grosse deutsche [Illustrierte 1952. Ihr 
Stoffgebiet—Ihre geistige Grundrichtung 
—ihr Weltbild. P 1:5 p295 Sept./Oct. 
Content analysis and qualitative de- 
scription of three German (unnamed) 
illustrated periodicals. 

MUENSTER, Hans A. Publizistische For- 
schungsprobleme der Werbung. P 1:2 
p78 Mar./Apr. 

The place of advertising in mass com- 
munications. 

SAENGER, Fritz. Die Nachricht im Fern- 
sehen. RF 4:4 p367 n.d. 

The task of TV news is not to entertain, 
but to portray the realities of life as 
faithfully as possible. 

SCHUETZ, WALTER J. Deutsche Tagespresse 
in Tatsachen und Zahlen. P 1:1 p31 
Jan./Feb. 

Statistical and analytical study of the 
German press. 

Stupnitz, H. G. von. Der Pressechef: 
Irrtiimer und Missverstandnisse um einen 
Beruf. ZV 53:19/20 p740 Oct. 15. 
The function of the “Pressechef’—the 
managing editor—on German papers. 
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WEINHOLD, Kurt. K6ln—die Wiege des 
modernen Zeitungswesens. ZV 53:19/ 
20 p662 Oct. 15. 

Cologne is the cradle of the modern 
newspaper. History of the press in Co- 
logne. 

WirTH, Fritz. Zur sozialen Lage der deut- 
schen Journalisten. P 1:3 pl65 May/ 
June. 

Salaries of German newspapermen. 


Great Britain 


ALLEN, GEOFFREY. Is the printing industry 
in the cul-de-sac of lost opportunity? 
WPN 56:1449 piii Dec. 21. 

This and following articles of a special 
section deal with the state of the British 
printing industry. 

ANonyMous. Erste Jahresbilanz des eng- 
lischen Werbefernsehens. ZV 53:21 
p831 Nov. 1. 

Commercial TV in Britain at the end of 
the first year. 

—The ITA has made real progress in the 
provision of competitive programmes. 
WPN 56:1447 pxii Dec. 7. 

Britain’s official TV has had to break 
new ground at every step. 

—Kent NPA sponsors readership survey. 
WPN 56:1438 p14 Oct. 5. 

Survey of 416,500 subscribers to 37 
newspapers in southern England. 

—Reader reaction to the Sunday news- 
paper. WPN 56:1446 p13 Nov. 30. 
Description and newspaper reader poll 
of the British Sunday press. 

—tThe rise of Britain’s “Free Press Soci- 
ety.” IPI 5:8 p7 Dec. 

Group buys printing plant; plans to 
make it available to anyone in case of 
a strike affecting the press. 

CaPTAIN VIDEO. Commercial television 
has changed old concepts of advertising 
practice. WPN 56:1447 pvi Dec. 7. 
Commercial TV in Britain has brought 
more media research as well as new 
concepts. 


DuFFy, MICHAEL. Features help to build 
influential readerships. WPN 56:1448 
p27 Dec. 14. 

Survey of the activities of Britain’s finan- 
cial press in 1956. 

STERN-RUBARTH, EpGar. Fernsehen kontra 
Rundfunk. RF 4:4 p377 n.d. 

The BBC in England is suffering from 
the inroads made by British TV. 
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—Der Substanzverlust der 
Presse. P 1:2 p85 Mar./Apr. 
The British press is acquiring many 
American characteristics. 

Sweden 


TUNBERGER, KARL AXEL. Swedish liberal 

dailies sold to Socialists. IPI 5:7 p3 
Nov. 
Sweden’s liberal People’s party dailies, 
Stockholms-Tidningen and Aftonbladet 
are sold to the Trade Union Confedera- 
tion. 


britischen 


Latin America 

General 

ANonyMous. Assembly moves to expel 
members. IPI 5:8 p10 Dec. 
Inter-American Press Association expels 
member as stooge of dictator. 

Argentina 

ANONYMous. TV en la Argentina. 
30:760 p45 Nov. 26. 

Brief history and evaluation of TV in 
Argentina. 

Brazil 

ANONYMous. Press bill permits newspa- 
per seizures. IPI 5:7 p10 Nov. 

Rio regime proposes bill to permit sei- 
zure of newspapers in emergency. 

FLeuRY, JEAN-GERARD. Newspaper seizures 
surprise Brazilians. IPI 5:6 p4 Oct. 
Kubitschek regime surprises friends and 
foes by allowing seizure of issues of 
Tribuna da Imprensa. 

Cuba 

HEDMAN, HUMBERTO. Tres vivas. 
21:12 p30 Dec. 

Latest TV production developments in 
Havana. 

Mexico 

ANONYMOUS. Nuevo director de “El Na- 
cional.” HA 30:762 p8 Dec. 10. 

Daily El Nacional gets Diego Arenas 
Guzman as managing editor. 

—Prensa arriba. HA 29:757 p6 Nov. 5. 
Mexicans denounce pro-Franco papers 
in Spain for incorrectly reporting Mexi- 
can affairs. 

Uruguay 

ANONYMOUS. Indiscrecion periodistica. HA 
30:760 p19 Nov. 26. 

Debate on right of the press to publish 
government instructions to the Urugu- 
ayan delegation to the UN. 


HA 


RMT 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Near East 
General 
WuirTe, FRANK. “Crash coverage” in Mid- 
dle East. IPI 5:8 pl Dec. 
Covering the Middle East crisis was the 


most dramatic thing since World War 
i. 


Egypt 

ANONYMOUS. Press control in Egypt. IPI 
5:6 pl Oct. 
Government plants informers on the edi- 
torial staffs of independent Egyptian 
papers to make them toe the line. 

—La presse egyptienne sous tutelle a 
l'heure Nasser. E 11:310 p14 Nov. 15. 
The government maintains a_ strong 
hold over newspapers not directly under 
its supervision. 


Turkey 


ANONYMOUS. International opposition to 
new Turkish press law. NN 28:12 p14 
Oct. 1. 

Harsh legislation deplored. 


North America 
Canada 


LaNnGc, Kurt. Interest in news and the 
selection of sources. CJEPS 22:4 p535 
Nov. 

Examination of radio and TV as sources 
of news, based on a Canadian Broad- 
‘casting Company survey. 

U.S.A. 

KILPATRICK, CARROLL. Conventions reveal 
TV’s weaknesses. IPI 5:6 p7 Oct. 
The 1952 national political conventions 
were boring and looked staged on tele- 
vision. 

KruGiak, T. E. Controversial 


topics 
avoided in U.S. journalism research. 
IPI 5:6 p6 Oct. 

NAFZIGER, RALPH O. Die Entwicklung der 
Comic Strips. P 1:3 pl58 May/June. 
History of the comic strips in the U.S. 


SCOTT-RANKINE, PAUL. Reporting Wash- 
ington. IPI 5:7 p4 Nov. 

Peculiarities of covering Washington, 
written by a Reuter’s correspondent. 
Oceania 

Australia 

ANONYMOus. Australian ITV debut 
praised on all sides. WPN 56:1440 p22 
Oct. 19. 
Australia’s commercial TV, first in that 
part of the world, launched. 











Report on Current Research 
In Schools of Journalism 
Compiled by WARREN C. PRICE 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journal- 
ism of the U. S. A., together with theses accepted from candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in journalism. Professor Price is 
a member of the journalism faculty at University of Oregon. 





RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AMONG STAFF 
members of schools and departments of 
journalism increased sharply this year in 
comparison with tabulations printed in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in 1956. 

In 29 categories of research, staff mem- 
bers of 52 schools and departments re- 
ported 248 projects either under way or 
completed during 1956. No material com- 
pleted before 1956 or published during 
1956 is included, although finished research 
for projected publication in 1957 or at an 
indefinite date is listed. 

A year ago only 216 research entries 
were listed in the QUARTERLY at the staff 
and doctorate level. 

Of the present projects, 187 are being 
conducted by staff members of the various 
schools (or were completed last year), 
while 61 are studies leading to the doctor- 
ate. In numerous cases the staff research is 
also doctoral research, but the 187 total is 
staff work only, with no higher degree in- 
volved. 

The 1956 completion figure is 72 proj- 
ects out of the 187 for staff and 19 doctor- 
ates out of the 61. Comparative figures on 
completion were not given a year ago. 


Twenty-one of the staff research projects 
are listed as prospective book manuscripts, 
either new or as revision of earlier books. 
Staff members were asked to indicate only 
intent for book publication; the 21 entry 
does not mean necessarily that publication 
in book form is certain. 


In four of the fields of research, projects 
total 20 or more, with Mass Communica- 


tions and Communications Theory leading 
at 28. There are 23 entries in History, and 
20 each in Radio-Television and Content 
Analysis. Generally, the creative and im- 
pressionistic fields of research are lowest 
among the entries. 

Part II of the research report, relating to 
master’s degrees completed in journalism 
last year, shows a total of 122. Radio and 
Television led with 18. 

In the work leading to the doctorate, 
the university granting the degree is listed 
separately if it is different from that at 
which the staff member is employed. Major 
fields for the doctorate, which spread 
widely among different departments, are 
not indicated. 


PART | 


Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “‘D” doctoral can- 
didate and “C” completed work. Work already 
published is omitted. Where the Ph.D. is con- 
ferred by another institution, its name appears 
preceded by *D. “Book manuscript” is indicated 
for publications so intended and so indicated in 
the submission of the specific entry.) 


Advertising 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. A factorial analysis of 5,000 
industrial advertisements (part of a larger proj- 
ect of the Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute). S. Northwestern. 

ATKIN, KeNwarpD L. Effectiveness of external 
house organs as advertising media. S. Michi- 
gan State. 

CuHurcHILL, H. L. Changes in financial advertis- 
ing. S. Stanford. 

Jones, Ropert L. and SCHNEIDER, FraNk. Com- 
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parative display advertising readership norms in 
a morning and an evening daily newspaper. S. 
Minnesota. 

MULLEN, JaMEs J. Advertising media. S. Illinois. 

Murpuy, James. A study of believability in ad- 
vertising. D. Iowa. 

O’Brien, RicuHarp E. A study of certain aspects 
of communication involved in state promotion 
activities. D. Illinois. 

RicHMOoND, Davin. A case study of word-of- 
mouth advertising. S. Wisconsin. *D. Illinois. 

Sanpace, C. H. research panels wear out? 
S-C. Illinois. 

SARGENT, HucH W. The influence of consumer 
product testing and reporting services on con- 
sumer buying behavior. D. Illinois. 

THOMPSON, WiLtarpD L. Self-regulation in adver- 
tising. S. Oregon. *D. Illinois. 

Wates, Max. Procedures in advertising symbol 
selection. S. Michigan State. 

Winter, Wits L., Jr. A study of the history, 
development and use of free enterprise adver- 
tising. S. Oregon. 


JOURNALISM 


Agricultural Journalism 


Bostian, L. R. and Ross, J. E. Farm family use 
of leisure time. S-D. Wisconsin. 

Ross, J. E. Public opinion policies of farm or- 
ganizations: foreign trade, a case study. D-C. 
Wisconsin. 

Sanvace, C. H. Magazine reading preferences and 
practices of farm families. S-C. Illinois. 

SaRBAUGH, LawrENcE E. Increasing effectiveness 
of communicating farm and home information 
(measuring change in adoption, attitudes and 
—e resulting from communication ef- 
forts). S. Illinois. 


Bibliography 

Baker, Ira L. Annotated bibliography of religious 
journalism in the United States. S. Furman. 

Bovee, WARREN and Host, Davin. List of source 
and reference books for editorial staffs of Cath- 
olic newspapers and magazines. S. Marquette. 
Book manuscript. 

Hicsie, Cuartes E. Civil liberties and the press 
of the United States. S-C. Wisconsin. 

Price, WaRREN C. Annotated descriptive and 
critical general bibliography of books on jour- 
nalism and by journalists in the English lan- 
guage. S-C. Oregon. EBook manuscript. 

WoLsELEy, Rotanp E. Annotated and selected 
bibliography of U. S. journalism. (Sixth revi- 
sion.) S. Syracuse. 


Biography 

Hortin, L. J. Nathan B. Stubblefield, pioneer in 
radio. S. Ohio University. 

Humpureys, SEXSON E. with Lospett, Georce H. 
Historical basis of journalistic biography. S. 
Ohio University. 

Newsom, Durwarp Eart. Milton W. Reynolds: 
crusade of a frontier journalist for the opening 
of Indian territory. D. Oklahoma A. and M. 

Ross, Donato. W. G. Bleyer and the develop- 
ment of journalism education. S. Marquette. 

SHEPARD, BERNARD A. Charles K. McClatchy. D. 
Syracuse. 


Community Newspaper 
Corsy, Exsrince. The daily newspapers of Ver- 
mont today. S. George Washington. 
Hawkes, L. L. Advertising emphasis changes in 


QUARTERLY 


Wisconsin weeklies—1938-1946-1955. 
consin. 

—Study to determine whether the weekly news- 
paper editor should consider the rural routes 
emanating from his city or his local high school 
district as his potential circulation area. S. 
Wisconsin. 

—Trends in circulation of Wisconsin weekly news- 
papers, 1938-1946-1955. S-C. Wisconsin. 

McCoy, Eruce R. Trends in newsstand sales of 
Louisiana weeklies. S-C. Louisiana State. 

Peterson, Wiieur C. Single copy sales of weekly 
newspapers. S. Iowa. 


S. Wis- 


Content Analysis 


Barnes, ArtHur M. Differences in content among 
editions of selected daily newspapers. S. Iowa. 

Barr, Doris W. Content analysis of popular 
magazine covers. D. Illinois. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr.; Greser, WALTER; Hicsie, 
CuHartes E.; Jones, Ropert L. and Simmons, 
Georce E. Civil liberties and the press. S. 
North Carolina, California, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Tulane. 

Davis, Norris G. Content and readability anal- 
yses of Texas co-op power. S-C. Texas. 

Garver, RicHarpD A. Trends in labor newspapers, 
1947-56. D. Wisconsin. 

GeRBNER, GEORGE. Theories and methods of con- 
tent analysis. S. Illinois. 

GieBer, WALTER. Content analysis of a lovelorn 
column. S-C. California (Berkeley). 

Haskins, Jack B. and Jones, Rosert L. Effects 
of a United Nations information campaign as 
reflected in daily mewspaper content. S-C. 
Minnesota. 

Humpureys, SEXSON E. Content of major U. S. 
Sunday newspapers. S. Ohio University. 

JULIAN, James L. An analysis of certain types of 
publicity published in selected California daily 
newspapers during a two-month period. S. San 
Diego State. *D-C. Iowa. 

Kosre, Sipney. Case study research method. S. 
Florida State. 

MarKHAM, James W. Editorial attitudes of seven 
Pennsylvania dailies toward the legislative fiscal 
stalemate of 1955-56. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 

NUNNALLY, JuM C. The semantic generality of 
factor descriptions: a study of the differ- 
ential accuracy with which individuals ‘“‘de- 
code” different kinds of scientific concepts. S. 
Illinois. 

Oscoop, CHarLes E. Study of effects of emotion 
on language, as seen in suicidal and pseudo- 
suicidal notes. S. Illinois. 

Price, GRANVILLE and SCHMAUDER, ARTHUR R. 
Usage of the Idaho-Utah Associated Press wire, 
1956. S-C. Idaho. 

Price, FRANK JAMES. The Rosenberg case in four 
selected French and Italian daily newspapers. 
S. Louisiana State. *D-C. Iowa. 

Suct, Georce J. Factorial structure of message 
attributes. S. Illinois. 

Tart, Wmuam H. Editorial pages: Kansas City 
Star and Memphis Commercial Appeal, Sept. 
10-Nov. 10, 1956. S. Missouri. 

WEstTLey, Bruce H. with MacLean, M. S., Jr. 
A content analysis method of measuring ‘“‘for- 
mal” objectivity. S. Wisconsin. 

—Matching message to audience: an experimental 
comparison of the Cloze and Flesch readability 
measures. S. Wisconsin. 








Journalism Research, 1956-57 


Creativity and Criticism 


BROTMAN, JorDAN. Study of L. Frank Baum, au- 
thor of Oz books, as a journalist. S-C. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

CrawrorD, Rosert P. Methodology in stimulat- 
ing creative thinking. S. Nebraska. 

True, Hersert G. Creativity as a function of 
idea fluency, practicability, and specific train- 
ing. D-C. Iowa. 


Criticism and Defense of Journalism 


Murpuy, Lawrence W. Journalism and common 
sense. S. Illinois. 


Editing and Editorial Writing 


Greser, WALTER. The telegraph editors: a study 
of communication behavior. S. California 
(Berkeley). *D. Wisconsin. 


Education for Journalism 


JANDOLI, RussEtt J. An analysis of recent edu- 
cational thought regarding social studies in- 
struction for students in schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the United States. S. 
St. Bonaventure. *D-C. New York University. 

Luxon, Norvat Nem. Comparative analysis of 
recent curricula trends of international signifi- 
cance (working paper, Unesco international ex- 
pert meeting on professional training for jour- 
nalism). S-C. North Carolina. 

MarvIN, BuRTON W. Education for journalism in 
the United States of America (for Unesco con- 
ference on education for journalism, Paris). 
S-C. Kansas. 

Muscrave, ARTHUR B. The college student press: 
a study of educational policies on freedom and 
responsibility. S. Massachusetts. *D. Minne- 
sota. 

PoLiTeLta, Dario. Role and control of student 
publications in a selected group of colleges 
and universities. S. Syracuse. 

Stssors, Jack. Evaluating the methods and con- 
tent of advertising courses on the University 
level. D. Northwestern. 


Ethics of Journalism 


Davis, Norris G. Trial by newspaper. S. Texas. 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR. Responsibility in mass com- 
munication: a book analyzing problem areas 
in mass communication. S. Stanford. Book 
manuscript. 

THompson, Pau J. 


Newspaper responsibilities. 
S. Texas. 


Foreign and International Journalism 


ALISKY, Marvin H. 
particular reference to radio and TV journal- 


Journalism in Cuba, with 


ism. S. Indiana. 

DeEsMoND, RosBert W. Research on international 
press. S. California (Berkeley). 

EpELSTEIN, ALEX S. Analysis and comparison of 
performance of informational programs of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and Mutual 
Security Administration in implementation of 
American foreign policy in western Europe. S. 
Washington. *D. Minnesota. 

ELLISON, JEROME. Development of a journalism 
for the backward areas of the world in order 
to implement educational patterns and develop 
democratic ideas. S. Indiana. 
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Kructak, T. E. Logistics of foreign correspond- 
ents. S. Long Island 


Martin, L. JOHN. Comparative journalism. S. 
Nebraska. Book manuscript. 

MAXweLL, J. WmiaM. The foreign a 
ents: a social and functional analysis. S th 
Dakota. *D-C. Iowa. 

Nrxon, RayMonp B. Survey of journalism edu- 
cation and research in Asia and Europe. S. 
Minnesota. 

Price, Frank J. Treatment of the 1956 United 
States presidential election by selected western 
European newspapers. S. Louisiana State. 

Wavprop, A. Gayle. Finnish daily newspapers. 
S-C. Colorado. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. The press in Asia. S. 
Montana. 


High School Journalism 


Frost, JaMes W. Survey of Oregon secondary 
school education and activities in radio and 
television broadcasting. S. Oregon. 

Gruss, Donato R. A critique of the status of 
journalism in American public secondary 
schools. D-C. Utah. 

ScarLETT, MELVIN G. High school and college 
newspaper — S. Kent State. * 
Oklahoma A. and M 


History 

AMES, WILLIAM E. Histo 
telligencer, 1800-1869. 
Minnesota. 

BaxTEeR, WILLIAM S. The New York Times and 
its fight against the censorship clauses of the 
1917 espionage bill. S-C. Ohio University. 

Bono, Donovan H. Check list of all publica- 
tions since 1790 in what is now West Virginia. 
S. West Virginia 

Brier, WARREN. A history of the pioneer press 
in the Pacific Northwest: the first fifty years, 
1846-96. D. lowa. 

Core, Nem B. History of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. D. Missouri. 

GOLDSMITH, ADOLPH O. Louisiana daily newspa- 
pers and their handling of Huey P. Long. S. 
Louisiana State. 

HEsset, Epwarp F., Jr. Huey Long and the 
Baton Rouge newspapers. S. Louisiana State. 

HOLLAND, C. Joe. American Indian journalism in 
the 19th century. S. Michigan State and Okla- 
homa. 

—The Cherokee Indian newspapers as tribal in- 
stitutions. S. Oklahoma. *D-C. Minnesota. 
JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. The New Jersey Press 

Association, 1857-1956. S-C. Rutgers. 

KERNAGHAN, HaroLp. Industrial policies of the 
International Typographical Union on the Pa- 
cific coast. D. Minnesota. 

Kosre, Sipney. Sociological history of the Amer- 
ican press. S. Florida State. 

Marsut, FREDERICK B. History of the Washing- 
ton press corps. S. Pennsylvania State. . 

Marvin, Burton W. William Allen White: ‘sena- 
tor-at-large. (In Kansas: the First Century, a 
History of Kansas.) S-C. Kansas 

MERRILL, JOHN C. Study of the Puerto Rican 
press, 1939-1957. D. Iowa. 

Mott, Frank LuTHER. Alexander Hamilton and 
the press. S. Missouri. 

—History of American magazines (6 vols.). S. 
Missouri. (Vol. 4, book manuscript, C). 


of the National In- 
Iowa State. *D. 
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MurpHy, Lawrence W. Early American dailies. 
S-C. Illinois. 

NELSON, Harotp L. Freedom of the press in co- 
lonial America. S. Wisconsin. 

Puiturs, Georce H. History of newspapers in 
South Dakota. S. South Dakota State. 

Scrocecins, ALBERT T., Jr. History of a frontier 
mewspaper: the Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boone's Lick Advertiser. S-D. Missouri. 

Spencer, OtHA. Twenty years of Life. S. Mis- 
souri. 

TURNBULL, GeorGE. History of Oregon news- 
papers. (Extension and revision of presently 
published work.) S-emeritus. Oregon. Book 
manuscript. 


Law and Journalism 


Burcu, WILLIAM. Publication laws of New York 
state. S-C. Syracuse. 

Dykes, James E. A study of laws, regulations 
and agencies governing United States advertis- 
ing and their probable application in the Phil- 
ippines. S. Kansas. 

McCoy, Bruce R. and PLASTERER, NICHOLAS N. 
A compilation of laws affecting the press of 
Louisiana. S. Louisiana State. 

McCoy, RatpH E. Banned in Boston: the devel- 
opment of literary censorship in Massachusetts. 
D-C. Illinois. 

MartTIN, L. JoHN. Freedom of the press provi- 
sions in the world’s constitutions. S-C. Ne- 
braska. 

MERWIN, FrReDERIC E. Press law outline based on 
New Jersey records. S. Rutgers. 

NELSON, Harotp L. Qualified privilege in press 
reports of Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, with special reference to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. S. Wiscon- 
sin. *D-C. Minnesota. 

PoLtarD, JaMEs E. Laws of the 48 states on 
open meetings, and defining public records and 
newspapers. S. Ohio State. 

—Ohio newspapers and the law: a handbook and 
digest (no. 17, journalism series). S. Ohio 
State. 

Sresert, Frep S. Privacy and the mass media. S. 
Illinois. 


SOMERVILLE, Don S. A study of local regulations 


and group actions on the circulation of news- 
stand publications. D-C. Illinois. 


Magazines 


GenTRY, RicHarp H. The New Republic: an ex- 
periment in modern liberalism. S. Rutgers. 
*D. Illinois. 

PETERSON, THEODORE B. Editorial evaluation of 
business publications as guide to advertising 
effectiveness. S-C. Illinois. 

—Editorial improvement of state teachers’ maga- 
zines, 1944-56. S-C. Illinois. 

Reppick, De Witt C. Evaluation of The Humble 
Way and other publications for the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company (privately prepared 
for the company). S-C. Texas. 

ScHRAMM, Wilbur and Kay, HErsBert. Magazine 
reading habits of college students. S-C. Stan- 
ford. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The influence of religious 
magazines. S-C. Syracuse. 


—Women’s magazines. S-C. Syracuse. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Mass Communications and 
Communication Theory 


Berto, Davin K. Allocation of procedural re- 
sponsibilities as a determinant of group pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction. D-C. Illinois. 

Birp, Georce L. Evolution of mass communica- 
tion. S. Syracuse. 

CANNELL, CHARLES and BAKER, Dean C. The 
public image of bias in the mass media: sur- 
vey in Ann Arbor, Michigan. S. Michigan. 

—Sources of public information about the politi- 
cal campaign of 1956: national survey. S. 
Michigan. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. and Apams, J. Stacy. Geo- 
graphical and psychological proximity.  S. 
North Carolina. 

CiarK, Westey C. Relationship of press and 
government. S. Syracuse. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE. Effects of word frequency 
word length, and degree of grammatical or- 
ganization on perception and immediate recall 
of words. D. Stanford. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J., MACLEAN, MALCOLM and 
Kumata, Hipeya. Attitudes of Michigan news- 
papermen toward journalism. S. Michigan 
State. 

EHLING, WILLIAM P. Impact of mass communica- 
tion media on the selection of colleges by high 
school students. S. Syracuse. 

Emery, Epwin and Coreg, I. W. Introduction to 
journalism and mass communications. S. Min- 
nesota and Pennsylvania State. Book manu- 
script. 

JENSEN, Jay W. Liberalism, democracy and the 
mass media. D. Illinois. 

Kay, Hersert. A disguised test for anxiety. D. 
Stanford. 

KERRICK, JEAN. Th effect of instructional set on 
attitude change through communication. S-C. 
California (Berkeley). 

—The effect of relevant and non-relevant sources 
on attitude change. S-C. California (Berkeley). 

Mactay, Howarp. The semantic differential as a 
tool in the investigation of culture (with refer- 
ence to the Hopi Indians of northern Arizona). 
S. Illinois. 

Mactay, Howarp with Oscoop, C. E. Pausal 
phenomena in language. S. Illinois. 

Mactay, Howarp with Oscoop, C. E. and FRANK, 
F. Bilingualism: measurement of dominance; 
identification of compound and coordinate bi- 
linguals; and semantic generalization. S._IlIli- 
nois. 

NIxon, RayMOND B. Mass communication theory 
in journalism. S-C. Minnesota. 

Pockrass, Rosert M. Experimental studies on 
the differential effects of radio and television 
newscasts. S. Pennsylvania State. *D. Stan- 
ford. 

RYERSON, FRANK. Effect of organization on reader 
recall, preference and speed of reading. D. 
Iowa. 

ScHRAMM, Wi tsuR and DANIELSON, WAYNE. The 
effects of anticipated audience on selective 
learning and attitude changes. S. Stanford. 

Suct, Georce J. Semantic similarities between 
word associates. S. Illinois. 

Wacner, Paut H. with Heckman, Dayton E. 
and KNower, FRANKLIN H. The man with the 
message: a study of personal habits and char- 
acteristics of professional communicators. S-C. 
Ohio State. 








Journalism Research, 1956-57 


Wacner, Paut H. with KNower, FRANKLIN H. 
A study of principles of oral and visual com- 
munication in administrative activity in Ohio 
schools. S-C. Ohio State. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce H. Cognitive effects of various 
fear inductions on a problem-solving commu- 
nication. S. Wisconsin. *D. Michigan. 

—The influence of value systems on the decision 
behavior of news editors. S. Wisconsin. 

Wuite, Davip MANNING. Mass culture: the pop- 
ular arts in America. S-C. Boston. Book 
manuscript. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. and CAMPBELL, LAURENCE 
R. Text on mass communications (revision of 
earlier book on journalism). S-C. Syracuse 
and Florida State. 


Miscellaneous 

BLUM, ELEANOR. Paperback books in the mid- 
1950s. D. Illinois. 

Eonp, Donovan H. A 50-year history of the 
West Virginia Nurses’ Association. S (staff 
project). West Virginia. Book manuscript. 

Easter, ROLAND. Effectiveness of using biograph- 
ical sketches in the teaching of high school 
chemistry. D-C. Iowa State. 

JOHNSON, CARLTON. Factors associated with fatal 
accidents of rural residents of Iowa. D-C. 
Iowa State. 

Oscoop, CHarLes E. Human language and be- 
havior. S. Illinois. 

Oscoop, CHARLES E. with Suct, GeorcE and TaNn- 
NENBAUM, Percy H. The measurement of mean- 
ing. S-C. Illinois. Book manuscript. 

SIEGEL, SHELDON L. and TANNENBAUM, Percy H. 
Attitudes towards water fluoridation as influ- 
enced by the mass media. S. Illinois. 

Weaver, J. CLarK. Amateur stage. S-C. Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

—The foreign language theater in the United 
States. S-C. University of Florida. 


News Writing and Reporting 


Brown, CnHartes H. Informing the people: a 
basic textbook in news writing and reporting. 
S-C. Pennsylvania State. Book manuscript. 

CHENG, CHU SHAN. Science news writing. D. 
Missouri. 

Ducan, Epwarp B. Text for advanced reporting 
on news coverage of the individual and his 
community. S. Montana. 

Kosre, SIDNEY. Press and contemporary affairs. 
S. Florida State. 

MacDouaatt, Curtis D. Interpretative reporting. 
S-C. Northwestern. Book manuscript revision. 

Reppick, De Witt C. Reporting of news and 
union activity in the company publication. S. 
Texas. 


Photography 
Fox, RopNey. One thousand ideas 
news pictures. S-C. Iowa State. 
Hazarp, WILLIAM. Analysis of reader interest in 
news pictures; thematic analysis of news pic- 
ture compositional patterns. S-D. Iowa. 
HINKLE, OLIN E. Rules and practices in picture 
editing. S. Texas. 
Sniwer, Rosert C. A study of published news- 
paper photographs dealing with public schools 
in Indiana. D. Indiana. 


for better 
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Press Performance and Political 
Campaigns 

BRINTON, JAMES E. Performance of Oregon daily 
newspapers in the 1956 campaign. S. Stanford. 

Hace, Georce S. Anti-intellectualism in news- 
paper comment on the elections of 1828 and 
1952. S-D-C. Minnesota. 

Hatt, Rosert C. and DuNcAN, CHaries T. Elec- 
tion coverage in the Oregon daily press in the 
1956 campaign. S. Oregon. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. and STEmMpPEL, Guipo H., 
III. 1956 presidential election news treatment 
by the Pennsylvania daily press. S-C. Pennsyl- 
vania State. 

TaFT, WILLIAM H. National campaign coverage, 
five Missouri dailies, Oct. 1-Nov. 7, 1956. S-C 
Missouri. 

Wuite, Davip MANNING. Performance of the 
Negro press during the 1956 election campaign. 
S. Boston. 


Production and Management 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. Ninth annual consumer buy- 
ing habit study of the Appleton (Wis.) city 
zone. S-C. Northwestern. 

ALLEN, CHarLes L. with CHuck, RANDALL. News- 
paper coverage of city zones in 1920-55 (I); 
Newspaper coverage of trading zones in 1920- 
50 (II). In two parts. S. Northwestern. 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. with Kaatz, RONALD. Or- 
ganization and operation of student publishing 
companies. S. Northwestern. 

Davis, Norris G. Newspaper circulation losses 
and gains in metropolitan areas of large cities. 
S. Texas. 

Duncan, CHarLes T. Educational and vocational 
backgrounds of newspaper publishers. S. Ore- 
gon. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Effect of new composing 
room methods on newspaper profits. S. Indi- 
ana. 

Rucker, FRANK W. Newspaper circulation: what, 
where and how. S. Missouri. Book manu- 
script. 

THAYER, FRANK with Bower, J. B. How news- 
Papers can prevent cash and inventory pilferage. 
S-C. Wisconsin. 

—Better accounting control by analysis. S-C. 
Wisconsin. 

WEIGLE, C.irForD F. Recruiting, training, pro- 
motion and separation of newspaper editorial 
personnel. S. Stanford. 


Propaganda 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. American information 
and propaganda activities in postwar Italy. S. 
North Carolina. *D. Minnesota. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. Race labeling in the news: 
an experimental study. S. North Carolina. 

HULTEN, CHARLES M. Radio propaganda in the 
cold war. S. California (Berkeley). 

MCKENZIE, VERNON. Psychological warfare: L 
and L operations in Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus 
and Taiwan. S. Washington. 

MartTIN, L. JOHN. International propaganda; its 
legal and diplomatic control. S-C. Nebraska. 
Book manuscript. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. The study of violence as a 


method of propaganda in communist countries. 
S. Montana. 
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Public Relations 


CHRISTIAN, Byron H. Public relations and busi- 
ness education. S. Washington. 
Cutur, Scotr M. Public relations: annotated 
bibliography and reference guide. S-C. Wis- 

consin. EBook manuscript. 

—Theodore N. Vail: public relations pioneer. S. 
Wisconsin. 

Eviers, CarOL WALTER. Personnel and public re- 
lations needs of Indiana consumer finance asso- 
ciations. D. Indiana. 

Froom, WILLIAM P. Publicity practices in co- 
educational colleges from 2,000 to 3,000 stu- 
dents: a study by questionnaire and content 
analysis of news releases. D. Indiana. 

HarraL, Stewart. Effective public relations for 
teachers. S. Oklahoma. Book manuscript. 

—Public relations for newspapers. S-C. Okla- 
homa. Book manuscript. 

Hortin, L. J. Public relations program for the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. S. 
Ohio University. 

Kiwera, Rosert. Public relations and society. S. 
Marquette. Book manuscript. 

Reppick, De Witr C. Evaluation of the news- 
paper publicity prepared by the iblic relations 
staff of the Humble Oil and Refining Company 
(privately prepared for the company). S. 
Texas. 

ScarLett, M. G. Comprehensive public relations 
for schools and colleges. S. Kent State. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Public relations as- 

of wildlife management. S-C. Wisconsin. 

blic relations through public service: a case 

history of university extension as a public rela- 

tions device. Wisconsin. Book manu- 
scri 

TayLor, WILLIAM. Bank PR program for an in- 
dustrial agricultural county. S. Kent State. 

Toran, WiILt1aM. Employee communications in 
a manufacturing corporation. D. Iowa. 

VaN WINKLE, Haroip. A study of school-com- 
munity information programs in northwest Ohio. 
D. Indiana. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


ApaMs, JOHN B. An analysis of some aspects of 
the influence of communications by men of 


varying prestige and nationality on opinion 
change. D. Wisconsin. 

BRINTON, JAMES E. Construction and administra- 
tion of information tests. S. Stanford. 

Bush, CHILTON R. and BRINTON, JAMEs E. Atti- 
tudes toward the press in selected communities. 
S. Stanford. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. The relationship between 
interest and perception of headline-type stimuli. 
S. Michigan State. *D-C. Stanford. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. Voters’ survey: information 
levels, attitudes and opinions relating to press 
performance of a selected urban population in 
the 1956 presidential campaign. S. Washington. 

GeraLp, J. Epwarb. Press as a social institution. 
S. Minnesota. 

Krittross, JOHN M. Some effects of a national 
political candidate’s visit to a college campus; 
relating attitude change to communication ex- 
posure (hearing candidate’s speech vs. mass 
media). S. Illinois. 

Nunnally, Jum C. The transmission of mental 
health information from experts to the general 
public. Study I: attitudes of the general public 
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toward mental health programs; Study II: pub- 
lic opinion about the nature, causes, and treat- 
ment of mental health problems; Study III: the 
opinions of psychologists ag oy about 
mental health problems. Illinois. Book 
ne 

ScHRAMM, WiiBur and McKown, Norman. Stud- 
ies in communication and utilization of scien- 
tific information. S. Stanford. 


Radio and Television 


ANprREWS, Ernest F. The development of ampli- 
tude modulation radio broadcasting stations in 
Iowa: a selective history. S-D-C. Iowa. 

—Public relations films on TV. S. Towa. 

BaRNES, ArTHUR M. Analysis of letters from TV 
audience on Army-McCarthy controversy. S. 
Iowa. 

Barrow, Lionet C., Jr. with WesTLEY, Bruce H. 
A review of research on the effects of various 
television and film content characteristics and a 
tentative conceptual model. S. Wisconsin. 

Baxter, WILLIAM S. Some observations of TV 
news directors on content of TV news courses. 
S. Ohio University. 

—Some observations of TV news directors on 
qualifications needed in TV newsmen. S. Ohio 
University. 

—The television news director: his socio-eco- 
nomic, professional and educational background. 
S$. Ohio University. 

Carter, RIcHARD F. Perceived appeals of televi- 
sion program content. S-D. Wisconsin. 

CarTER, RICHARD F. with MacLEAN, MALCOLM S., 
Jn. Exploring problem areas in educational TV: 
attitudes and tion. S. Wisconsin. 

—lIn rehearsal: Twelfth Night (a program evalua- 
tion). S. Wisconsin. 

CRANSTON, Pat I. An analysis of objectionable 
radio commercial copy monitored on local sta- 
tions and a study of listener credulity relative 
to such copy. S. Washington. 

Frost, JaMEs W. Survey of broadcasting experi- 
ence offered high school students and teachers 
by sae radio and television stations. S. 


College-level telecourses 
for credit: an examination of a new aspect of 
adult education, with emphasis on the activities 
of WOI-TV. S-D-C. Iowa State. 

MInpAK, WILLIAM A. and Jones, Ropert L. A 
continuing community-impact study of an edu- 
cational television station using a before-and- 
after design. S. Minnesota. 

Price, Frank J. and Hesset, Epwarp F., Jr. A 
guide to pronunciation of Louisiana place 
names. S. Louisiana State. 

Rmer, Ricuarp L. A theory of directing televi- 
sion drama. D. Illinois. 

ScHRAMM, Wriisur. Characteristics of viewers of 
educational television. S. Stanford. 

Sxornia, Harry J. NAEB educational television 
fact sheet service (editor). (Mimeographed 
summaries of current educational television uses 
for instruction.) S-continuous, begun in 1955. 
Illinois. 

West.Ley, Bruce H. A program of research on 
the feasibility and instructional effects of closed- 
circuit television in the university classroom. S. 
Wisconsin. 

—Television viewing behavior and attitudes of a 
ae sample of Madison, Wisconsin. 








Masters’ Theses, 1956 


Readership and Audience Surveys 

BusH, CHILTON R. Development of i pat- 
terns and tastes in youth. S. Stanfor 

Franks, Lee E. Radio audience survey of Gaines- 
ville, Florida. S-C. University of Florida. 

Jones, Rosert L. and CopeLtanp, THOMas. An 
analysis of extreme groups on readership of 
news and editorial content. S. Minnesota. 

Keart, Bryant E. An analysis of the “non- 
reader.” S-C. Wisconsin. 

MarKHAM, James W. and Stempet, Guipo H., 
III. A standardized weekly reader preference 
study. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 

Powers, R. D. Recalculation and partial valida- 
tion of four adult readability formulas. D-C. 
Wisconsin. 

Price, GRANVILLE. Readership survey of the Mini- 
doka (Idaho) County News. S-C. Idaho. Book 
manuscript. 


Religious Journalism 


Brep, Georce L. Readability of certain religious 
magazines. S-C. Syracuse. 

Root, Rosert. Readability of certain religious 
magazines. S. Syracuse. 


Typography 
Wess, Cart C. Advertising display type faces 
and sizes that Oregon newspapers have avail- 
able for advertisers. S. Oregon. 
WRoLstTaD, MERALD. Preference for good versus 
inferior typographical design. D. Iowa. 


PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1956 


(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QuaRTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring 
in journalism, and all were completed in 1956, 
unless otherwise noted.) 


Advertising 


BraTTON, GENE. A study to determine the rela- 
tionship between the amount of national news- 
paper advertising linage used and the buying 
power that an area offers. Kansas. 

Eryson, Rosert L., Jr. The operation of the 
sales promotion division of the John A. Brown 
Co. department store, Oklahoma City. Okla- 
homa. 

Cutter, Rosert E. An analysis of the Salt Lake 
City consumer analysis. Utah. 

Drxon, RicHaro J. A factorial analysis of 100 
full-page and half-page retail newspaper adver- 
tisements. Northwestern. 

HAROLDSEN, Epwin O. A study of newspaper 
agency operation in Salt Lake City. Utah. 

KoTTMaN, JOHN. A study of advertising policies 
and practices of college daily newspapers in the 
United States. Iowa. 

McMitan, Daniet A., III. Prediction of seman- 
tic response to positive and avoidance appeals 
in advertising. California (Berkeley). 

Moore, CLARENCE. Twentieth century trends in 
American magazine advertising. Florida State. 

Suea, James M. The opinions and performance 
of 40 Eugene retailers in relation to their ad- 
vertising. Oregon. 
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Stacnour, Rocer. A study of the adv rate 
structures and rate practices of Iowa weekly 
newspapers. Iowa. 

Weser, JoHN Husert. A study of the retail dis- 
play newspaper advertising salesmen on four 
Oregon newspapers. Oregon. 


Agricultural Journalism 


BosTian, L. R. Economic terms and concepts in 
farm a Wisconsin. 

Braprorp, Joz. Use of mass media by Negro ex- 
tension workers. Wisconsin. 

CAMERON, HucH E. Interests and expectations of 
readers of a scientific journal. Wisconsin. 

Lanpry, Lenore. Effectiveness of a 4-H clothing 
handbook. Wisconsin. 

Mapison, JAMES R. Trends in readability of two 
farm magazines. Wisconsin. 

Parker, J. H. Effectiveness of color in a high- 
interest publication. Wisconsin. 

SorENSON, Douctas D. Farmers’ knowledge of 
soils terminology. Wisconsin. 

TicHENOR, P. J. Effect of len 


h upon usage of 
agricultural news releases. 


isconsin. 


Bibliography 
Canna, JOHN. A revision of the television bibli- 
ography by Silvers and Allen. Northwestern. 
SHULER, DoroTHy ANN. An evaluation of jour- 
nalism books in the editorial field based upon 
reviews by recognized authorities. Oklahoma. 


Biography 
JoHNSON, Douctas ANN. Press—stepping stone 
to politics: the career of Eber Worthington 
Cane, nineteenth century Texas editor. Texas. 
Linpsay, LEON WILLIAM. A biography of David 
R. McAnally, Jr. Missouri. 
Seicte, Jack C. A. L. Stone: first dean of the 
Montana State University school of journalism. 
Montana. 


Community Newspaper 


STewart, WALTER Harry. Missouri newspapers 
and the wage-hour law. Missouri. 


Content Analysis 


CrowLey, JoHN H. A content (statement) anal- 
ysis of the Milwaukee Journal’s news coverage 
of the 1954 Wisconsin gubernatorial and fifth 
congressional district campaigns. Marquette. 

Draw, BEVERLY ANN. An analysis of the publi- 
cations of the Petroleum Extension Service; 
their nature and value in public relations and 
service. Texas. 

Hewitt, DEAN Jay. The editorial content of state 
teachers’ association journals. Missouri. 

Lear, Rosert, Jr. Some su ms On news- 
paper content during the next ten years. Mis- 
souri. 

LITCHFIELD, KENNETH MITCHELL. The press and 
integration in the public schools. Ohio State. 
MaeErtz, Hat W. Wire flow and content study of 

Associated Press news in Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

MERIWETHER, JOEL THOMAS. A study of the fac- 
ulty handbook as a medium of college internal 
relations. Missouri. 

Skaccs, ALBERT CHADWELL. A survey of writers 
of outdoor columns for daily newspapers in the 
United States. Missouri. 

WALDMAN, Myron SAMUEL. The editorial reac- 
tion of the New York newspapers to the draft 
riots of the Civil War. Missouri. 
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Weser, Rosert H. A quantitative study of the 
treatment of the gubernatorial and fifth con- 
gressional district campaigns by the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and the Milwaukee Journal during 1954. 
Marquette. 


JOURNALISM 


Criticism and Defense of Journalism 


Lincutst, Vircinta D. Southern prestige news- 
paper editorial opinion on desegregation: a com- 
parison of attitudes following the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, through June 
16, 1954, and from February 1, 1956, through 
March 2, 1956. Minnesota. 


Editing and Editorial Writing 


Harris, JULIE ANNE. The newspaper as critic. 
Stanford. 


Education for Journalism 

BAKER, CYNTHIA L. A study of the training of 
high school newspaper advisers in California 
and Indiana. Stanford. 

HERRING, JAMES. Instruction program develop- 
ment and related chan in units of the Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Schools and Departments 
of Journalism from 1940 through 1951. Iowa. 

MatTtHys, CLIFTON WayNg. Journalism in forty- 
five Texas junior colleges. Texas. 

MITCHELL, WILLIAM GRaNT. Professional qualifi- 
cations for a career in agricultural journalism 
and communications. Florida. 

ROSENTHAL, WILLIAM PauL. An examination of 
the problems of teaching a beginning course in 
photo-journalism: with suggested manual. Texas. 


Foreign and International Journalism 

BRONSON, WILLIAM K. The content of British 
junior newspapers. Stanford. 

BuRNEY, IQBAL HaSAN. Newspaper coverage of 
the Bandung conference. Stanford. 

Cuico, Satvino P. A history of the press and 
public opinion in the Philippines. California 
(Berkeley). 

HuNG, CHUN PauL Wanc. Historical study of 
the Chinese press of 3000 years. Missouri. 

MurtTHy, NAMAGUNDLU V. The free circulation 
newspaper; a tool for literacy in India. Indi- 
ana. 

SILBERMAN, Peter HENRY. The history of Aufbau, 
German language weekly. Missouri. 


High School Journalism 
BaRBER, NORMA JEAN. A survey of Texas high 
school newspaper columns and articles written 
for guidance of columnists. Texas. 

NorMaNn, Mrs. KATHERINE STEWART. Responsibil- 
ity in Texas high school newspapers. Texas. 
Wuite, Nancy. Backgrounding the news for high 

school journalists. Florida State. 


History 

Amick, Georce E. The Pulitzer prizes in journal- 
ism: a history and evaluation. Ohio State. 

ANDERSON, CLARENCE N. Historical aspects of 
the development of the Duluth Herald and 
News-Tribune. Minnesota. 

Aycock, Martyn E. A study of the news cover- 
age and editorial policies of the Minneapolis 
Tribune during the 1890s. Minnesota. 

BANGERT, Sara SuZANE. The history of the Oil 
and Gas Journal. Missouri. 


QUARTERLY 


CopeLaND, Harry. Development of Panama City 
(Fla.) and its newspapers. Florida State. 

DuptanTier, Crozet. A history of the New Or- 
leans States. Louisiana State. 

Massey, DorotHy. Value of history as a tool in 
journalism research. Florida State. 

PaYNE, FLORENCE. History of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune. Florida State. 

ROBINSON, HAROLD CLARK. Artemus Ward and 
Petroleum V. Nasby: genial critics. Ohio State. 

RussEtt, Rosert H. New Orleans and nation- 
wide prohibition, as reflected in the Times- 
Picayune, 1918-1920. Louisiana State. 

SANTEE, Mary C. A history of the school of agri- 
culture of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
1891-1914. Oklahoma A. and M. 

WHiITTED, Bitty Joe. A study of news and edi- 
torial matter in the Clarksville Northern Stand- 
ard. 1842-1888. Texas. 

Wrkiez, Davin Lioyp. Independence, Missouri, 
newspaper, 1832-1900. Missouri. 


Law and Journalism 


HERMAN, FreD G. Right to access on the county 
government level. California (Berkeley). 

JENKINSON, Epwarp B. The right of privacy: 
sixty-five years later, its crystallization, with 
special reference to Indiana. indiana. 

Simmons, Epwin Howarp. The Vallandigham 
case as a test of civil liberties in time of war. 
Ohio State. 


Magazines 


Bercer, ArtHur A. An analysis of recent Ameri- 
can general distribution magazine articles on 
Arnold Joseph Toynbee. Iowa. 

Jones, Gorpon C. Max Ascoli and the Reporter 
magazine. Oregon. 

PATRENELLA, LUKE LEON. An analysis of make-up 
and typography of twenty-one company maga- 
zines in Texas. Texas. 


Miscellaneous 


HAVERFIELD, ROBERT WALTER. Journalism class- 
room grades as a measure of professional suc- 
cess. Missouri. 

RAPHAEL, PETER L. The development and current 
status of the paper-bound book industry. Illi- 

is 


nois. 
Woo, So-Nurt MincuHut. Six factors in the com- 


munication of sports and political news. Wis- 
consin. 


News Writing 


Grsson, Rosert W. Military news in San Fran- 
cisco daily newspapers. Stanford. 

JOHNSTON, JENEANNE. Fashion reporting in mid- 
century daily newspapers. Oklahoma. 

Lortin, Horace G. Science reporting in the 
American press. Florida State. 

NEWMAN, JOHN F. The locality factor in news 
interest. Wisconsin. 

SPEILLER, Jack M. A comparative case study of 
science mews coverage in selected American 
newspapers, 1900 through 1905, 1950 through 
1955. Wisconsin. 

TURNBULL, GEorGE S., Jr. Reporting of the Indo- 
China war in selected newspapers and news 
magazines. Stanford. 

Woop, GLYNN L. Factors determining newspaper 


coverage of a psychological convention. Stan- 
ford. 








Masters’ Theses, 1956 


Photography 
Osuiki, Kaz. Effects of smiles, subject arrange- 
ment, and lighting on reader satisfaction from 
pictures of groups of people. Wisconsin. 
Sniper, Paut B. A history of telephotography as 
a means of mass communication. Oregon. 


Production and Management 


Roop, Fercuson E. Buying habits of housewives 
in the Lemont (Ill.) area. Northwestern. 


Public Relations 


BarreETT, Ernie D. Student-alumni relations with 
reference to the Big Seven colleges and univer- 
sities. Kansas State. 

BoccaN, EpGcar WALTHALL. 
munity relations: 
Florida. 

HAMILTON, Harotp A. A study of public rela- 
tions programs in a selected number of privately 
supported Negro colleges and universities. Ohio 
State. 

McManon, JAMES LAWRENCE. School public rela- 
tions as interpreted and practiced by selected 
administrators of Lane County public schools. 
Oregon. 

MuNSON, GORDON FRANK. Effect of machine rec- 
ords cards on responses to a mail solicitation 
of funds. Iowa State. 

STEEL, Rosert B. Production techniques in pre- 
paring a training film on rockets. Florida State. 

Timmins, RicHarD. The Army home town news 
center. Iowa. 

VERGASON, WARREN. Effectiveness of the pub- 
licity program of the Florida children’s com- 
mission’s 1956 conference. Florida State. 


Army-civilian com- 
a guide for civic leaders. 


Publics and Public Opinion 
DEPAOLO, ANTHONY, Jr. Witness for freedom: a 
history of United States government-operated 

foreign information agencies. Oklahoma. 


KNupsSON, Mrs. RUTH BLANCHARD. Attitudes of 
international students toward their experiences 
at Iowa State. Iowa State. 

Lyve, Jack. A semantic differential approach to 
measuring newspaper reader attitude. Stanford. 


Radio and Television 


BEIGHLE, JANET. Legibility standards for type 
used in television titles. Wisconsin. 

Biss, Epwin C. Perspectives: an experiment in 
education through television. Utah. 

BOMBERGER, RUSSELL. The effect of recorded “‘cut- 
ins” on the ability of school students to recall 
radio news. Iowa. 
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CiarK, Davin G. Wire service newspicture selec- 
tion standards of newsmen at six lowa televi- 
sion stations. Iowa. 

Harris, JANE ANN. Non-professional methods for 
the presentation of public service programs on 
television: analysis of the Travis County Medi- 
cal Society series. Texas. 

MELVILLE, Marie H. The controversial question 
of subscription television. Illinois. 

MITCHELL, CarOL LavEeRNE. A study of television 
station continuity department management and 
operation. Missouri. 

SigEGEL, SHELDON H. Facsimile: a study of a 
communication medium. Illinois. 

SuTTON, Scott STERLING. A radio program de- 
veloped and presented at WMBR, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Florida. 

WituiaMs, Tess M. Development of a rating scale 
for designating the clearance status of motion 
pictures for use on television. Iowa State. 

Witson, Rosert P. The role of broadcasting in 
Congressional hearings and court trials. Ohio 
State. 

Wozniak, Dantet F. Educational television pro- 
gramming at Iowa State College. Iowa State. 


Readership and Audience Surveys 


HEINZELMANN, FRED. Some functional variables 
in reading comprehension: a field experimental 
study. Minnesota. 

TusHer, Jack. A detailed study of the reading 
habits of students who read the University 
Daily Kansan. Kansas. 

YARRINGTON, ROGER. A reader-interest survey of 
the Saints’ Herald. lowa. 


Religious Journalism 


WINKLER, HuGH DonaLp. A survey of the profes- 
sional training and qualifications of editorial 
staff members of religious publications. Ohio 
University. 


Special Projects 


KUNERTH, WILLIAM. A critical analysis of the 
coverage of state candidates during the 1956 
campaign by South Dakota newspapers. North- 
western. 

MEYERS, W. CAMERON. The president’s second ill- 
ness as reported by three Chicago newspapers. 
Northwestern. 

OrLANDO, JosEPH. A critical analysis of the New 
York Times survey of political trends prior to 
the presidential election of 1956. Northwestern. 

WERTHIMER, JERROLD. A study of students’ view 
of press performance — Chicago newspapers’ 
handling of the 1956 election. Northwestern. 





“If a photograph can be made—as today it can—with a tiny gadget, 
without noise or special lights or even the detection of the court, then a 
judge in my opinion has no more right to proscribe this photographic image 
than to forbid a written note of evidence. 

“There is no statute I know of against the act of snapping a camera ata 
public trial. When the judge uses regulatory force against an inoffensive 
effort to make public trials truly public, he indulges one of those very ex- 
cesses free men have been fighting down for at least three centuries—prior 
restraint.”—JAMES S. Pope, executive editor, Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times, at Zenger Award Luncheon, University of Arizona. 











Official Minutes of the 1956 


Convention, Association for 
Education in Journalism 


By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





w THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Association for Education in Journalism 
(founded in 1912 as the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism) was held 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
on August 28, 29, 30 and 31. The two 
co-ordinate organization members—the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators—held their annual business meet- 
ings and programs during the convention. 

The convention program was planned 
and arranged by a committee consisting of 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, chair- 
man; Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State, 
president of AEJ; Warren K. Agee, Texas 
Christian, president of ASJSA; James E. 
Pollard, Ohio State, president of AASDJ; 
Herbert V. Alward, Washington State; 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Minnesota; Charles L. Allen 
and Curtis D. MacDougall, Northwestern. 

Convention headquarters were in Bobb 
Hall, meals were served in Sargent Hall 
and the meetings were held in Fisk and 
Tech Lecture Halls. Delegates and guests 
enjoyed a reception and open house in 
Fisk Hall given by Northwestern Univers- 
ity on Tuesday evening, a reception in the 
University Club given by the Coca-Cola 
Company on Thursday afternoon, and a 
banquet in Sargent Hall given by the 
Chicago Newspaper Publishers Association 
on Thursday evening. 

The 220 AEJ members registered repre- 
sented 86 colleges and universities. At the 
1955 convention, 150 delegates represent- 
ed 84 schools; at the 1954 convention, 
124 delegates represented 73 schools; at 


the 1953 convention, 138 delegates repre- 
sented 75 schools- 


Officially registered at Evanston were 
77 wives, 46 children, 21 guests and the 
following 220 delegates: 


University of Akron (Ulysses S. Vance), Ala- 
bama State College (Raleigh Player II), Arkan- 
sas State Teachers College (Roberta Clay), 
Augustana College (Ralph O. Hillgren), Baylor 
University (William J. Thomas), Boston Uni- 
versity (Melvin Brodshaug, Joseph Del Porto, 
David M. White), Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity (Jesse Currier, Donald D. Peterson), 
Brigham Young University (Edwin Butterworth, 
Wayne M. Carle, Oliver Smith), Butler Univer- 
sity (Harry Griggs, De Forest O’Dell), Uni- 
versity of California (Walter Gieber, Philip F. 
Griffin, Jean Kerrick, Albert Pickerell), Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles (Joseph 
Brandt, Charles Katzman), University of Chi- 
cago (Kenneth P. Adler), Cornell University 
(Charles Russell), University of Colorado 
(Chris Burns), Columbia University (Edward 
Barrett, Roscoe Ellard). 

Duquesne University (Paul Krakowski, Jo- 
seph H. Mader, Cornelius S. McCarthy), Du 
Pont Company (J. B. Woodson, Jr.), Florida 
State University (Laurence Campbell, Richard 
B. Eide, Sidney Kobre, Earl McIntyre, Royal 
H. Ray), Furman University (Ira L. Baker), 
Georgia State College (Dozier C. Cade), Uni- 
versity of Georgia (John E. Drewry), Hofstra 
College (Hyman A. Enzer), University of Hous- 
ton (Bruce Underwood), Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Victor J. Danilov), University of 
Illinois (Eleanor Blum, Donald E. Brown, Jay 
W. Jensen, Leslie W. McClure, James J. Mul- 
len, Lawrence W. Murphy, Charles Sandage, 
John H. Schacht, Frank Schooley, Fredrick S. 
Siebert, Joe C. Sutton, Percy H. Tannenbaum 
and Wilson L. Taylor). 

Indiana University (Marvin H. Alisky, John 
E. Stempel), Iowa State College (William E. 
Ames, Rodney Fox, Harry E. Fieath, Kenneth 
R. Marvin, James Schwartz), Northern Illinois 
State College (Jim A. Hart), Southern Illinois 
University (Donald Grubb, Donald Hileman, 
Wayne Rowland), State University of Iowa 
(Arthur Barnes, William Hazard, Leslie G. 
Moeller, Ellis Newsome, Arthur M. Sanderson, 
Max R. Wales, Walter Wilcox), Kansas State 
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College (Ralph Lashbrook, Calvin J. Medlin), 
University of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, James 
Dykes, Burton W. Marvin, Frieda A. Sloop), 
Kent State University (James Fosdick), Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (Neil L. Plummer), Lin- 
coln University (Lee S. Cole), Long Island 
University (Theodore Kruglak), Louisiana State 
University (Adolph O. Goldsmith, Nicholas N. 
Plasterer). 

Marquette University (Louis Belden, Warren 
Bovee, Clifford Helbert, David Host, Robert A. 
Kidera, Donald Ross, Lucas G. Staudacher), 
University of Maryland (Alfred A. Crowell, 
Donald W. Krimel), University of Massachu- 
setts (Arthur B. Musgrave), University of 
Miami (Simon Hochberger), Midwestern Uni- 
versity (Louis J. Cozby), Michigan State Uni- 
versity (Bert C. Cross, Paul Deutschmann, Har- 
old Jolliffe, Melvin Lostutter, Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, Jr., John Marston, Elwin McCray, W. 
Cameron Meyers, Gordon A. Sabine, Frank B. 
Senger), University of Michigan (Dean C. 
Baker, Wesley Maurer), University of Minne- 
sota (Ralph D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Edwin Emery, J. Edward Gerald, George Hage, 
Robert L. Jones, Raymond B. Nixon, Harold 
W. Wilson). 

Mississippi Southern College (Frank Buckley, 
Miss Vernen Liles), University of Missouri 
(Philip E. Berk, Earl English, Edward C. Lam- 
bert, Frank Mott, Frank Rucker, Eugene W. 
Sharp, William Howard Taft), Montana State 
University (Nathan B. Blumberg, O. J. Bue, 
Frederick Yu), University of Nebraska (Wil- 
liam E. Hall, L. John Martin, James Morrison, 
William Swindler), New Mexico Western Col- 
lege (Russell E. Bert), University of North 


Carolina (William Caldwell, Roy E. Carter, 
Norval Neil Luxon), University of North Da- 
kota (Alvin Austin), Northwestern University 
(Charles L. Allen, Floyd Arpan, Charles E. 
Earnum, Robert J. Cranford, Arthur Gould, 
Curtis MacDougall, Baskett Mosse, Kenneth E. 


Olson, Jacob Scher, Jack Sissors, Albert A. 
Sutton, Jerrold Werthimer, Fred Whiting). 
Ohio State University (James E. Pollard, 
Paul Wagner), Ohio University (Loren J. Hor- 
tin, Sexson E. Humphreys), Oklahoma A.&M. 
(Clement E. Trout), Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity (Paul S. Stanfield), University of Oklahoma 
(David Bergin, Leslie Rice), University of 
Omaha (Paul V. Peterson), Oregon State Col- 
lege (Fred Zwahlen, Jr.), University of Oregon 
(Charles T. Duncan, Warren C. Price), Penn- 
sylvania State University (Richard O. Byers, 
Ira W. Cole, Roland Hicks, Frederick B. Mar- 
but, James W. Markham, Robert Pockrass, 
Guido Stempel), Rutgers University (Frederic 
E. Merwin), College of St. Francis (Sister Mary 
Seraphim), St. Mary-of-the-Woods College (Sis- 
ter Joseph Catherine, Sister Mary Gregory). 
South Dakota State College (J. K. Hvisten- 
dahl, George Phillips), University of South Da- 
kota (J. William Maxwell), Southeast Missouri 
State College (Wendell Norris), University of 
Southern California (Erling Erlandson, John 
McCoy), Southern Methodist University (E. L. 
Callihan), Stanford University (James Brinton, 
Chilton R. Bush, Wilbur Schramm), Syracuse 
University (George Bird, Wesley C. Clark, Wil- 
liam Ehling, David Norton, Robert Root, Ro- 
land Wolseley), University of Tennessee (John 
Lain, Frank Thornburg, Willis C. Tucker), 
Texas A. & M. (Donald Burchard), Texas 
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Christian University (Warren K. Agee), Texas 
State College for Women (Frank Rigler). 
University of Texas (Norris Davis, Olin E. 

Hinkle, Paul J. Thompson), The Tri-Lakes 

Press Inc. (Maude Freeland), University of 

Tulsa (Ed H. Johnson), Tulane eae | 

(George Simmons), University of Utah (N 

Smart, Quintus C. Wilson), Utica College of 

Syracuse University (Raymond Simon), Wash- 

ington State College (Herbert Alward, Jr.), 

University of Washington (Merritt Benson, 

Alex Edelstein, Henry L. Smith), Wayne State 

University (William White), West Virginia 

University (Perley I. Reed), Wisconsin State 

College (Harold Ahigren, M. Wayne Wolfe), 

University of Wisconsin (Scott M. Cutlip, 

Richard L. Disney, S. Watson Dunn, Lester 

Hawkes, Charles Higbie, Kenneth Johnson, Bry- 

ant Kearl, Ralph O. Nafziger, Harold L. Nel- 

son, Frank Thayer, Bruce Westley). 

The convention program opened on 
Tuesday, August 28, with three seminars 
on research held simultaneously: one on 
historical research with Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri, as chairman; one on media re- 
search with Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, 
as chairman; and a third on advertising 
research with Royal Ray, Florida State, 
as chairman. The separate sessions were 
followed by a general one in which the 
three chairmen gave brief reports; David 
M. White, Boston, was chairman of the 
general session. 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
simultaneous roundtables on _ teaching 
problems in public relations, with Scott 
Cutlip, Wisconsin, chairman, and on re- 
ligious journalism, with Robert Root, 
Syracuse, chairman. Meetings of com- 
mittees and councils were held Tuesday 
evening before the reception and open 
house in Fisk Hall. 

The opening general assembly of the 
convention began at 9 a.m. Wednesday, 
August 29 in Fisk auditorium, and Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern, offici- 
ally welcomed the delegates and their 
families. 

Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State, presi- 
dent of AEJ, delivered an address on 
“New Horizons in Education,” the general 
theme of the convention. He analyzed cur- 
rent and future problems concerning in- 
creased college enrollments, student hous- 
ing, teaching shortage and recruitment of 
outstanding students. The raising of sala- 
ries for teachers and the supplying of fi- 
nancial aid to needy capable students he 
stressed as most pressing needs. 


“The encouraging development,” he said, 
“is the extent to which industry in general 
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and large manufacturers in particular are 
recognizing their stake in the future sup- 
ply of well trained personnel. Realization 
of the obligations of corporate citizenship, 
independent studies of the needs of higher 
education, analyses of methods of contri- 
buting unrestricted funds, nation-wide test- 
ing of high school seniors to encourage 
more of the top scholars to take advantage 
of scholarships and continue their educa- 
tion—these are some of the silver linings 
in the clouded horizon of education.” 

He emphasized the growing need to en- 
courage excellent high school graduates to 
enter the communications area in college, 
and he suggested that the communications 
industry could help a great deal. He re- 
ported on a survey he made of “outside 
help” financially, received by schools of 
journalism, and concluded that “consider- 
able help in solving the problems of jour- 
nalism schools has been made available 
where needs were pointed out.” 

He suggested that AEJ ought to have 
a committee or council charged with study 
of methods and opportunities for getting 
more substantial contributions—“to serve 
as a clearing house of information, to pro- 
vide consultation and guidance for contri- 
butors, to make known the specific needs 
of our schools of journalism.” 

He also suggested that AEJ prepare and 
publish a “brochure explaining how wills 
can be drawn to provide bequests free 
from inheritance tax to individual schools 
or generally through AEJ for scholarships, 
research, distinguished professorships, tra- 
vel and lecture grants. The AEJ should 
make known the specific needs of educa- 
tion for journalism.” 

The morning program included a speech, 
“Growing Importance of Business Journal- 
ism,” by Philip D. Ailen, vice-president of 
Maclean-Hunter Publications, and another 
on “If It Isn’t Creative, It Isn’t Advertis- 
ing,” by Fairfax Cone of Foote, Cone, 
and Belding Advertising Agency. During 
luncheon, the 11th annual ASJSA Publi- 
cations Award was presented to the Wall 
Street Journal, represented by Bernard 
Kilgore, president, who spoke on “Some 
Clues to Quality.” The afternoon was de- 
voted to simultaneous roundtables for 
teachers of news and editorial courses, ad- 
vertising and management, feature and 
magaz.ne articles, comparative journalism 
and international communications. 

Warren Agee, Texas Christian, president 
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of ASJSA, presided at the second general 
session on Thursday morning, August 30, 
and the afternoon was devoted to simul- 
taneous roundtables for teachers of indus- 
trial and technical journalism, history of 
journalism, public relations, radio and tel- 
evision, and graphic arts. Another round- 
table on administrative problems was for 
deans, directors and department chairmen. 

The third general session on Friday 
morning, August 31, was presided over by 
James Pollard, Ohio State, president of 
AASDJ. Norval Neil Luxon, North Caro- 
lina, spoke on “International Cooperation 
in Professional Education for Journalism.” 
Fred Siebert, Illinois, was chairman of a 
panel on “What Schools of Journalism 
Can Do to Further Freedom of Informa- 
tion,” and Curtis MacDougall, Northwest- 
ern, was chairman of a panel on “New 
Fields of Research in Critical Analysis.” 

The business meeting of AEJ was called 
to order at 1:30 p.m. on Friday, August 
31, in Fisk auditorium by Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State, president. 

Reporting for the committee on place of 
meeting, Luxon, North Carolina, reported 
that the executive committee had voted to 
accept the invitation of Boston University 
for the 1957 convention. A show of hands 
of delegates indicated a preference for the 
fourth week in August. Under the consti- 
tution, time and place of conventions are 
decided by the executive committee. 

President Marvin then called for the 
report of the secretary-treasurer, and El- 
mer F, Beth, Kansas, presented this report: 


In the year that has passed since our Boulder 
convention, our Association has received from 
the Fund for the Republic three separate grants 
for research, totalling $50,000. Your treasurer 
took charge of these funds, invested the capital 
until it was needed, and paid out from the 
funds on order of President Kenneth Marvin. 

Because of the larger amount of money flow- 
ing through our office, we increased the fidelity 
bond on your treasurer from $4,000 to $20,000; 
the coverage is by the Travelers Indemnity 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

The minutes of the Boulder convention were 
written by your secretary and were published 
in the Winter 1956 issue of JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY; they included a report on actions of the 
executive committee and a digest of the non- 
business sessions. 

The executive committee, by mail votes during 
the year, made these decisions: Approved the 
suggestion of the Place of Meeting Committee 
that the Association accept the invitation of 
Northwestern University to hold the 1956 con- 
vention in Evanston; set the 1956 convention 
registration fee at $5; approved the acceptance 
of three research grants from the Fund for the 
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Republic; approved payment of $52.00 to Keen 
Rafferty, AEJ representative on ACEJ for travel 
expenses to the April meeting in New York; of- 
ficially dropped from membership 40 persons 
who had failed to pay 1955 dues; and invited 
or rejected a number of applicants for Senior 
Associate membership. 

Working closely with other officers and par- 
ticularly with Dean Kenneth Olson and his 
committee, your secretary-treasurer assisted in 
planning and publicizing this convention, made 
two general mailings announcing convention and 
program plans, and supervised the printing of 
the official programs. 

The complete financial report for 1955 for the 
Association, for the AEJ Placement Bureau, 
and for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account 
was prepared by your treasurer and was pub- 
lished in the Winter 1956 issue of JoURNALISM 
QuarRTERLY. The Association had a balance on 
hand, as of December 31, 1955, of $5,136.58 
but $336.50 of that was owing to JOURNALISM 
QuarRTERLY for 1956 dues collected in 1955. 

For the information of the executive com- 
mittee, your treasurer has prepared a statement 
of receipts and expenditures to August 1, 1956, 
and estimates for the rest of the year. If the As- 
sociation makes no new and unusual expendi- 
tures, we should end 1956 with the same bal- 
ance with which we started the year, although 
there may be a small deficit if this convention 
does not pay its own way. 

Acting under the Constitution, the secretary- 
treasurer appointed Alfred Crowell, Maryland, 
as deputy secretary-treasurer to act for ASJSA, 
and Professor Crowell has been unusually able 
and co-operative. The financial reports for 
ASJSA and for AASDJ were published in the 
Winter 1956 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

AASDI paid its customary $200 in 1955 to- 
ward support of the AEJ central office; ASJSA 
paid $50 for such support for 1955 and, in May 
1956, paid another $50 to cover its contribution 
for 1953. 

President Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, ap- 
pointed all of the committees required by the 
Constitution, and the list was published in the 
Fall 1955 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The chairman of the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids is required to make a financial re- 
port as of July 1, each year. This year, the 
report submitted by Royal Ray, Florida State 
University, shows a deficit of $302.67, but the 
committee has an inventory of 486 copies of its 
directory which sells for $1 a copy and there- 
fore expects future sales to wipe out the deficit. 

As directed by the Constitution, your secre- 
tary sent official ballots to all Regular members 
to allow them to nominate candidates for every 
elective and appointive office. The ballots were 
returned to the chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota. 

During the year, the central office kept up a 
continuing direct-mail campaign to bring in 
new members and to collect dues from mem- 
bers. As of August 1, 1956, the Association has 
701 members; that includes 621 Regular, 17 
Retired Regular, 34 Junior Associate and 29 
Senior Associate members. 

Under the Constitution, a member who is in 
arrears at the end of the calendar year may be 
dropped by vote of the Executive Committee; 
if so dropped, he may not be re-admitted un- 
less he pays a $5 penalty and petitions for re- 
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admission. At the end of 1955, the Executive 
Committee dropped 40 delinquents; in 1954, 47 
were dropped; in 1953, 24 were dropped. 

Your secretary helped Gordon Sabine, Michi- 
gan State, with his survey for data to be used 
in the proposal to honor all AEJ members who 
have taught for at least 25 years. 

The Placement Bureau continues to attract 
new members and serves from 85 to 100 mem- 
ber registrants each year. The Bureau was be- 
gun in 1947 as a service exclusively for paid-up 
members of the Association. It is operated 
without cost to the Association and usually 
shows a small profit each year. 

The Association continues to get generous 
help from the University of Kansas and the 
William Allen White School of Journalism in 
maintaining the central office—providing office 
space and equipment, stenographic help and 
many services for which no charge is made. 

Kenneth Olson, Northwestern, deserves high 
praise for his careful and diligent planning to 
make this convention successful. He and his 
committee were alert and resourceful, and they 
co-operated smoothly with the central office 
throughout the months of planning. 

Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, has proved him- 
self one of the most energetic and business- 
like presidents this Association has had. He 
paid careful attention to all of the duties the 
Constitution puts upon the president, and his 
diligence was a great help to the central office. 

Throughout the year, the secretary-treasurer 
received excellent co-operation from Harold 
Wilson, business manager of JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLY, and from the officers of AEJ, 
AASDJ and ASJSA, and he hereby thanks 
them all. 

ELMer F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Beth moved to accept the report, Ge- 
orge Phillips, South Dakota State, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, then pre- 
sented the report of the nominations com- 
mittee. His report had been prepared in 
accordance with the Constitution, includ- 
ing those highest in the mail nomination 
ballots by members and including bio- 
graphical data. After President Marvin 
had given opportunity for nominations 
from the floor, Phillips moved to close 
nominations, Burton Marvin, Kansas, se- 
conded, and the motion carried. The 110 
delegates present then cast secret ballots. 
The following were elected: 


President—Norval Neil Luxon, North 
Carolina (advanced, under the constitu- 
tion). 

First Vice-President—Wilbur Schramm, 
Stanford. 

Second Vice-President — Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas. 
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AEJ Representative on ACEJ — John 
Stempel, Indiana (term 1957 and 1958). 

Members, Council on Communications 
Research—Bruce Westley, Wisconsin; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; Theodore 
Peterson, Illinois; and Robert L. Jones, 
Minnesota (terms 1957 through 1960). 

Member, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism — Harry Heath, Iowa 
State (term 1957 through 1959). 

Luxon announced his intention to re- 
appoint Gerald, Minnesota, and Fred S. 
Siebert, Illinois, to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Freedom and Responsibility in 
Press and Radio. Leslie Moeller, lowa, 
moved to approve the appointments, Stem- 
pel, Indiana, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

Reporting for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, editor, de- 
clared that the allotment to the magazine 
from AEJ dues must be increased if the 
present size of the QUARTERLY is to be 
maintained. He said that the objectives of 
the publication include making the profes- 
sion more research-minded, bringing to- 
gether researchers in journalism and those 
in other communications area, sharing our 
knowledge with journalists and educators 
in other countries and obtaining from 
them reports of their research and scholar- 
ly production. He declared that the several 
research grants to AEJ from the Fund for 
the Republic resulted from the original 
exploratory study of methods for study 
of press performance in the 1956 political 
campaign. He indicated that funds for a 
1957 workshop in communications re- 
search probably would be forthcoming, 
and he asked for more contributions of 
brief reports on research projects of all 
types. President Marvin ruled his report 
accepted. 

President Marvin then called for consid- 
eration of seven proposals to amend the 
AE)J constitution and by-laws. Copies had 
been sent by the secretary to all members 
as required by the Constitution. 

Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin, made a motion 
to amend (Proposal 1) the by-laws by 
adding a new section, Section 16, to Arti- 
cle 3, to read in full: “Section 16. AEJ 
shall elect five members to be chosen from 
representatives of institutions holding 
membership in one of the co-ordinate 
associations to serve on the Council on 
Public Relations Education. Only one 
member from any one institution may be 


elected to serve at one time. Terms of 
office shall be for two years. No member 
may succeed himself more than once. The 
president of AEJ annually shall appoint 
one of the Council’s elected members to be 
chairman.” 

The motion was seconded by Alfred 
Crowell, Maryland. 

Frederic Merwin, Rutgers, then moved 
to amend the motion to make it read in 
full: “Section 16. The AEJ president shall 
appoint five members to serve on the 
Council on Public Relations Education. 
Only one member from any one institu- 
tion may be appointed to serve at one 
time. Terms of office shall be for two 
years. No member may succeed himself 
more than once. The president of AEJ an- 
nually shall appoint one of the Council’s 
members to be chairman.” 

Moeller, Iowa, seconded Merwin’s mo- 
tion, and the motion carried. 

Nixon, Minnesota, questioned the wis- 
dom of setting up another council instead 
of a committee. Merwin argued that giv- 
ing the new body the status of council 
would attract greater co-operation from 
professional groups, and Loren Hortin, 
Ohio, supported him, saying that public 
relations work is becoming more important 
in communications. By vote of about 90 
delegates present, the proposal, as amend- 
ed, carried. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, made 
a motion (Proposal 2), seconded by Stem- 
pel, Indiana, to amend Article 6 (Coun- 
cils and Standing Committees), Section 1, 
of the constitution by adding a new sub- 
section G to read in full: “G. The Council 
on Public Relations Education.” 

There was no debate, and the motion 
carried. 

David M. White, Boston, made a mo- 
tion (Proposal 3), seconded by Moeller, 
Iowa, to amend Article 3, Section 1, of 
the by-laws by adding two sentences at 
the end to make it read in full: “Section 1. 
AEJ shall elect a Council on Communica- 
tions Research consisting of the editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and eight 
members, but not more than one member 
shall be elected from one institution. Mem- 
bers of the council shall hold office for 
four years, or until their successors are 
elected; provided, however, that this coun- 
cil shall be a continuation of the Council 
on Research of the Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
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ism and that the terms of the members 
shall be according to the plan adopted at 
the 1938 election of that association, to 
wit, that in the 1938 election of the mem- 
bers of this council four members shall 
be chosen for two-year terms and four for 
four-year terms. The council shall choose 
one of its members as chairman. The 
council itself shall have the privilege of 
electing to membership two persons in 
academic fields other than journalism who 
have made important contributions to 
communications research. These shall be 
elected for two-year terms, beginning in 
1957, provided that one of the first such 
members to be elected shall be for a one- 
year term, so that thereafter one shall be 
elected each year.” 


Nixon, Minnesota, made a motion to 
amend by changing the second-last sen- 
tence to read: “The council itself shall 
have the privilege of electing to member- 
ship two persons from other fields than 
journalism who have made important con- 
tributions to communications research.” 
Merwin, Rutgers, seconded, and the mo- 
tion to amend carried. 


Nixon said that council members think 
capable “outsiders” could give considerable 


help, as they did in the exploratory confer- 
ence on the proposal to study press per- 
formance in the 1956 campaign. Albert 
Pickerell, California, declared that electing 
two from “outside” would “limit” the 
council by giving “outsiders” two of the 
eight votes, but Moeller, lowa, explained 
that the amendment does not reduce the 
number of AEJ members on the council. 


Delegates voted on the proposal as 
amended by Nixon’s motion, and it car- 
ried. 

Beth, Kansas, made a motion (Proposal 
4), seconded by Philip Griffin, California, 
to amend Article 2, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution by deleting these words: “Gradu- 
ate students and teachers below the rank 
of instructor are eligible for Junior Assoc- 
iate membership, but no person shall be 
classified as a graduate student if he is 
teaching more than one-half time and is 
receiving more than one-half the regular 
rate of pay.” Beth argued that Junior 
Associate membership caused too great a 
burden on the central office and that AEJ 
was “carrying” such members at a finan- 
cial loss. Gerald, Minnesota, spoke in 
favor of keeping the membership and sim- 
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plifying procedures with the help of deans 
and department chairmen. Charnley, Min- 
nesota, declared that Junior Associate 
members get to know the JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY and that that aspect is im- 
portant. By vote of the delegates, the mo- 
tion was lost. 

Proposal 5 was to delete all mention of 
Junior Associate members from the Con- 
stitution and by-laws. Because Proposal 4 
had been voted down, Proposal 5 was not 
moved. 


Charnley, Minnesota, made a motion 
(Proposal 6), seconded by Donald Bur- 
chard, Texas A. & M., to amend Article 1 
(Membership), Section 1, of the by-laws 
to make it read: “Classification of mem- 
bership. Members of the association (AEJ) 
shall consist of: Regular members, dues 
$8.50 per year; Senior Associate members, 
dues $8.50 per year; Junior Associate 
members, dues $5.00 per year.” (No 
change in the rest of the section). 


Luxon, North Carolina, and Gerald, 
Minnesota, stressed the need for more fi- 
nancial support for JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly and argued for the dues increase. 

By vote of the delegates, the motion 
carried. 


Stempel, Indiana, made a motion (Pro- 
posal 7), seconded by Moeller, Iowa, to 
amend Article 3, Section 9, of the by-laws 
to make it read in full: “Section 9. The 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY shall be the offi- 
cial publication of AEJ and its support and 
adequate development shall be the first 
duty of the association. Allotments of 
funds for the QUARTERLY must be made 
before other allotments for any other ex- 
penses of the association. The budget of 
the association shall allot each year to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at least $5 for 
each Regular member and each Senior 
Associate member, and at least $3 for 
each Junior Associate member. Additional 
funds may be allotted by the executive 
committee.” 

By vote of the delegates, the motion 
carried. 

President Marvin announced the follow- 
ing appointments to the new Council on 
Public Relations Education: Scott Cutlip, 
Wisconsin, chairman; Melvin Brodshaug, 
Boston; Loren J. Hortin, Ohio; Donald 
Krimel, Maryland; and Frederic Merwin, 
Rutgers. 
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Stempel, Indiana, secretary-treasurer of 
ACEJ, reported that the Accrediting Com- 
mittee was at work on the third “round” 
of the second accrediting cycle, and he 
announced that Walter Wilcox, Iowa, has 
succeeded I. W. Cole, Pennsylvania State, 
as executive secretary of the Accrediting 
Committee. 

Moeller, Iowa, outgoing chairman of the 
Accrediting Committee, presented the new 
chairman, Burton Marvin, Kansas. The 70 
delegates present applauded both. Moeller 
distributed copies of his detailed report on 
the committee’s work and reported that, 
during 1955-56, sequences had been ac- 
credited at Boston, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Pennsylvania 
State, Rutgers, South Dakota State, and 
Texas A. & M. Of the 43 sequences ex- 
amined, 34 were accredited. He explained 
that the visit-team report upon a school 
is presented under six headings: admini- 
stration, faculty, curriculum, service, re- 
search, and quarters and facilities. He ex- 
pects 19 or 20 schools to be visited in 
1956-57. He suggested that AEJ consider 
establishing a permanent central secre- 
tariat to administer all journalism educa- 
tion activities. His report was ruled ac- 
cepted. 

Gerald, Minnesota, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Freedom and 
Responsibility in Press and Radio, report- 
ed that it had abandoned plans to arrange 
speaking trips here by the chairman and 
certain members of the British Press 
Council. He said the plan had not received 
support from the ASNE board, but that 
the English-Speaking Union and the Inter- 
national Press Institute proceeded with 
plans and did obtain a foundation grant 
for bringing in foreign journalists. 

President-elect Luxon announced that 
Merwin, Rutgers, will be chairman of the 
committee. 

Griffin, California, chairman of the 
Committee on Faculty Research in Educa- 
tion for Communications, said the com- 
mittee would have a full report in 1957. 
He moved that the committee be con- 
tinued, Moeller, Iowa, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Royal Ray, Florida State, chairman of 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, dis- 
tributed copies of his report announcing 
the completion of the supplement to the 
Directory of Journalism Films, 1954, by 


Harry Heath, Iowa State. The committee 
recommended that AEJ establish an 
Audio-Visual Aids Center and submitted 
a proposal to set up the center as an ad- 
junct to the Visual Instruction Service at 
Iowa State College. Ray moved to accept 
the report, Marvin Alisky, Indiana, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

Donald Brown, Illinois, chairman of the 
Council on Radio and Television Journal- 
ism, reported on the Council’s close co- 
operation with the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association, assistance to Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, and participation in 
planning the AEJ convention. He moved 
to accept the report, Hortin, Ohio, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

David M. White, Boston, chairman of 
the Council on Communications Research, 
explained that the council had continued 
its cooperation with Unesco, recited the 
exploratory work done under a $5,000 
grant from the Fund for the Republic for 
the proposed study of the 1956 campaign, 
and the civil liberties news research pro- 
ject being done under a $45,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. He announced 
that a volume on methods in mass com- 
munications research has been completed 
under the chairmanship of Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin, and will be published 
next year. His report was ruled accepted. 

Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Committee on Endowment, ex- 
plained current plans to arrange a pro- 
gram of research involving a number of 
studies for which foundation research 
grants might be obtained. His report was 
ruled accepted. 

Ralph Casey, Minnesota, chairman of 
the Committee on Liaison with Inter- 
national Communications Organizations, 
urged the newly-constituted committee to 
carry out the project approved by the 
Boulder convention to prepare and pub- 
lish a brochure describing educational ob- 
jectives, organization, methods and curric- 
ula of American schools and departments 
of journalism. His committee asked for 
authority to cooperate in a project, to be 
financed by the Asia Foundation, under 
which books and periodicals could be sent 
to students and faculty members of Asi- 
atic universities on recommendation of 
AEJ members. The committee proposed 
that Albert Pickerell, California, be direc- 
tor of the project for AEJ. Casey moved 
that the report and recommendations be 
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adopted, White, Boston, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Warren Agee, Texas Christian, substi- 
tuting for Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin, chair- 
man, distributed the mimeographed report 
(copies available now) of the Committee 
on Standards of Teaching. The report con- 
tained results of a questionnaire study of 
current problems of journalism schools. 
Among the most serious are: lack of 
proper equipment and adequate space, at- 
tracting more promising students, and find- 
ing teachers who have both competency as 
working journalists and graduate degrees. 
Agee moved to accept the report, Siebert, 
Illinois, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Edwin Emery, Minnesota, substituting 
for Kenneth Stewart, Michigan, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Teaching of Journalism History. It recited 
accomplishments for the year and recom- 
mended changing the name to Committee 
on Journalism History. Emery moved, 
William Swindler, Nebraska, seconded, to 
adopt the report and approve the recom- 
mendation. The motion carried. 

President Marvin substituted for DeWitt 
Reddick, Texas, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Magazine Journalism, in presenting 
the report. The committee distributed a 
detailed mimeographed report of 11 pages 
(copies are still available) prepared by a 
sub-committee under Floyd Arpan, North- 
western. Notable progress was made in 
working with professional magazine assoc- 
iations and with leading general and busi- 
ness magazines. Six schools are members 
of the Magazine Publishers Association, 
31 hold associate membership in Associ- 
ated Business Publications and 49 are 
members of National Business Publica- 
tions. The report presents findings in a 
survey by the International Council of 
Industrial Editors of prerequisites to suc- 
cess in business magazine work. Recom- 
mendations by the committee included 
more attention to business aspects of mag- 
azines and more instruction in magazine 
editing and production problems. The 
committee report included data (copies 
are still available) obtained from 313 
schools regarding course offerings and cur- 
ricula in general, business and industrial 
magazines. The survey revealed a need for 
more common agreement on materials 
and methods used in courses. The com- 
mittee urged that AEJ continue the com- 
mittee. The report was ruled accepted. 
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Clement Trout, Oklahoma A. & M., 
chairman of the Committee on Technical 
Journalism, reported on the convention 
roundtable on technical journalism. 


William Swindler, Nebraska, chairman 
of the auditing committee on which Olaf 
Bue, Montana, also served, reported that 
“the AEJ auditing committee has exam- 
ined the books of the treasurer and finds 
them entirely in order. The committee 
commends the treasurer for the efficiency 
of his administration and the continued 
growth in the annual balance.” Swindler 
moved to accept, Agee, Texas Christian, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Leslie McClure, Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Advertising, reported 
on its work in planning the convention 
program and in co-operating with the 
Council on Communications Research. 
He suggested that the 1957 convention de- 
vote two periods to advertising. He moved 
to accept, Burchard, Texas A. & M., sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 


George Simmons, Tulane, chairman of 
the Committee on Editorial Page, had no 
report. 


Mimeographed copies of the report of 
the Committee on Publications, of which 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, is chairman, 
were distributed. The report dealt entirely 
with the need to increase the allotment 
from AEJ dues to JouRNALISM QUARTER- 
LY to meet increased printing costs. The 
committee reported that the QUARTERLY 
received $3,084 from non-member sub- 
scriptions in 1955 compared with $2,476 
from AEJ dues. 


Arthur Sanderson, Iowa, presented the 
report of the Resolutions Committee of 
which Arthur Barnes, lowa, was chairman. 
Sanderson moved to adopt the eight reso- 
lutions, Moeller, lowa, seconded, and the 
motion carried. The complete report: 


WHEREAS, the Association for Education 
in Journalism and its co-ordinate members have 
met in 1956 convention at Northwestern Uni- 
versity under conditions highly favorable for its 
sessions, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. The AEJ expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion to Northwestern University for the excel- 
lent accommodations and the efficient staff 
work that have made pleasant and efficient the 
conduct of our convention proceedings. 

2. The AEJ especially is grateful to Dean 
Kenneth Olson and the members of the faculty 
and staff of the Medill School of Journalism 
and their wives for their successful planning 
and execution of the multitude of arrangements 
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—both business and social—involved in program 
organization and in greeting, housing and feed- 
ing a record-breaking number of convention 
registrants. The Association therefore directs its 
secretary to write a letter to the President of 
Northwestern University commending the efforts 
of Dean Olson and those who assisted him. 

3. The AEJ notes with sincere regret that 
Dean Olson’s retirement from the direction of 
the Medill School means the loss in adminis- 
trative capacity of one of the most influential 
forces in journalism education. We wish him 

ed. 
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4. The AEJ commends those of its member- 
ship who contributed their time and talents in 
talks, panel discussions and other program par- 
ticipation; expresses its appreciation to leaders 
in the communications field who brought their 
professional viewpoints to many discussions; 
and thanks the following guest speakers whose 
challenging addresses enriched our general ses- 
sions: Philip D. Allen, Maclean-Hunter Publi- 
cations; Fairfax Cone of Foote, Cone, and 
Belding; Carl Lindstrom, Hartford Times; Ford 
Stewart, Christian Herald; Jack Shelley, WHO 
and WHO-TV, Des Moines; Wallace Carroll, 
New York Times Washington bureau; Martin 
Gagie, Danville Commercial News; E. G. Pul- 
liam, Jr., Indianapolis News; and Eernard Kil- 
gore, Wall Street Journal. 

5. The AEJ appreciates the increased inter- 
est of the journalism profession in journalism 
education, both in research and in teaching, evi- 
denced by cooperation with individual schools 
and by participation in convention sessions. 

6. The AEJ is grateful for the splendid work 
of its officers during the last year, recognizing 
that much was accomplished at considerable 
personal sacrifice and appreciates the contribu- 
tions of the officers of the AASDJ and the 
ASJSA and of the members of ACEJ in behalf 
of journalism education. 

7. The AEJ appreciates the stimulus which 
the Council on Communications Research has 
given to inter-university and inter-disciplinary 
research in journalism; and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the assistance provided in this area 
by the Fund for the Republic through its two 
grants to the Council, totaling $50,000. 

8. The AEJ congratulates the newly organ- 
ized Indian Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism for its interest in improving the status 
of newspapers and other news media in that 
country and wishes that association all manner 
of success in its programs and plans, and di- 
rects that this resolution be transmitted to the 
Indian Association. 


The business of the convention having 
been transacted, President Marvin declared 
the 1956 convention adjourned. 


Report on Actions Taken by 
AEJ Executive Committee 

The AEJ Executive Committee met on 
Tuesday afternoon, August 28, 1956. 
Those present were Luxon, Quintus Wil- 
son, Agee, Kenneth Marvin, Nixon, Pol- 
lard, Beth and Kenneth Olson. The com- 
mittee: 
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1. Agreed to change the business agen- 
da by moving the election of officers and 
the report of the Place of Meeting Com- 
mittee to the beginning of the Friday 
afternoon session. 

2. Agreed to accept the invitation to 
hold the 1957 convention at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

3. Discussed the financial problems of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and voted to 
increase the allotment to the QUARTERLY 
from Regular and Senior Associate dues 
from $4 to $5, beginning with 1957 dues, 
providing the convention voted to increase 
those dues from $7.50 to $8.50. (NOTE 
—tThe convention did so vote.) 

4. Agreed that the president and the 
treasurer be empowered to invest such 
funds in the AEJ treasury as, in their dis- 
cretion, seems wise and safe. 


5. Heard a request from J. Edward 
Gerald, Minnesota, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility of Press and Radio, for an 
allotment of funds for proposed activities 
of that committee, and agreed to have the 
president and the first vice-president con- 
fer with the committee chairman, and 
requested that the committee submit a 
specific outline of proposed projects and 
estimate of costs. 

6. Discussed the appeal of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped for endorsement 
of a proposed essay contest and decided 
not to take any action. 

7. Discussed the work of the committee 
which explored the “25-year club” pro- 
posal to honor college journalism teachers 
who have taught 25 years or more, and 
agreed that AEJ is not ready to make 
awards this year. Decided to ask the com- 
mittee to study the plan further and to 
submit its recommendations for study by 
the executive committee. 


8. Considered the suggestion that the 
AE] constitution be amended to provide 
that nomination of candidates for office 
be made before the convention, that dele- 
gates be given ballots at registration, and 
that secret ballots be cast during the first 
two days of the convention. Voted to in- 
struct the 1957 president to appoint an ad 
hoc committee to study the suggestion 
and report to the executive committee. 


9. Voted to continue the annual honor- 
arium of $540 to the secretary-treasurer. 
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Twelfth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators* 


@% THE FIRST GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
was held August 28 in Tech Lecture Hall 
No. 4, at 7 p.m. 

Present were a number of non-member 
visitors and 23 of the 47 member-repre- 
sentatives from Baylor, Brigham Young, 
Drake, Duquesne, Houston, Kent State, 
Lincoln, Long Island, Maryland, Miami, 
Mississippi Southern, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa A. & M., South Dakota State, South 
Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Meth- 
odist, Texas A. & M., Texas Christian, 
Tulsa, Utah, Washington State and West 
Virginia. 

Phillips, South Dakota State, made a 
preliminary membership committee report. 
Several representatives of one-man jour- 
nalism departments were present seeking 
information concerning ASJSA member- 
ship. The problem of serving these de- 
partments and of determining whether 
they already meet membership require- 
ments was referred to the committee. 

Austin, North Dakota, reported on the 
work of the Committee on Program and 
Planning, and it was accepted. 

Lee S. Cole presented reports for Armi- 
stead Pride, Lincoln, for the Yearbook 
Committee, the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, and a paper, “Some of 
the Problems Involved in Establishing Li- 
aison with Foreign Journalism Instruc- 
tional Programs.” Recommendations were 
accepted with the reservation that the 
president continue assigning editorship of 
the Yearbook to the vice-president without 
such provision in the Constitution. 

The recommendation of past-president 
Wilson, Utah, that while he is abroad the 
third edition of the Bulletin, of which he 
is editor, be compiled by Austin, North 
Dakota, was accepted. 

A motion by Reed, West Virginia, that 
Biggs, Wyoming, be commended with 
thanks for his continuing, excellent editor- 
ship of the Roundtable was passed. 

Reed’s report of the Awards Committee 
was accepted, and the convention voted 
appreciation of his good work. 

President Agee fe a mail report 


for the Library Committee by Shuford, 

*This convention was written by Alfred 
Crowell, Maryland, AEJ deputy secretary-treasurer 
for ASJSA. 
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North Texas. Wilson said that the ACEJ 
secret library check list had not been men- 
tioned or used recently, and that the Ford 
Foundation might extend a grant of 
$25,000 so that titles in a master book 
list could be placed on IBM cards, from 
which lists of all or a portion of the 
books could be prepared, at a fee, for 
those requesting them. Such a grant, if se- 
cured, would permit the employment of 
qualified persons to prepare the list. 

Burchard, Texas A. & M., gave a pre- 
liminary report of his survey of intern- 
ships and scholarships. Since no patterns 
were discovered, his recommendation that 
the study be developed further was ac- 
cepted. 

August 29, at the ASJSA luncheon, with 
AEJ assembled, Bernard Kilgore, president 
of the Wall Street Journal, accepted the 
ASJSA annual award, given this year in 
recognition of outstanding accomplishment 
by a newspaper with a specialized audi- 
ence. Mr. Kilgore’s address cited clues to 
accomplishment in the development of the 
Wall Street Journal the last 15 years. 

The second business meeting was held 
August 29 in Tech Lecture Hall No. 5, 
at 7:30 p.m. 

In his address, President Agee described 
ASJSA’s maturity and the quality of its 
services. He warned that the shortage of 
journalism educated personnel to interpret 
the news is as alarming but not as well 
publicized as the need for scientists. 

Austin, North Dakota, in reporting for 
the Accrediting Relations Committee, gave 
a detailed roundup of ACEJ accrediting 
to the effect that work is on a sound basis. 
Wilson, who is on the ACEJ Accrediting 
Committee, moved the following and it 
was passed: “Resolved that, since ACEJ 
took action at its spring meeting to ap- 
prove accreditation of minimum quality 
sequences for two-year periods, and, since 
such action is in accord with ASJSA poli- 
cy of assisting schools and departments of 
journalism in improving journalism educa- 
tion, ASJSA members of ACEJ vote in 
ACE] to publicly announce the policy cre- 
ated by the ACEJ action.” Wilson said 
that splintering of sequences may be re- 
considered by ACEJ and that within an- 
other year the basis for accreditation may 
be altered. 

Crowell, Maryland, secretary-treasurer, 
presented the following financial statement, 
and it was accepted: 
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INCOME: 

Balance as of January 1, 1956 $ 366.13 
34 memberships @ $25 

5 memberships @ $15 


$1,291.13 $1,291.13 

EXPENSES: 
Printing winter °55 Bulletin...$ 161.21 
Printing office supplies 49.53 
Printing °56 Yearbook 133.00 
Shipping charges on Yearbook 22.36 
"56 contributions to ACEJ.... 300.00 
*56 contribution to AEJ 50.00 
Printing Roundtable 30.00 
Notary fees 2.00 
*53 contribution to AEJ 50.00 
Printing summer-winter °56 

Bulletin 194.70 


$ 992.80 $ 992.80 


$ 298.33 
Other expenses anticipated: Scroll, $ 50.00 
Other income anticipated: 
8 memberships @ $25.00 $200.00 
The following 1957 budget was ap- 
proved: 
INCOME: 
40 memberships @ $25 
10 memberships @ $15 


$1,150.00 $1,150.00 


EXPENSES: 

Printing two editions of Bulletin $ 400.00 
Yearbook 

Roundtable 

Contribution to ACEJ 

Contribution to AEJ 

Scroll 

Office supplies 

Miscellaneous 


$1,150.00 $1,150.00 


A motion was passed directing the Com- 
mittee on International Relations to obtain 
recognition of ASJSA by the United Na- 
tions and Unesco, and Hochberger, Miami, 
was elected ASJSA representative to the 
Inter-American Press Association meeting 
at Havana in October. 


Recommendations of the Membership 
Committee were accepted and the follow- 
ing elected to membership: Leo C. Mul- 
ler, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; Edward U. Schrader, Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, Toronto. 

Also elected were new personnel at 
member institutions: Wallace E. Garets, 
formerly at Idaho State, now at Texas 
Technological College; Samuel Talbert, 
University of Mississippi. 

Smith, Brigham Young, read the follow- 
ing resolutions, and they were adopted: 


1. Whereas the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University has been host to the 


12th annual convention of the ASJSA August 

28-31, 1956, and has provided excellent facili- 

ties and services in conducting the convention, 

be it resolved that ASJSA express to North- 
western University, the faculty and administra- 
tion of Medill its appreciation for these courte- 
sies which have helped to make the convention 

a successful one. 

2. Whereas the officers and committee mem- 
bers who have served ASJSA during the past 
year have made signal contributions to the cause 
of journalism education and have benefited 
greatly the member institutions of the organiza- 
tions, be it resolved that these officers be com- 
mended for their efforts and valuable services, 
and that warm appreciation be expressed to 
them by the members of ASJSA in convention 
assembled. 

3. Be it resolved that ASJSA deplore the 
State Department ban on American press cor- 
respondents visiting Red China. We have confi- 
dence in the correspondents assigned to the 
task of penetrating the silk or bamboo curtain 
and reporting news honestly. We strongly urge 
that the State Department rescind its embargo 
and permit the American press access to the 
news. 

A motion was passed directing the Pres- 
ident to write letters of appreciation com- 
mending the granting by employers of two 
years’ experience to graduates of journal- 
ism schools and departments. 

Wilson presented the Nominations Com- 
mittee’s list of two persons for each office 
to serve in 1957, and the following were 
elected: president, Alfred A. Crowell, 
Maryland; vice-president, Cecil E. Shu- 
ford, North Texas State College; secretary- 
treasurer, J. William Maxwell, South Da- 
kota; ASJSA_ representative to ACEJ, 
Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M. 
College. 


Thirty-sixth Convention of the 
American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


W THE BUSINESS MEETING WAS CALLED TO 
order at 7:40 p.m., Wednesday, August 
29, 1956, by President James E. Pollard, 
Ohio State. Roll call was answered by 35 
members; Alabama, Colorado and Florida 
were absent. 

President Pollard reviewed the progress 
of AASDJ during the last 30 years, re- 
citing its efforts to improve standards of 
teaching, cooperate with professional jour- 
nalism groups, and develop a method of 
evaluating the offerings and performance 
of professional schools and departments. 
He made a strong plea to resolve differ- 
ences over accrediting procedures and ad- 
mission to membership. 
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“As a major party to the work of the 
Council on Education for Journalism,” he 
said, “it is inconsistent—not to say unfair 
—for AASDJ to continue to fail to recog- 
nize additional schools and departments 
whose work has met the tests set up by 
the Council. The membership ought to be 
extended promptly to as many schools and 
departments as are qualified, just as it 
can be suspended or withdrawn for those 
which cease to qualify.” 

He then called for the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, and Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas, presented this report: 


Since the 35th convention at Boulder, the As- 
sociation has been represented in the American 
Council on Education by President James Pol- 
lard, Raymond B. Nixon and Elmer F. Beth. 

No meeting of the executive committee was 
held since the Boulder convention, and no mail 
balloting was done. 

Your secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
President Pollard and the several committees in 
planning the 1956 convention. Copies of the 
constitution and an official statement of pro- 
posals to amend it were sent to all members 
within the deadline specified in the constitution. 
The proposed amendments were prepared by a 
special committee of which George Simmons, 
Tulane, is chairman. 

The minutes of the Boulder convention were 
written by your secretary and were published in 
the Winter 1956 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly. 

The detailed financial report of the Associa- 
tion for 1955 calendar year was also published 
in the Winter 1956 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The balance on hand at the end of 1955 was 
$2,637.28. That was about $10 less than 
our balance at the end of 1954, but we paid 
during 1955 a- $300 contribution to ACEJ to 
cover 1954. Our Association, operating under a 
rather inflexible budget, will show a gain of 
about $250 each normal year; of course, if we 
admit new members, our income will increase 
accordingly. 

The $2,637.28 balance for 1955 includes $2,000 
invested in the Douglas County (Kansas) Build- 
ing and Loan Association, the interest of this 
investment being available on call to the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. In July, 1956, your treas- 
urer paid to the QuarTerty $100.79—the total 
interest earned since April 1954, on the $2,000 
of AASDJ treasury funds invested and on the 
principal of the Saturday Evening Post account 
which was started in 1949 when the Saturday 
Evening Post presented its first book royalties 
check, which amounted to $734.08. The account, 
as of August 1, 1956, has a principal of 
$529.43. 

The Association has already paid its 1956 
dues of $200 to the American Council on Edu- 
cation and its entire allotment of $500 for 1956 
to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Membership dues of $50 have been collected 
for 1956 from 36 of the 38 member institutions. 
One pays each year after July 1, and the other 
has just received a reminder that it still owes 
$50. Under the constitutional provision, the 
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membership of the University of California ter- 
minated at the end of 1955. 

Your secretary aaswered many letters asking 
for information about the Association and 
abo:t journalism curricula in American univer- 
sities from high school graduates, from men 
about to be released from military service, and 
from students and university executives in for- 
eign countries. 

Your secretary-treasurer knows of no unusual 
problem facing the Association which has not 
already been assigned for committee action or 
which is not already on the agenda for this 
convention. 

In concluding this annual report, he wishes to 
thank the directors of all the member schools 
for their excellent help, and to express his ap- 
preciation to President James Pollard for his 
co-operation. 

Evmer F, BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


W. C. Clark, Syracuse, moved to accept 
the report, John Stempel, Indiana, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

President Pollard called for the report 
of the special Committee on Invitation to 
Membership of which George Simmons, 
Tulane, was chairman. Leslie Moeller, 
Iowa, Wesley Maurer, Michigan, and Ken- 
neth Olson, Northwestern, also were on the 
committee. Simmons explained that 33 
schools had filled in and returned a ques- 
tionnaire designed to collect all opinions 
and attitudes toward revision of the con- 
stitutional provisions on membership. From 
data obtained, the committee had written 
six proposals to amend, and copies of these 
proposals had been sent to members by 
AASD3 secretary as required by the con- 
stitution. Simmons reported that the com- 
mittee recommended adoption of Propos- 
als Ic, 3a, and 2—in that order. 

Simmons made a motion, seconded by 
Moeller, to amend (Proposal Ic) Article 3 
(membership), Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion to make it read in full: “Section 1. 
Membership in this Association shall be 
open only to departments, schools, col- 
leges, divisions, and institutes of journalism 
which have been accredited by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism. 
The executive committee is directed to 
consider for nomination for membership 
any institution that has been accredited by 
ACEJ. The committee’s recommendation 
concerning a newly accredited institution 
shall te made to the first annual conven- 
tion of the Association after that accredi- 
tation. An institution that has been ac- 
credited by the ACEJ and nominated by 
the committee may be elected by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting 
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at an annual convention. If such an insti- 
tution has not been nominated by the com- 
mittee, it may be elected at the annual 
convention by the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the entire membership.” 

Simmons then made a motion, seconded 
by Moeller, to amend the proposal by 
changing the last sentence to read in full: 
“If such an institution has not been nomi- 
nated by the committee, it may be nomi- 
nated by five member schools and may be 
elected at the annual convention by a ma- 
jority vote of the entire membership.” 

The members voted by show of hands, 
and the motion to amend carried. 

Earl English, Missouri, made a motion, 
seconded by Moeller, to amend Proposal 
lc as amended, by substituting the words, 
“journalism educational units,” for the 
words “departments, schools, colleges, di- 
visions, and institutes of journalism.” 

The delegates voted by show of hands, 
and the motion to amend carried. 

Considerable debate followed on the 
proposal as twice amended. Fredrick Sie- 
bert, Illinois, declared that AASDJ was 
seeking to prevent having its membership 
entirely determined by another organiza- 
tion (ACEJ). Simmons said that failure to 
“use ACEJ findings” might undercut the 
accrediting program. Ralph Casey, Minne- 
sota, asked if the amendment would pro- 
vide any way to admit a “good school” 
whose governing board refused to “permit 
accreditation.” Simmons replied that it 
would not. Maurer, Michigan, argued that 
“AASDI should be in position to check on 
and to criticize ACEJ” and should extend 
an “arm of aid” to schools trying to im- 
prove. Olson, Northwestern, recalled that 
the “standards of admission” to AASDJ in 
the years before the accrediting program 
were unreliable and unreal. In ACEJ, he 
said, we now do have a “practical body to 
investigate, examine, and evaluate” pro- 
fessional performance of schools. 

On roll call vote, Proposal ic as twice 
amended, was carried by 31 yes, 4 no, and 
3 absent. 

Simmons then made a motion, seconded 
by Moeller, to amend (Proposal 3a) Arti- 
cle 4 (officers), Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion to make it read in full: “Section 1. 
The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee shall 
be composed of seven members, as fol- 
lows: (a) the three officers; (b) the per- 
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son who last served as president; and (c) 
three additional members to be elected an- 
nually from schools not represented by the 
officers and the past president. Vacancies 
on the executive committee may be filled 
by the remaining members of the commit- 
tee.” 

On roll call vote, Proposal 3a was car- 
ried by 32 yes, 4 absent. 

Simmons made a motion, seconded by 
Moeller, to amend (Proposal 2) Article 3 
(membership), Section 3, of the Consti- 
tution to make it read in full: “Section 3. 
When and if accreditation is withdrawn 
from a member institution by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism, 
that member’s membership in this Associ- 
ation shall become provisional, but with- 
out loss of voting privileges, at the end of 
the calendar year in which accreditation is 
withdrawn. The probationary period shall 
continue no longer than two years. If a 
member on provisional status is not ac- 
credited by the ACEJ within the specified 
two years, its membership in this Associa- 
tion shall end upon expiration of that per- 
iod. The effective date of this amendment 
shall be Dec. 31, 1955.” 

Moeller made a motion, seconded by 
Clark, Syracuse, to amend the proposal by 
striking the words, “but without loss of 
voting privileges.” He then withdrew his 
motion with consent of his second. 

Moeller then made a motion, seconded 
by Loren Hortin, Ohio, to amend the pro- 
posal by changing the first sentence to 
read “, . . but without voting privileges,” 
instead of “. . . but without loss of voting 
privileges,”. 

On voice vote, President Pollard ruled 
the amendment carried. 

Casey, Minnesota, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, 
to amend further by adding the provision: 

however, regular membership may 
be continued if the department or school 
which held membership before December 
31, 1955, has been prevented from for- 
mally seeking re-accreditation by a ruling 
of executive officers of its university or of 
its academic senate or both.” 

Voting by show of hands, the motion 
to amend the amended proposal carried, 
20 yes, 11 no. 

Voting on Pro; 2 as twice amended 
was by roll call—18 yes, 13 no, 3 not 
voting, 4 absent. Because the 18 yes votes 
were not a majority of all members (as 
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required by the Constitution), President 
Pollard ruled the motion lost. 

Ellis Newsome, Iowa, chairman of the 
Auditing Committee on which Frank 
Thayer, Wisconsin, and L. Neil Plummer, 
Kentucky, also served, presented this re- 
port: “Receipts, disbursements, and bal- 
ances for the year 1955 have been ex- 
amined and found correct. Secretary Beth’s 
records were found to be in excellent con- 
dition.” Newsome moved to accept, Fred- 
eric Merwin, Rutgers, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Moeller, outgoing chairman of the Ac- 
crediting Committee, described the meth- 
ods used and the difficulties encountered 
by the committee. He said the committee 
had tried to be “completely fair” and that 
it made the most intensive studies possible 
within the time and money limitations. He 
said that ACEJ asks the committee to 
make suggestions that might help schools 
visited, and that such suggestions some- 
times result in criticism from the schools. 
He thanked all the members for their help 
in the program. 


I. W. Cole, Pennsylvania State, chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations, 


presented his report, Beth moved to accept, 
Stempel seconded, and the motion carried. 
Voting by secret written ballot, the mem- 
bers elected the following officers: 
President—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota. 
Vice-President—Earl English, Missouri. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

Representative on ACEJ—Kenneth E. 
Olson, Northwestern. 

Members, Executive Committee—Leslie 


F. Beth, 
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Moeller, Iowa; Wesley C. Clark, Syra- 
cuse; Henry Ladd Smith, Washington. 
(James E. Pollard, Ohio, past presi- 
dent, remains on committee). 

Stempel, Indiana, secretary-treasurer of 
ACE], explained that ACEJ has immediate 
need of more financial support, and he 
made a motion, seconded by Moeller, that 
AASDI contribute $500 (instead of $300) 
to ACEJ for 1956-57. On voice vote, the 
motion was carried. 

The new president, Casey, occupied the 
chair and thanked the members for electing 
him to the honor and responsibility. All 
business having been transacted, the con- 
vention adjourned at 10 p. m. 


Special Meeting of AASDJ 
Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of AASDJ 
met in special session at 1 p.m., Thursday, 
August 30, 1956, to consider the question 
of nominating for membership seven 
schools having major sequences which had 
been accredited by ACEJ—in accordance 
with the revision of Article 3, Section 1, 
of the Constitution which had been 
adopted at the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing of AASDJ. Members present were Pol- 
lard, English, Casey, Smith, Beth, and 
Moeller. The seven schools are San Jose 
State, Nebraska, Florida State, Texas A 
& M, Tennessee, South Carolina and New 
Mexico. 

Moeller made a motion, seconded by 
Pollard, that the Executive Committee 
nominate the seven schools for member- 
ship, subject (under the new constitutional 
provision) to vote of members at the 1957 
AASDJ convention. The motion carried. 





“Now, we all know newspapermen’s newspapermen, and we all know the 
academician’s professor. It always has seemed to me that Ken Olson is a 
rare hybrid, almost a mutant—a newspaperman’s professor. 

“When Ken Olson entered this odd business of ours, the two worlds 
were far apart. He is one of the little handful of dedicated scholars who 
brought them together, and demonstrated that journalism could be not only 
an honorable profession, but one which could contribute an essential mis- 
sion to our society. The pioneers in academic journalism usually were 
teachers of English or history. They were concerned mainly with a theo- 
retical approach to their subject. . . . Dean Olson was one of the very 
few who faced up to the realities, because he came to teaching with a 
sound background of training in a two-fisted newspaper world.”—Don 
ANDERSON, publisher, Wisconsin State Journal, at testimonial dinner for 
Kenneth E. Olson (see page 162). 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1956 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1956 $ 5,136.58 
10 — 1955 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
6 — 1955 Senior Associate Dues @ $7.50 
492 — 1956 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
20 — 1956 Regular Dues @ $4.00 
24 — 1956 Junior Associate @ $3.50 
18 — 1956 Senior Associate @ $7.50 
83 — 1957 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
41— 1957 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
1 — 1957 Junior Associate @ $3.50 
2 — 1957 Junior Associate @ $5.00 
4— Directories @ $1.00 
92 — 1956 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 276.00 
Placement Bureau 1% Fee Collected 185.00 
230 — Convention Receipts @ $5.00 1,150.00 
Miscellaneous: 
4— “Drop Penalty” fees @ $5.00 
AASD3J contribution to office support, 1956 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1953. . $50.00 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1956.. 50.00.. 
Asia Foundation 


Total Receipts $ 7,528.50 
Total cash available $12,665.08 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic Assistance 
Bank Charges 
Telephone & Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention Expense 
Honorarium: Editor, JouURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1956..$ 300.00 
Honorarium: Secretary-Treasurer, 1956 540.00 
Fidelity Bonds 
Placement Bureau: Printing 
Postage 
Honorarium (Director) 
¥Y% Gross income for 1955 
¥2 Gross income for 1956 
Miscellaneous: 
ACEJ contribution for 1956 
Transportation of Keen Rafferty to ACEJ 
meeting 
ACEJ for 50 copies of Choosing a Career in 
Journalism 
Lawrence Building & Loan Association 
Albert G. Pickerell-Books by Asia Foundation.. 500.00 2,864.50 





Total Expenditures $ 8,304.59 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1956 $ 4,360.49 


*Investment authorized by the Executive Committee. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1956 








RECEIPTS 
Balance as of January 1, 1956................ op oveecccecosers $366.13 
DG CT Bee oo oo Soo os ch tees copncceses cdeduneenen 850.00 
SF GUOMIIEINS GF SIS... ccc cde c cy cedsccacccdewecccdvevens 75.00 
TORGh TORR ee sect ccc cchembhienewn dab pe esibacc osane eee Sen seam $1,291.13 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing winter "SS Bulletin..........ccsccccceccccceseccesecs $161.21 
Printing office supplies, letterheads................eeeeeeeeeeee 49.53 
Peiating 1956. VWemtOoek. oo... ccc cccccccccccnsivccccvescscesve 133.00 
Shipping charges on Yearbook.............00ecseee cece cteneee 22.36 
Bee I OE IEE a oni. 9 5 5h co bk cn athena sdyehsieseinan 300.00 
1956 contribution 00 ABD... 02... scecccccsscvescvecccccccccess 50.00 
Printing 3 issues of Round Table...............0eeeeeeeeeeeees 30.00 
POE TIES Sia odes codes odin a enee's sens g pelea ask¥ bubewsecese 2.00 
EFRS SON OO; ABI. oe cine cone hivns cduavenst deuce ceesesn 50.00 
Printing Winter-Summer °56 Bulletin. ..............2500eeeeeees 194.70 
BT ee er eee 992.80 
Dupes om heh, Amat 6, 1G. aires sacs cece tsncanenns teens $ 298.33 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1956 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1956.......... 2. sees eee e teen eee eeeeeeeeee $ 637.28 
38 — Schoal Dues for 1956 @ FSO.00. oo ic ccc wcwbcevcccncces 1,900.00 
TONE Ce PI 6 cs cca ert 4 en Seamer et as <ban ae $2,537.28 
EXPENDITURES 
NED vive akiices coutsnd tees thhavebevouvs Cesbethen be $ .19 
PT coe eee eee eT eR ee TT ee ee 500.00 
A OE Sg gO ac Wb na ie co ds 6 oh Ew’ plbe os bee $500.00 
American Council on Education dues for 1956.................. 200.00 
Honorarium, QUARTERLY Editor, 1956................ $300.00 
Honorarium, Secretary-Treasurer, 1956................ 150.00. . 450.00 
Association for Education in Journalism Support 
OE Ce Ra, - as a wes oak 6 aeEs 4 6s aed sale 200.00 
TOU TTI a. ois so wens cee ce eS Se W es Masa oe dupe ves $1,850.19 
ee ee a a. Ae a eee or ere eee $ 687.09 


*This balance does not include $2,567.37 invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Associ- 
ation of Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1956. That total includes $529.43 principal assigned to 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY from Saturday Evening Post gift, $2,000 AASDJ funds, and $37.94 interest 
earned from both principals and earmarked for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY use. 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Financial Report for 1956 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1956 $1,237.48 


AEJ subscriptions 

KTA subscriptions 

Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriation 

AASDJ (interest on savings acc’t) 
Single copy sales 

Advertising 

Reprints 

Miscellaneous 


Total receipts 8,232.18 


Total cash available $9,469.66 


Printing and mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery and office supplies 
Honoraria: 
Associate editor 
Business manager 
Advertising commission, 1955 
Advertising commission, 1956 
Assistant editor 
Back copies 
Copyright fees 
Traveling expenses 
Long distance calls 
Bank charges and adjustments 
Freight and express 
Promotion 
Subscriptions and dues 
Clerical and art work 


9,146.78 


Net loss on volume 
Balance at close of year $ 322.88 


AEJ ACCOUNT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1956 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1955 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
10 —1955 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
6 — 1955 Senior Associate Dues @ $7.50 
492 — 1956 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
20— 1956 Regular Dues @ $4.00 
24 — 1956 Junior Associate Dues @ $3.50 


41 — 1957 Regular Dues @ $8.50 ($5 collected). 
1— 1957 Junior Associate Dues @ $3.50 
2 — 1957 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 














NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 


. activities of schools and 





Six Journalism Researchers 
Named for Summer Seminar 


The first Social Science Research Coun- 
cil grant for an Inter-university Summer 
Research Seminar which has ever been 
made to a group of research scholars in 
journalism was awarded this month to six 
AEJ members. 

The seminar, which will meet at Stan- 
ford University from July 1 to August 16, 
will have as participants James E. Brinton, 
Stanford, Paul J. Deutschmann, Michigan 
State, Robert L. Jones, Minnesota, Jean S. 
Kerrick, California, Percy Tannenbaum, 
Illinois, and Bruce Westley, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Tannenbaum has been named chair- 
man of the seminar. 


Inter-university Summer Research Semi- 
nars for post-doctoral scholars have been 
sponsored by the SSRC for the past seven 
years and have been concerned with a 
wide variety of social science research 
areas. To quote a Council description, 
their chief purpose is to “aid outstanding 
research workers in the 30 to 40 year age 
group . . . to make optimum use of two 
months of intensive work under the stimu- 
lus and discipline that comes from group 
analysis of a problem of common scientific 
concern. The seminars . . . bring together 
scholars at the growing edge of knowledge. 

. They provide one means whereby 
such a group . . . can enrich the field in 
which they are working.” 

The seminar group has as a major goal the 
specification of major theoretical and pro- 
fessional problems in the area of public 
communication and the provision of de- 
tailed suggestions on methodology for their 
investigation. As part of advance prepara- 
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tions for the summer’s sessions, partici- 
pants will, during the next several months, 
formulate and exchange planning memor- 
anda and will fix a final seminar agenda. 





Emery to Edit Spring 
hod Teannat Issues 

Dr. Edwin Emery, associate editor of 
the QUARTERLY, will have charge of the 
editorial content of the Spring and Sum- 
mer issues during the absence of the edi- 
tor, Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, who will be 
visiting centers of journalism education 
and research in Asia and Europe (see 
News Notes, Fall 1956). 

Articles to appear in the Spring issue 
will be selected before Dr. and Mrs. Nixon 
leave for Tokyo on March 15. The main 
articles in the Summer issue will be de- 
voted to electronic journalism, under the 
direction of the Council on Radio and 
Television Journalism. The Council has 
named Prof. Olaf Bue of Montana State 
University to have charge of this special 
section. 





Grant to Help AEJ Send 
Books, Periodicals Abroad 


The Asia Foundation has granted the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
$500 to enable AEJ members to send 
books and periodicals to friends and col- 
leagues in Asia. 

The project is being handled by the AEJ 
Committee for Liaison with International 
Communication Organizations. Prof. Al- 
bert Pickerell, University of California, 
Berkeley, is chairman. 

Here’s the procedure: 

If you have a friend or colleague in 
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Asia (Afghanistan to Japan) whom you 
would like sent a book or periodical, for- 
ward his name, title and address to Pro- 
fessor Pickerell, along with the title of the 
publication. The committee will place the 
order and notify the AEJ member when 
the publication has been shipped so the 
latter may then write his friend to inform 
him the material has been forwarded. 

The Asian Foundation recognized that 
many AEJ members have acquaintances in 
Asian countries to whom they would like 
to send new materials in the field of jour- 
nalism education but are unable to do 
this to the extent they would like out of 
personal funds. 


Alan Barth Named Visiting 
Professor at Montana State 


Alan Barth, editorial writer for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, is the 
first A. L. Stone visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at Montana State University. 

Barth, on leave from his editorial page 
work, is teaching winter term. The visiting 
professorship was established in honor of 
the founder and first. dean of the School of 
Journalism, now headed by Dean Nathan 
B. Blumberg. 

Barth has received many awards and 
prizes in journalism, including the 1947 
Sigma Delta Chi award for editorial writ- 
ing. He is the author of The Loyalty of 
Free Men and Government by Investiga- 
tion. He received a bachelor of philosophy 
degree from Yale University in 1929 and 
studied a year at Harvard as a Nieman 
Fellow in 1948-49. 


McCormick Trust Grants 
Northwestern $300,000 


Northwestern University’s Medill School 
of Journalism was awarded $300,000 for 
scholarships by the trustees of the charit- 
able trust established by Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, late editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The award was included in more than 
$1,250,000 in charitable gifts and scholar- 
ships announced by the trustees in Decem- 
ber. 

Medill will receive the $300,000 at the 
rate of $30,000 a year for 10 years. Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson of Medill said that the 
method of awarding the scholarships has 
not been decided. 
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Olsons Honored by Winter 
Vacation in Jamaica 


Publishers, editors and alumni provided 
a two-week all-expense paid trip to Mam- 
mee Bay, Jamaica, for Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson of Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and Mrs. Olson, 
in December. The Olsons returned to 
Evanston December 30. 

The trip, plus a matched set of luggage 
and two plaques, was presented Dean 
Olson at a dinner in his honor December 
7. Two hundred and twenty-five alumni 
and students met to honor Medill’s retir- 
ing dean. 

The plaques contained tributes from 
members of the faculty and alumni. The 
faculty plaque was presented by Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miller, president of the university. 

Don Anderson, publisher of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, and Fredrick S. Sie- 
bert, director of the School of Journalism 
and Communications at the University of 
Illinois, added personal tributes. 

Walter E. Botthof, publisher of Standard 
Rate and Data Service, Evanston, presented 
the gifts to Dean Olson, after delivering a 
tribute from alumni. Harold Green of 
Printers’ Ink acted as master of ceremo- 
nies. 

A dozen staff members of the Chicago 
Tribune, all Medill alumni, distributed a 
special “Olson Edition” at the dinner. The 
day’s edition of the Tribune had been 
made over, with “Grads Honor Dean Ol- 
son” forming the banner line. 

Dean Olson will continue in his post 
until a successor is named. He plans to re- 
main a professor on Medill’s staff. 


Maryland, San Diego State, 
Washington Expand Facilities 

The Department of Journalism and 
Public Relations at the University of Mary- 
land moved into its new $350,000 building 
in January. The structure, housing the de- 
partment and four student publications, 
includes a library, conference room, two 
classrooms, laboratories and offices. There 
is also a pressroom for printing the student 
paper. Naming and dedication of the build- 
ing are planned for the fall. 

San Diego State College’s journalism de- 
partment will move to new quarters next 
fall, with completion of a $2 million Hu- 
manities-Social Sciences building. Journal- 
ism facilities include a city news room with 
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three staff offices, four adjoining class- 
rooms and a darkroom with six enlarging 
stations and four developing booths. Radio 
and television news facilities will be housed 
in a $550,000 Speech Arts building sched- 
uled for completion in April, according 
to Dr. James L. Julian, department chair- 
man. 

At the University of Washington, equip- 
ment for the studios of KCTS, educational 
TV station, has been moved into the new 
Drama-TV building on the campus. Since 
much of the station’s work is done by stu- 
dents, the facilities expand the opportu- 
nities offered in TV by the university. A 
grant to the station by the Ford Founda- 
tion has also permitted purchase of two 
new TV cameras. 





Dean Clark of Syracuse 
Takes Six-Month Leave 


Dean Wesley C. Clark of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, has been 
granted a six-month leave of absence, be- 
ginning January 1, 1957, for research. Dr. 
Finla Crawford, vice chancellor of the 
university, is acting dean in his absence, 
with faculty sharing some of the duties. 
Prof. Roland E. Wolseley is taking over the 
freshman orientation course traditionally 
handled by the dean. 

Dean Clark will be travelling and col- 
lecting material as he completes a book 
on communications in the Caribbean. He 
has done public relations and information 
work in that area. 





Two Schools Start Newssheets 
For Journalism Alumni 


New publications to give news to jour- 
nalism alumni have been started at the 
University of Southern California and 
Wayne State University. 

The Trojan Journalist, established by 
the USC School of Journalism, has been 
sent to newspapermen throughout South- 
ern California, according to Director John 
H. McCoy. J-School alumni will receive 
three quarterly reports on campus journal- 
ism activities a year—two copies of the 
newssheet and a special letter. 

The Wayne Journalism Newsletter is a 
monthly four-page sheet edited by Dr. 
William White, acting journalism depart- 
ment chairman. Like the California paper, 
it contains news of undergraduate activi- 
ties. 


Notes 


Cornelius Root Killed in Plane 
Crash; Dean Coffin Dies at 69 


Cornelius Root, 48, supervisor of the 
photographic laboratories at the University 
of Washington School of Communications, 
was killed in a plane crash December 30 
about 30 miles south of Seattle. 

Root owned a private plane and held 
instrument and commercial licenses. He 
was returning to Seattle with his wife, 
June, and stepson, Joseph Herb, 19, in 
heavy overcast. The plane struck the 
ground and burst into flames. All were 
killed. 

“Corny”, as he was known to hundreds 
of his students past and present, had been 
active in the photo short course that 
brought top photographers from all over 
the country to the university each year. 
His wife was active in civic affairs, The 
son was a sophomore at Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland. 
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Oscar J. (Skipper) Coffin, retired dean 
of the University of North Carolina School 
of Journalism, died October 29 after a 
brief illness. He was 69. 

A 1909 graduate of the university, Dean 
Coffin retired in 1953 after 27 years as 
dean. From 1918 to 1926, he had been 
editor of the Raleigh Times. He continued 
as a columnist and editorial writer for the 
Greensboro Daily News. 
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Berkeley Starts Seminars 
For Working Newspapermen 

An experiment in continuing education 
for working newspapermen is being con- 
ducted by the Department of Journalism 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
under a grant from the Center for Liberal 
Education for Adults. 

A dozen Northern California newspapers 
have designated staff members to attend a 
series of weekly seminars on the Berkeley 
campus. The papers give their staff mem- 
bers a day off and pay their expenses and 
a small enrollment fee. Two hour seminars 
are held in the morning, followed by 
luncheon discussions and afternoon meet- 
ings. 

The seminars began early in December. 
Discussants so far have included members 
of the political science and history depart- 
ments at Berkeley and Prof. Malcolm 
Moos of the John Hopkins University po- 
litical science faculty. Meetings will con- 
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tinue through February. Discussions are 
organized around broad aspects of the poli- 
tical process. 

Future seminars are to be led by spe- 
cialists in community development, soci- 
ology, the humanities and other fields. Dis- 
tinguished journalists also will participate. 


Four Professors Attend 
Meetings at Strasbourg 


Dean Burton W. Marvin of the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information, University of Kansas, 
represented the United States at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, France, at an Octo- 
ber meeting to advise that institution in 
setting up a school of journalism. 

Unesco sponsored the conference as 
the first step toward establishing schools 
of journalism at several points throughout 
the world, a procedure recommended at an 
April meeting of journalism education 
experts in Paris. 

One representative from each of six 
other nations—England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany and Switzerland—was 
also on the committee. 

At a subsequent meeting at Strasbourg 
in December, three other journalism pro- 
fessors from the United States participated, 
according to reports to the QUARTERLY. 
The Colloquies on International Education 
and Research in Journalism were spon- 
sored at the University of Strasbourg by 
Unesco, and the Institut de Presse of 
Paris. A report of this meeting will appear 
later. 


Colorado, Wayne Note High 
Interest in Newspapers 


In the face of a reported national trend 
against entering newspaper work, 20 of 32 
journalism seniors at the University of 
Colorado indicate they intend to enter the 
newspaper field. 

Five hope to join advertising agencies. 
Only two plan to go into non-journalistic 
work. Others expressed interest in radio, 
public relations, industrial publications and 
teaching. 

Nine of ten students in a press law 
course at Wayne State University—all un- 
dergraduates majoring in journalism—are 
already at work on newspapers or in pub- 
lic relations. Six of the nine are on news- 
paper staffs. 
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CBS Foundation to Offer 
Fellowships at Columbia 


CBS Foundation Inc. has announced 
eight annual fellowships—comparable to 
Harvard’s Nieman scholarships—to help 
radio-TV news and public affairs em- 
ployees of CBS and of colleges and univer- 
sities to broaden their backgrounds in 
study at Columbia University. 

The foundation, which will make the 
grants on behalf of the CBS network, said 
they will average about $8,000 each. Fel- 
lows are to pursue studies which will 
strengthen them for news and public af- 
fairs work in the radio-TV field, or as 
teachers. 

As a group, the fellows will invite 
speakers for discussion of electronic jour- 
nalism subjects and will have access from 
time to time to CBS studios to observe 
procedures. 


Syracuse Claims "Branch" 
In Central India School 


If the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
can be said to have a branch, it exists in 
central India. 

For there, in Hislop College at Nagpur 
University, is a department of journalism 
whose entire three-person faculty is made 
up of Syracuse journalism graduates. Fur- 
thermore, the department was organized 
and headed, five years ago, by a Syracuse 
journalism professor, and during its second 
and third years was directed by a former 
Syracuse journalism teacher. 

Organizer of the department was Prof. 
Roland E. Wolseley, who went to India 
as a Fulbright lecturer in 1952. When he 
returned to his post in Syracuse in 1953 
he was succeeded by another Fulbright 
professor, Floyd K. Baskette, professor of 
journalism at the College of Journalism, 
University of Colorado. Professor Baskette 
had been assistant professor of journalism 
at Syracuse during 1940-43. 

In 1954, William A. Dudde, who ob- 
tained his master’s degree in journalism at 
Syracuse in 1950, joined the Hislop jour- 
nalism department as assistant professor. 
He became department head last fall. Pro- 
fessor Dudde called to the faculty as an 
assistant professor Samuel Krishniah, of 
Madras, who earned his M.A. in journal- 
ism from Syracuse in 1952. 

Late in 1956 another Syracusan joined 
them. She is Miss Ruth Gish, of Ft. 
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Wayne, Indiana, who has lived in India as 
a teacher, journalist and missions worker 
for more than a decade. Miss Gish com- 
pleted her master’s degree in journalism in 
June 1956. 

Sometime this year still another Syra- 
cuse-trained journalist expects to join these 
others on the Hislop journalism staff. He 
is K. E. Eapen, of Tiruvella, Kerala, in 
south India, who is at Syracuse this year 
getting his master’s in journalism. 





Columbia Alumni Directory 
Reflects School History 


A slice of the historical background of 
Columbia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism, and of the U.S. journalism 
education in general, is revealed in a new 
185-page directory of alumni. 

The graduates include 64 newspaper 
publishers, 67 top editors and 101 foreign 
correspondents. Several hundred are re- 
porters or desk men, while 161 have gone 
into public relations and 50 into advertis- 
ing. The largest group to have left jour- 
nalism is 215 housewives. The total of 
working newsmen is 745. 





Illinois Group Eyes 
Court Photos Favorably 


Courtroom reporting by photographers 
got a favorable vote after journalism stu- 
dents took pictures during a practice court 
at the University of Illinois. 

Participants in the court, held in Decem- 
ber by the College of Law, agree that still 
and TV pictures should be permitted at 
the discretion of the presiding judge. 

The practice courts are presided over 
by a real judge, while law students play 
the roles of attorneys, jurors, litigants and 
witnesses. 

In the experiment, three students in the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions participated as part of a practical lab 
in a press photography course of Richard 
Hildwein, assistant professor. They used 
4-by-5 Speed Graphic and Rolleicord cam- 
eras, with no special equipment. Resulting 
pictures were described by Hildwein as 
“not good but usable.” 

Despite the fact that no effort was made 
at concealment of the students’ equipment 
and activities, three persons of 28 in the 
courtroom were unaware that photographs 
were being taken during the trial, accord- 
ing to data obtained on questionnaires. 
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The group voted 21 to 7 that the pho- 
tographers’ activities were “more distract- 
ing” than those which might be expected 
from other sources, but a majority felt 
those activities were not so disturbing as 
to be objectionable. Hildwein points out 
that disturbance could be held to a mini- 
mum by use of smaller camera equipment 
and by restricted movement of photog- 
raphers. 

Without seeing resulting pictures, the 
group felt that publication of photos would 
probably be “unfair” to the defendant and 
witnesses. Opinion on probable “fairness” 
to the plaintiff was about evenly divided. 
The case involved was a civil suit against 
an automobile insurance agency. 

Opposition to radio and television cov- 
erage was stronger than to reporting by 
still pictures, the questionnaires showed. 

Among those least favorably impressed 
by the experiment was Circuit Judge Mar- 
tin E. Morthland of Decatur, Ill., who 
heard the case. 

Taking his stand behind the controver- 
sial Canon 35 of the American Bar Associ- 
ation which bars photographers from the 
courtroom, Judge Morthland, a veteran of 
18 years on the bench, contended that “the 
dignity of the court was upset by the 
clicking of cameras and the film holders.” 





Schools, Press Starting 
California Hall of Fame 


The California Press Association has ap- 
proved establishment of a California 
Newspaper Hall of Fame to honor news- 
papermen and women—-past and present— 
who have contributed to the development 
of the Western press. 

John H. McCoy, director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of South- 
ern California, who suggested the hall idea 
for California last year, was named secre- 
tary of the project committee. Justus F. 
Craemer, association president, appointed 
Lowell E. Jessen, Livermore publisher, 
chairman. 

In addition to McCoy, representatives of 
other senior college journalism schools who 
attended a recent Hall of Fame meeting 
included Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Stanford 
University; Prof. Philip F. Griffin, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Dr. Joseph 
Brandt, University of California, Los An- 
geles; and Prof. Dwight Bentel, San Jose 
State College. 
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Gill of Wayne Named 
Head of College Advisers 


Officers of the National Council of Col- 
lege Publications Advisers were elected at 
Cleveland recently. 

They are: national chairman, Frank P. 
Gill, Wayne State University (Detroit); 
vice-chairman, Dario Politella, Syracuse 
University; and secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
M. Sanderson, State University of Iowa. 

NCCPA was formed at the 1955 con- 
vention of the Associated Collegiate Press 
in Detroit. The association has as its aim 
“the elevation of standards for the effec- 
tive guidance of the student press.” 

Annual meeting of NCCPA is held in 
conjunction with ACP. Special adviser ses- 
sions are scheduled to discuss mutual pub- 
lications problems on editorial, business, 
mechanical and personnel activities. 


LSU Printers’ “Mobile™ 
Amuses—and Educates 


A “mobile” hanging from the ceiling of 
the office of Dr. Frank J. Price, director 
of the Louisiana State University School 
of Journalism, works magnetically on 
every visitor. Consisting of 21 pieces of 
metal and wood materials used in produc- 
ing and assembling a newspaper page, the 
mobile includes a Linotype space band, 
brass matrices, body and head type slugs, 
metal and wood type, leads and slugs, reg- 
lets, makeup rule and printer’s rule, per- 
forator rule, lightweight honeycomb metal 
base and a gay "90s 30-dash. 

The mobile is a trap for unwary stu- 
dents who learn, earlier than they might 
otherwise, how a band works and 
what a 24-point Vogue bold matrix looks 
like. Laymen too have professed to be in- 
trigued by the contraption. 


Ohio U. Class Undertakes 
PR Job for Ohio Engineers 


A public relations class at Ohio Univer- 
sity has completed a field study of engi- 
neering for the Ohio Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. The class was led by L. 
J. Hortin, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism. 

The class’s task was to find out what the 
public thinks about engineering, seek ways 
to encourage students to become engineers, 
and suggest ways to “glamourize” engi- 
neering. The 17 “consultants” prepared re- 
leases, conducted interviews in Athens and 
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in home states, presented proposals to the 
OSPE convention in Dayton, and studied 
other practical aspects of the problem. 
The project climaxed with production of 
a society handbook which is designed for 
adoption on a national scale. “The prepa- 
ration of the handbook involved many 
night sessions and extra hours—all re- 
quested by the students themselves,” says 
Professor Hortin. The society was so im- 
pressed with the work last year that it 
asked continuation of the project this year. 


Pulitzer Prize Momentos 
Exhibited at Columbia 


Columbia University marked the 40th 
anniversary of the Pulitzer Prizes with an 
exhibit of several hundred momentos at 
the Grolier Club. 

Several items which won the first Pulitzer 
Prizes of 1917, including Collected Poems 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, were dis- 
played. Original manuscripts included 
Booth Tarkington’s The Magnificent Am- 
bersons, Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey and Our Town, and John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. The 
autographed manuscript of Herman 
Wouk’s 1952 winner, The Caine Mutiny, 
was on cheap, lined, yellow paper. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—Applications are 
being taken for the Franklin Journalism 
scholarship set up with a $17,500 fund 
contributed by 11 newspapers in the New 
York area. The annual award, for a year’s 
= study, is expected to be about 

750. 

The first Major General Julius Ochs 
Adler Memorial Scholarship, providing 
$1,000 for graduate study, has been 
awarded by Mrs. Adler. Adler was general 
manager of the New York Times until his 
death in 1955. 

University of Kansas—A $1,500 loan 
fund for journalism students has been es- 
tablished in memory of Charles M. Harger, 
late publisher of the Abilene Reflector- 
Chronicle. The gift was presented by Mr. 
Harger’s three daughters. 

Mr. Harger was instrumental in starting 
journalism education at the wer syy Ao 
1903 and served as a staff member from 
1905 to 1911. He was a member of the 
board of regents from 1925 until 1938. 

William T. Beck, retired publisher of the 
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Holton Recorder, has established a jour- 
nalism scholarship fund in memory of his 
wife, who died in December 1955. Mr. 
Beck is a trustee of the William Allen 
White Foundation and formerly was a 
Kansas state senator. 

University of Minnesota—The Minne- 
sota Editorial Association has made an 
additional grant of $2,138 to the Thomas 
F. Barnhart Memorial Scholarship fund, 
bringing the total to $6,544. The scholar- 
ship is awarded annually to a journalism 
major who has shown promise of success 
in professional work. The sponsors of the 
fund have set $10,000 as the eventual goal. 

University of Nebraska—Six new schol- 
arships for journalism students at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska have been established 
by the Lincoln Star and the Lincoln Jour- 
nal. Two of the six, totaling $250 apiece, 
will go to out-state students; the remaining 
four are for $100 each, and will be 
awarded to Lincoln high school graduates. 

Rutgers—The State University—The 


New Jersey Industrial Editors Association 
has established a $100 award to be given 
the student in the School of Journalism 
who prepares the best project on a topic 


designated by the association. The award 
will be announced at the annual fall in- 
stitute of the NJIEA which is co-spon- 
sored by the school. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College—Four 
graduate assistantships in agricultural and 
home economics communications will be 
offered for 1957-58 by the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism. The assist- 
antships pay $1440 for half time, for nine 
months. Work will be on station publica- 
tions, news service and research in com- 
munications. 

South Dakota State College—Seven 
scholarships for the 1956-57 school year 
were awarded at a winter quarter journal- 
ism assembly. They included an annual 
$200 scholarship from the Sioux Falls Ar- 
gus-Leader, three $100 scholarships from 
the Sioux Falls Paper Company, and the 
first George Stanley Hazard award. 

Southern Methodist University—Gift of 
a permanently endowed $500 full-tuition 
journalism scholarship was announced at 
the fourth Southwest Journalism Forum 
on campus in October. The Tom C. Gooch 
Scholarship in Journalism will go each 
year to the most deserving man or woman 
student in the department. Mrs. Gooch, 
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the donor, is the widow of the former pub- 
lisher of the Dallas Times Herald. 

The Press Club of Dallas gave $600 to 
the Department of Journalism to be used 
for several part-tuition scholarships during 
1956-57. 


University of Washington—The Crown- 
Zellerbach Foundation has awarded two 
$500 scholarships to the School of Com- 
munications. The scholarships will be 
awarded during the junior year to students 
who have given evidence of outstanding 
abilities in the newspaper field. 

University of Wyoming—A three-year 
effort to get publishers to offer journalism 
scholarships to graduating high school sen- 
iors has resulted in these seven annual 
awards: $250 McCraken scholarship— 
Tracy S. McCraken, owner of seven Wy- 
oming dailies; $250 Hanway scholarship— 
Earl E. Hanway, publisher of the Casper 
Tribune Herald and Star; $150 Sheridan 
Prers scholarship—Carl A. Rott, Press 
publisher; $150 and $100 scholarships— 
Wyoming Press Association; two $50 
scholarships—Star Valley Independent and 
Wyoming High School Press Association. 


STAFF CHANGES 


University of Illinois—John H. Schacht, 
former city editor of the Champaign-Ur- 
bana Courier, has joined the staff of the 
School of Journalism and Communications 
as assistant to Director Fredrick S. Siebert 
and assistant professor. A former instruc- 
tor in English at the university, he received 
the A.B. degree and the Ph.D. degree in 
English at Illinois. 

Schacht takes over part of the work of 
I. W. Cole, who resigned in August to 
head the School of Journalism at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Cole’s duties as the 
school’s director of placement are being 
handled by Assistant Prof. Joe C. Sutton. 

George Gerbner has been appointed re- 
search assistant professor in the Institute 
of Communications Research and assistant 
professor of journalism. He formerly was 
instructor in mass communications at El 
Camino (Calif.) College and part-time 
lecturer at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. A former reporter for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, he received the A.B. 
degree in journalism from the University 
of California and the Ph.D. from USC. 

Robert D. Watters, newly appointed in- 
structor in the advertising division, recently 
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was released from the Army, where he 
worked on the military news desk of the 
Frankfurt edition of Stars and Stripes. A 
graduate of Millikin University, Decatur, 
he is working toward the Ph.D. in mass 
communications. 

New assistants are Donald L. Smith, 
former news editor for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, H. E. Anthony, former 
state editor and assistant city editor for 
the Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette, and 
Kevin Wheeler, supervisor of production 
for the university’s radio station WILL. 


University of Kansas—George Link Jr., 
former California newspaper advertising 
man who received his M.S. in journalism 
from Northwestern in August, is a new in- 
structor. He is teaching elements of adver- 
tising and retail advertising and is business 
adviser to the Daily Kansan. 

University of Maryland—Instructor Jo- 
seph K. Phipps has taken a job as news 
director for radio station WWDC, Wash- 
ington. He continues teaching two sections 
of feature writing. 


University of Missouri—Newton Town- 
send, former news editor of the Topeka 
Daily Capital, has been named assistant 
professor of journalism. He is directing a 
training program for foreign newspaper- 
men for the university and the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State. This is the sec- 
ond such program conducted by the School 
of Journalism. 

Townsend received B.J., A.B. and M.A. 
degrees at Missouri in 1949 and has taught 
journalism at Washburn University, To- 
peka. 

Dr. William H. Taft, formerly head of 
the Department of Journalism at Memphis 
State College, and Prof. Albert T. Scrog- 
gins, head of the journalism department at 
Howard College in Birmingham, also have 
joined the faculty this year. 

Dr. Taft, who received nis B. J. and 
M.A. degrees from Missouri and his Ph.D. 
from Western Reserve University, is teach- 
ing the History and Principles of Journal- 
ism course formerly handled by Dean 
Emeritus Frank Luther Mott. He is also 
teaching Contemporary Reporting Prob- 
lems. 

Professor Scroggins, who is working on 
his doctorate, is teaching the News and 
Foreign Press courses. He, too, has his 
B.J. and M.A. from Missouri. 
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Ohio State University—Three newcom- 
ers to the School of Journalism staff are 
Evan Hill, associate professor, in charge 
of magazine writing and typography, for- 
merly of Boston University; and two assist- 
ant professors, Paul A. Barton, reporting 
courses, formerly of Kent State and the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and Robert Black- 
mon, reporting and supervisor of the cam- 
pus daily, who was city editor of the Nor- 
man (Okla.) Transcript. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Albert B. 
Stridsberg, copy writer for the Howard 
Swink advertising agency in Marion, Ohio, 
joined the staff second semester as part- 
time instructor in journalism. A 1950 
graduate of Yale University, Stridsberg re- 
places Paul W. Kohler, vice-president of 
the Swink agency, in teaching advertising. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College—Maurice 
R. Haag, M.S. in agricultural journalism 
from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
joined the staff of the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism in January. He has charge 
of agricultural journalism instruction and 
will develop a program of research in ag- 
ricultural communications in the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, of which he is 
a part-time member. 

Haag previously has been assistant Ex- 
tension editor at the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, editor at the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and editor of 
both technical and popular magazines for 
the American Society of Agronomy. He 
replaces Claron Burnett as agricultural 
journalism specialist at A. and M. 


University of South Carolina—Nicholas 
P. Mitchell, M.A., University of Texas, 
and Ph.D., Duke University (1934), joined 
the staff as an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. After a teaching career at Louisi- 
ana State University, Duke University, 
University of Richmond and Furman Uni- 
versity, Dr. Mitchell became managing edi- 
tor of station WFBC at Greenville and 
then editor of the Greenville News. For 
the past two years, he has been editor and 
publisher of the Florida Keys Keynoter, 
Marathon. He is also serving temporarily 
as head of the University News Service. 

Lloyd Huntington, news editor of the 
Columbia Record, has joined the staff as 
an additional instructor in copyreading. 

South Dakota State College—Oscar R. 
Abel and A. D. Evenson have been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor 
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in the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism. Abel is superintendent of 
printing production and Evenson is super- 
intendent of the printing curriculum. 


University of Southern California—Dr. 
Robert C. Davidson has been named a 
part-time staff member to handle new 
courses in public relations in the School of 
Journalism. Newly created courses include 
Fundamentals of Public Relations, two 
units; Survey of Public Relations, three 
units; and Publicity and Press Relations, 
two units. Dr. Davidson has had three 
years of newspaper and radio experience 
and nine years in school administrative 
work and public relations. He also serves 
as associate director of development. 

University of Washington—Prof. Robert 
S. Mansfield is leaving the School of Com- 
munications to become assistant to the 
public relations director at the Boeing Air- 
plane Company. He will be in charge of 
publications. Professor Mansfield returned 
in September after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence with Boeing. He had taught virtually 
every course offered by the journalism di- 
vision in the last 25 years, but his special 
field is magazine writing. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Minnesota—A _ graduate 
seminar in advertising research methods 
has been established under the direction of 
Dr. William A. Mindak. 


University of Nebraska—Journalism 
degree programs in the Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences and Agriculture and in the 
Department of Home Economics have been 
completely overhauled by the School of 
Journalism. Credit requirements for a ma- 
jor in Arts and Sciences have been in- 
creased from 21 to 26, and seven courses 
have been spelled out as required. These 
are: Typography, Introduction to Journal- 
ism, News Writing and Reporting, Ad- 
vanced Reporting, Photo Journalism, News 
Editing and the Law of Journalism. Six 
additional hours of electives permit special- 
ization. 

Agricultural journalism and Home Eco- 
nomics journalism majors will be required 
to take 27 credits of journalism work. A 
special section in Advanced Reporting has 
been set up for them. Practical experience 
is being provided with the cooperation of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. Senior 
journalism majors will prepare publicity 
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releases, direct farm radio and television 
news shows and write and edit agricultural 
journals. 


University of Washington—A new cur- 
riculum has been approved for the School 
of Communications, to start in September. 

Under the old system most courses in 
journalism and advertising were concen- 
trated in the junior year. In recent years 
this imposed hardships on transfer stu- 
dents, and the placement situation was 
made difficult. 

The new curriculum does not commit 
students to the major until the winter quar- 
ter of the junior year. This spreads pro- 
fessional courses into the senior year and 
also makes it possible for transfer stu- 
dents to make up deficiencies the first term 
of junior year. 

Under the old system there was only a 
vague limit to the number of credits a 
student might take in the professional 
courses. The new program allows a stu- 
dent to be graduated with a minimum of 
from 45-52 credits in the various divisions 
(the equivalent of 30-34 semester credits). 

University of Wisconsin—The basic 
three-hour journalism course in newswrit- 


ing is now available for credit through cor- 
respondence study. It was prepared by 
Prof. Scott M. Cutlip and is taught by 
Prof. Clarence A. Schoenfeld. 


NOTES 


University of California—Prof. Albert 
Pickerell has received a grant of $1,000 
from the University of California Insti- 
tute for International Studies. The funds 
are to assist in a study of the mass media 
and the political process in Southeast Asian 
countries. 

Columbia University—The American 
Press Institute is observing the 10th year 
of its newspaper seminars, round-table ex- 
changes supported entirely by newspapers. 
Participation certificates have been mailed 
to 1,578 newspaper men and women who 
have attended from 478 U.S. and Cana- 
dian newspapers. 

University of Houston—Leon Hale, ag- 
riculture editor of the Houston Chronicle, 
was recognized by Sigma Delta Chi as the 
outstanding Texas Gulf Coast journalist 
for 1956 at a campus journalism assembly. 
Hodding Carter, Greenville, Miss., pub- 
lisher, was featured speaker at the National 
Newspaper Week dinner. 
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University of Illinois—Theodore B. 
Peterson, associate professor, has been ap- 
pointed editorial consultant to Engineering 
College Magazines Associated. For two 
years he will provide monthly critiques of 
40 magazines published by undergraduate 
engineers. 

Donald E. Brown, associate professor, 
retiring as director of the Illinois State 
High School Press Association after nine 
years, was honored with a watch, gold 
key, and a book inscribed to “Mr. Ishspa” 
at the association convention. Glenn Han- 
son, instructor and formerly Brown's as- 
sistant, replaces him. H. E. Anthony be- 
comes assistant. 

A recent addition to the photography 
laboratory is a permanent telephoto trans- 
mitter and receiver, installed by United 
Press Newspictures, Besides being used by 
UP to transmit action shots of Illinois’ 
home football and basketball games and 
for newspictures taken by students, it is 
available for instructional purposes. 

About $3,000 worth of new equipment, 
including a new press, was added to the 
typography laboratory. 

University of Kansas—A two camera 
chain closed-circuit television laboratory 
went into use at the start of the Spring 
semester. The radio sequence accredited 
in 1955 has been expanded into a radio- 
television curriculum drawing upon re- 
sources of the School of Journalism and 
the Department of Speech and Drama. 


University of Nebraska—Both daily and 
weekly newspaper groups in Nebraska 
have set up committees to work with the 
School of Journalism in recruiting and 
training students for the newspaper field. 
Nebraska members of AP have appointed 
a five-man education committee represent- 
ing daily newspapers, and the Nebraska 
Press Association has named a six-man 
advisory committee for the school’s week- 
ly sequence. Both committees plan regular 
meetings with Dr. William E. Hall, direc- 
tor. 


Northwestern _University—Twenty-five 
newspaper writers and safety information 
specialists from 10 states and the Republic 
of China attended a traffic safety clinic in 
November in Evanston. The three-day 
meeting, was co-sponsored by the Inland 
Daily Press Association, the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University and the 
Medill School of Journalism. 
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Ohio State University—The School of 
Journalism has received a special grant of 
$500 from Reader's Digest to underwrite 
travel for selected students to “dig” on 
assigned articles or stories. 


A journalism student council has been 
formed in connection with the school. It 
consists of three seniors, three juniors and 
two sophomores. It will meet periodically 
with the teaching staff on matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Pennsylvania State University—l. W. 
Cole, director of the School of Journalism, 
has been named to the foundation com- 
mittee of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. The new director and two faculty 
members reported development plans to 
the advisory committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
at the PNPA convention in Philadelphia. 

Rutgers—The State University—The 
Rutgers School of Journalism has estab- 
lished a bi-monthly service publication for 
public and private second schools in 
New Jersey. Called The Jersey Scholastic 
Editor, the publication is being mailed to 
more than 200 secondary schools holding 
membership in the New Jersey Scholastic 
Press Association, a service agency of 
the school. 


University of Southern California— 
High school journalism students will have 
an opportunity to participate in the univer- 
sity’s summer journalism program for the 
first time in 1957. Designed to assist in 
improving school publications, a special 
workshop will be scheduled for high school 
editors and staff members during the six- 
weeks session. 

Southern Illinois University—Charles H. 
Campbell, director of the British Infor- 
mation Services Branch in Washington, 
D.C., was Elijah P. Lovejoy lecturer in 
journalism in November. 

Sigma Delta Chi approved establish- 
ment of a Southern Illinois chapter at the 
national convention of the professional 
journalism fraternity. 

The first annual Photo Workshop for 
Weekly Newspapers at Giant City State 
Park in October featured a “shooting ses- 
sion” at Makanda, picturesque village in 
the Illinois Ozarks. Weekly newspaper 
photographers received practical instruc- 
tion in picture taking, photo selection and 

ing, caption writing and photo lay- 
out. Dr. C. William Horrell was director. 
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Dr. James L. C. Ford, professor of jour- 
nalism, is faculty sponsor of Beta Omi- 
cron, new organization for women major- 
ing in journalism. The organization plans 
to work toward affiliation with Theta 
Sigma Phi. 

Editors of small daily newspapers from 
five states discussed local censorship prob- 
lems and community leadership opportu- 
nities at a Newspaper Editorial Policies 
Workshop sponsored by the department of 
journalism in January. 


St. Bonaventure University—Prof. Rus- 
sell J. Jandoli, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, received the Ph.D. 
from New York University in October. 
His dissertation analyzed thought regard- 
ing instruction in social studies for jour- 
nalism students. 


University of Tennessee—Plans for in- 
creased cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and the Tennessee 
Association of Broadcasters were devel- 
oped last fall. 


The department joined with TAB in ar- 
ranging the program for the annual state 
convention of broadcasters at Gatlinburg. 
One phase was a panel discussion of the 
university’s services to the Tennessee 
broadcasting industry and of student train- 
ing under the department’s radio-television 
sequence. 


The broadcasters voted, as a first step 
in aiding the department, to provide com- 
plete services of the Radio Advertising 
Bureau as a gift to the university for use 
in training journalism students. 


University of Washington—The School 
of Communications has received the an- 
nual honor given to a person or depart- 
ment at the university by the Downtown 
Quarterback Association, alumni group. 


Miss Betty Strehlau, instructor in ad- 
vertising, was recently elected western vice 
president of Gamma Alpha Chi, women’s 
national advertising fraternity. 

University of Wisconsin—A university 
team of journalism and business research 
analysts has reported that newsprint supply 
will probably exceed demand in the Mid- 
west for the next several years. Prof. Ralph 
O. Nafziger, director of the School of 
Journalism, was co-director of the study. 
The prediction implied the end of a short- 
age existing since 1953. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, was one of the members of the 
jury to select the 1957 winner of the Hey- 
wood Broun Memorial Award, given by 
the American Newspaper Guild for out- 
standing journalistic achievement. 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed to the journal- 
ism education, personnel recruiting and 
training committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 


A German edition of The Techniques 
of Creative Thinking (Ideen Tragen Zin- 
sen), by Robert P. Crawford, professor of 
journalism at the University of Nebraska, 
has been published by Econ Verlag. A 
Japanese edition will appear soon. 


This High Name—“the first formal in- 
vestigation of Marine Corps PR”—has 
been published by Reserve Capt. Robert 
G. Lindsay, lecturer in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Vernon Fryburger, associate professor 
at Northwestern University, has been 
elected chairman of an educational com- 
mittee of the Central Region American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Floyd Arpan, Northwestern professor of 
journalism, submitted to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association 
a substantial report on Today’s Health 
magazine. 

“It’s Liable to Be Libel,” by A. O. 
Goldsmith, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Louisiana State University, turns 
up regularly in reprint in dozens of state 
press association bulletins. “It’s Liable . . .” 
appears originally as a supplement to the 
Louisiana Press Association bulletin pub- 
lished at LSU. 

R. H. Wiggins, associate professor of 
journalism at LSU, recently completed an 
inventory and a series of recommendations 
for relocation and reorganization of the 
printing department at Tulane University. 

A compilation of Louisiana laws affect- 
the press, undertaken by Bruce R. McCoy, 
professor of journalism and manager of the 
Louisiana Press Association, and Nicholas 
N. Plasterer, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at LSU, will be published soon. 











Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


By DANIEL MELCHER, R. R. Bowker Co., and NANCY LARRICK, Random House. 
Second Edition. 438 pages, $7.00 


A practical guide to the preparation and purchase of printed material used in 
promotion and advertising. ong the many helps offered are: planning the 
complete campaign, choosing the right printing process; handling cuts and 
plates; typesetting; art work; photography; editing; mailing and shipping. Defi- 
nitions and concise descriptive articles, arranged alphabetically by subjects, 
make it easy to get information. And, reference helps such as postal, express, 
and freight rates and regulations; and typical prices for help in comparing, 
estimating, and budgeting, also add to the usefulness of the book. This revised 
and updated new edition is a dependable and serviceable desk tool for all in 
the journalism, advertising and promotion field. 





PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
By HARTLEY E. JACKSON. Ready in April 


An introductory vocational high school book containing 80 units in the follow- 
ing seven sections .. . (1) e Type Case; (2) Hand Composition; (3) Ele- 
mentary Press Work; (4) Elementary Bookbinding; (5) Cutting Linoleum 
Blocks; (6) Silk Screen Printing; and (7) Photography. Thus, the first four 
sections cover basic processes, and the last three cover areas of special interests. 
Each unit is a lesson, containing specific shop directions for the student to fol- 
low. The entire field of graphic arts, rather than just printing, is introduced in 
this easy to read text. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By S. WATSON DUNN, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising 
and Selling. 558 pages, $7.00 


This top-level college text presents in readable, conversational style a sound, 
over-all coverage of both theory and practice of writing copy that communi- 
cates and sells. It gives a total picture of the organization, function, and meth- 
ods of copywriting, and taps, for the first time, the rich store of communica- 
tions research accumulated by social science and advertising researchers. 
Hundreds of examples are included. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER, Syracuse University; HERBERT HALL PALMER, 


University of Rhode Island; and ROBERT G. INGRAHAM, Katharine Gibbs School. 
Sixth Edition. 480 pages, $5.50 


Presenting a short but comprehensive survey of the total field of advertising, 
this book ties the important advertising function to history and economics. The 
agency relationship to client and market is explained as well as how the agency 
develops and brings a new campaign to the people who buy. Here, the authors, 
who have spent years teaching and in the field, discuss research, marketing 
strategy, creative development of advertising, sales promotion, media selection, 
and mechanical and administrative operations. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street _ New York 36, N. Y. 
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New RONALD Books 





GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


This new, thoroughgoing textbook 
is written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism. Based 
on findings from surveys of 100 jour- 
nalism schools and departments and 
an equal number of editors, the pro- 
cedures of correct writing found in 
this book correspond to the rules 
practiced daily by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 
Unique in its usefulness, GRAMMAR 
for JOURNALISTS is a guide not 
only to the mechanics of expression, 
but to developing mastery of sentence 


laboratory work in a variety of 
courses within the journalism pro- 
gram. It fills the widespread need for 
an introductory textbook in the field, 
providing sound foundation in basic 
grammar, syntax, word usage and lan- 
guage fundamentals. As an adjunct 
guide for use in more advanced 
courses which stress reporting and 
editing, the book is an authoritative 
reference. 

Numerous examples come directly 
from newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV broadcasts. The book also 


structure and effectiveness. 
Marked by an unusual flexibility, 
this book is adaptable to class and 


contains many self-testing exercises 
and reviews. 


Illus., 359 pp. $4.50 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES 
JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


Now in its Second Edition, this popular book brings to life the colorful 
story of our magazines from Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette to the present. 
It presents entertaining sketches of great editors and publishers along with 
factual descriptions of the content and policies of leading magazines and peri- 
odicals. Book pays special attention to the impact of magazines as a social and 
economic force and discusses the recent influence of TV, grocery store distri- 
bution, and the effects of education on the content of the more popular maga- 
zines. 20 ills., 390 pp. $5.00 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of over 350 published articles and the current best- 
seller, High, Wide, and Lonesome, shows how to build a satisfying career in 
non-fiction writing. He gives professional advice on how to do research, select 
a suitable story form, develop a good style, and market the finished material. 
“Should be read by every journalism student or newspaper man who toys with 
the idea of writing for magazines.” Popular Science Monthly. “Highly rec- 
ommended for writers in any field.” N. Y. Times 223 pp. $3.50 
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5 SER QUARTERLY ON MICROFILM—Volumes 1 
through 7, 1924-1930, now may be purchased by libraries, 


schools and individuals wishing to complete their files. 


The issues for seven years are photographed on a single micro- 


film reel. The entire reel may be purchased for $15. 


Orders for the film should be placed directly with University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Bix COPIES WANTED—To assist libraries in completing 
their files, the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.75 each 
for copies of the following numbers: 

1931 (V. 8) March, Dec. 1940 (V.17) March, Sept., Dec. 
1932 (V. 9) March, Dec. 1946 (V.23) March, June 

1933 (V.10) March, Dec. 1947 (V.24) March, Sept. 

1934 (V.11) March, Dec. 1948 (V.25) June 

1935 (V.12) March, June, Sept. 1949 (V.26) June 

1936 (V.13) Sept., Dec. 1954 (V.31) Summer 

1937 (V.14) March, Sept. 1955 (V.32) Fall 

1938 (V.15) Sept., Dec. 1956 (V.33) Fall 

If you have copies that are not in use and are in good condi- 


tion, write: 


Journalism Quarterly 


School of Journalism, University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











Announcing! 


for Spring Publication 





EXPLORING JOURNALISM, 3rd Edition 


by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Chairman, Magazine Department, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University, and LAURENCE 
R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University 


Here is an integrated study of the historical background, 
philosophical viewpoints, social responsibilities, vocational 
requirements, and specialized techniques of modern com- 
munication media. 


Interpreting Journalism in its broadest sense the authors 
examine the whole field of mass communication: news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television, books, motion 
pictures and photography—plus such related fields as ad- 
vertising, circulation, management, promotion, public rela- 
tions printing. 


A cover to cover revision, the Third Edition— 


e Draws upon recent UNESCO findings to show the ex- 
tent of various media throughout the world 


e Presents up-to-date vocational information—on train- 
ing, opportunities, salaries, etc. 


e Includes a new section on books, added material, on 
television and photography plus the latest developments 
in the motion picture as a communication medium — — 


approx. 672 pages 514” x 84" Price to be announced 


approval copies available from 








PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





Ese" TERA! 
‘A New Edition of 
MacDougall 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, Third Ed. 
by CURTIS D. MAC DOUGALL, 

Northwestern University 

The third edition of a text that has provided a thor- 
ough study of all phases of reporting since its first 
publication in 1938. 


NEW FEATURES: 
* thorough coverage of current developments 
* up-to-date sampling of newspaper stories 
* more attention to newswriting 
* reduced detail in specialized areas of reporting 
* greater flexibility in reorganization of chapters 


PRAISE oF OTHER. EDITIONS: 


. an up-to-date, unusually complete elementary text on seen De The book 
is ‘comprehensive . . . The chapters are rich with illustrative material. 
— The Editor and Publisher 


.. this book deserves extensive adoption for basic news courses.” 
— Jo Quarterly . 
Ready Spring 1957 


EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS, fourth Edition 
by the late GEORGE C. BASTIAN; LELAND D. CASE; Editor, Rotarian Magazine, 
and FLOYD K. BASKETTE, University of Colorado. 


The fourth edition of an established first in the field since ie reflecting current edi- 
torial trends ... treating the new mechanical developments . material to 
fit the classroom and the laboratory. 1956. 375 pp. $5.25 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING 


by VICTOR J. DANILOY, Illinois Institute of Pagpe <9 


ee eee “ a reporting text blessedly more about 
reporting than writing. rior book, ‘both for students and new reporters.” 
— Professor Roscoe Ellar Ellard, £ or and Publisher 1955 487 pp. $5.00 


PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 


by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER, University of Nebraska 


A case method study that acquaints the student of the rights and responsibilities of the 
journalist under law ... “This book is practical as well as scholarly.” 
— Gayle Waldrop, Journalism Quarterly - 1955 ‘S51 pp. $5.75 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





